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ITTLE more than half a century ago, 
the wealthy chiefly depended on 
family chariot or stage-coach for progress, 
often chequered, and occasionally exciting, 
from place to place. Steam had forced 
itself out of the mystic region of science 
into practical purpose on the iron road ; 
but its application to locomotion had not 
become general, and the aristocrat, even if 
the railway served him, clung to the old 
familiar method of travel. In Yorkshire, 
Earl Fitzwilliam was famous for the splen- 
dour of his coaches and the breed and 
number of his horses. In Derbyshire, the 
sixth Duke of Devonshire, our Ambassador, 
with princely magnificence, to the Russian 
Court on the accession of the Emperor 
Nicholas, kept many fine: equipages and 
steeds, as well as a great retinue of 
servants to minister to the pleasure of his 
guests ; and it is recorded in a pamphlet, 
now dingy, that during her visit to Chats- 
worth in 1832, the Queen—then Princess 
Victoria—drove from the Duke’s house in 
the Peak to Hardwick Hall in the east 
corner of the county, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Kent, and that she was greeted 
with loyal enthusiasm by the country folk, 
who “blessed her pale, sweet face, and 
admired her little pink bonnet.” 

It is a remarkable and instructive fact, 
indicative of the rapid progress of England, 
that almost the origin, and certainly the 
enormous development, of our railway 
system has been spanned by her Majesty’s 
life. During her reign the old iron track 
of the first line has been superseded by the 
steel rail, which creeps, winds, and climbs 
everywhere, serving not only city and 
remote hamlet, but outlying mill, factory, 
and homestead. The face of the country 
has been covered, as it were, with a grid of 
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shining metal, and along every length and 
crossway of it the train, fast on slow, runs 
at the bidding of industry, commerce, or 
recreation. Bessemer’s prophecy of thirty 
years back is fulfilled. The age of iron 
has been superseded by therage of steel as 
surely as the age of bronze was superseded 
by the age of iron. The prophecy applies 
as conspicuously to the engine that goes 
along the track as to the track itself, and 
there has been a notable revolution in 
locomotive building. The primitive iron 
engine of George Stephenson’s day had 
the characteristics of the mule: it was 
obstinate, skittish, unstable. The long- 
bodied, rakish-looking express engine of 
our own time, with limbs of steel, great 
driving-wheel and powerful brake, has the 
characteristics of the Arab courser: it 
is graceful, swift, easy to control, and 
enduring. 

The change from slow to quick travel 
has also had its influences on the minds 
and habits of the people. Now, the 
premiss that time is money is generally 
accepted, and the tendency is to faster 
journeying. Prior to the Queen’s acces- 
sion to the throne life was leisurely, and 
it was considered indiscreet to hurry. 
There were, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, few travellers at all; and Mr. 
Gladstone says that in his boyhood he 
strolled by the sands of the Mersey, now 
occupied by the Liverpool: Docks, and 
looked upon the land opposite and the 
Welsh hills beyond, as an Englishman, 
standing on the cliffs of Dover, .now looks 
across into France. The early conduct of 
traffic on the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway was ludicrously free and easy. 
One morning only two passengers booked 
at the Cotton Mart Station; and the 
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company, shirking the expense of running 
with such a light load, entertained the 
willing travellers to luncheon, and sent 
them on by a later train. It was not 
unusual on some lines for passengers 
arriving late to get their paper tickets and 
give chase to the train; and there was 
often diversion on embankment and in 
cutting, for daring lads seldom hesitated 
to leap out of the low-sided unroofed 
carriages after hat or cap blown off by the 
wind, and scampered back again with more 
laughter than effort. On the Eastern 
Counties—now the Great Eastern Rail- 
way—the pace was so tedious that it 
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outraged even the restful spirit that pre- 
vailed; and a waggish passenger, when- 
ever he rode upon the line, amused himself 
by distributing copies of a cartoon which 
whimsically represented a costermonger, 
with his donkey and barrow, racing and 
outstripping the train, amid the cheers 
of the rural folk, who waved their hats 
beneath the guide-post. 

Nevertheless, there was no intense yearn- 
ing for runaway trains, and the Prince 
Consort, coming from Windsor to town in 
1842 by the Great Western, revealed his 
uneasiness at the rate of speed by remark- 
ing, ‘“‘ Not quite so fast next time, Mr. 
Conductor, if you please.” The Duke of 
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Wellington, too, brave enough on the 
battlefield, distrusted the new vehicle of 
locomotion, and, particularly after Huskis- 
son’s tragic death, required considerable 
persuasion to enter a train. The Queen- 
Dowager was more courageous, and before 
his Grace had overcome his misgiving, she 
was frequently a passenger on the London 
and Birmingham Railway; in fact, the 
royal train, with its doll’s-house saloon 
and high-funnelled, fat-domed engine, 
governed and fired by driver and-stoker in 
morning costumes and tall hats, was a 
continual source of wonder and admiration 
in 1843. The Queen made her first railway 
trip on the Great Western, 
with Dan Gooch (afterwards 
Sir Daniel Gooch) in charge 
of the engine. This was on 
Monday, June 13, 1842, when 
her Majesty returned from a 
sojourn at Windsor Castle by 
way of the Great Western 
Railway. The thing was very 
secret. The royal train con- 
sisted of the ‘“‘ Phlegethon ” 
engine and tender, drawing the 
royal saloon in the centre of 
two other saloon carriages, 
preceded by a second-class 
carriage and followed by three 
carriage trucks. The journey 
from Slough to Windsor was 
accomplished in twenty-five 
minutes. Since then her 
Majesty has not only become 
a notable railway - traveller, 
but she has taken much interest in the 
working of the huge system that makes 
quick transit possible, and has always been 
anxious for the safe conveyance of pas- 
sengers. Disquieted in 1864 at the 
numerous railway accidents and loss of 
life, the Queen wrote to the directors of 
the railway companies asking them to 
carefully consider every means of guarding 
against these misfortunes. On account of 
her family, of those travelling on her 
service, and of her people, she expressed 
the hope “that the same security might be 
assured for all as was so carefully provided 
for herself.” 

Her Majesty’s desire initiated in many 
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ways greater security of travel; and nearly 
everything that science can suggest, inven- 
tion produce, and skilful handicraft place 
on the line is applied to the modern train 
and the line along which it runs. The 
permanent way is as sound as good work 
can make it, and the Forth Bridge is the 


greatest, though not the sole triumph of 
railway engineering skill. Originally the 
mode of signalling was simple. Either a 
lighted candle was placed in the station- 
house window as a hint to the driver to 
stop, or he was warned by the grotesque 
disc signal, not so effectual as the worker’s 
garb was immaculate, for in the thirties 
the signalman was a dandy, attired in light 
trousers, swallow-tail coat with brass 
buttons, and chimney-pot hat. In “the A 
signal box” at Waterloo, for instance, the 
signalman, even if he had the inclination, 
has not much time for personal adorn- 
ment; but he is the shrewd Von Moltke 
of the track, and with semaphore, red, 
green, or white light, electric telegraph, 
and lock and block system daily and 
nightly controls and guides an enormous 
traffic through a wondrous maze with a 
minimum of peril. 

The improvement in the equipment of 
the train has been as great as that in the 
mechanism that safeguards its progress. 
Fanny Kemble, the actress, poetically 
described the locomotive as a “ She- 
Dragon with white flying breath,” but it 
pulled some queer clattering rolling stock, 
carriages like bathing-vans, and toast-rack 
wagons that made the bones ache and 


afforded no protection from storm. Now 


even the third-class carriage is almost as 


comfortable as an arm-chair by the fire- 
side. 


It does not yet move on rubber 
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tyres, but it swings easily on its bogie 
frame, is nicely cushioned, well warmed 
and lighted, and its only fault is the fickle 
method of communication with the driver. 
The guard, who used to perch high upon 
the look-out in his scarlet coat, is, like the 
many-caped watchman with his lantern, 


but 
though the modern train lacks this strik- 


ing figure, it has gained in strength and 


among “ the things departed ” ; 


adornment. The almost general abolition 
of the second-class carriage has been 
followed by the more luxurious appoint- 
ment of the first-class coach, and by the 
introduction of the sumptuously furnished 
corridor train and the travelling club 
express. You may breakfast, lunch, dine, 
write, or sleep while whirling through the 
country at the rate of sixty miles an hour ; 
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and it is not unlikely that within the next 
ten years every corridor-train will be fitted 
with a circulating library, and that busy 
passengers will be able to despatch urgent 
telegrams from the flying mail. 
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Undertakings like the North Western, 
Great Western, Midland, Great Northern, 
and Great Eastern, that network the 
country, turn over the riches of Fortun- 
atus, employ thousands of hands, carry 
millions of passengers, and great wealth 
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noses of the passengers on the trial trip 
in 1862; but this annoyance may be 
borne with more stoicism when it is 
remembered what the railway, whether it 
goes beneath street or over house-top, has 
done for the Metropolis. It is, with the 
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of goods and minerals, are impressive 
evidences of the nation’s vigorous expan- 
sion during the Queen’s reign; but 
London, with its intricate focus of lines, 
its four hundred stations, its steam and 
electric motive power, its huge inflow and 
outgo of human life, affords even a more 
remarkable illustration not only of rail- 
way development, but of the restless 
activity of the mightiest crowd the world 
has seen surging from rural village, country 
town, northern city, continent, and far-off 
land into the great capital for livelihood 
or enjoyment. Babylon was a consider- 
able centre when Nebuchadnezzar walked 
through his palace and congratulated him- 
self on his immense power before his 
curious dream made him uncomfortable ; 
but London is greater and in its earnest 
work better, realising the Earth Spirit’s 
description in ‘ Faust,” as it’ plies, with 
more good than evil, at the “‘ roaring loom 
of time.” 

The atmosphere on the Underground is 
worse than the stifling air that assailed the 


help of its sister, the steam-ship, the 
feeder of the throbbing. heart of our great 
Empire; and, in the words of the Prince 
of Wales, it has ‘‘done more, probably, 
than any other agency, to enhance the 
wealth and foster the commerce of the 
world, while tending to promote inter- 
national friendship and universal good- 
will.” 

In the early days of the Queen’s reign, 
the tradesman had an economic habit of 
sleeping under his own counter when his 
day’s work was done, and if he took a 
holiday he utilised it in tramping to the 
nearest wholesale market to make further 
purchase of goods. Now the humblest, 
educated by the facility the railway has 
given, acknowledge the importance of 
travel. Thomas Cook, with his first 
excursion by rail from Leicester to Lough- 
borough in 1841 at one shilling per head, 
instilled into the people a yearning to get 
beyond their toil and home environment. 
The love of change was fostered by 
the railway competition in 1851, when 
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passengers were taken for five shillings each 
from Bradford to London, and revelled in 
the Great Exhibition where “all the 
nations of the world were represented in 
one fair temple of industry and peace.” 
Out of this capitalist fight many con- 
cessions to the passengers have sprung. 
The season, week-end, monthly, and two- 
monthly tickets have encouraged travel in 
every direction. The centenarian who can 
read without spectacles is still with us; 
but the old dame who has never been ina 
railway-train is becoming a phenom- 
enon. The day excursion is our most 
popular recreative institution. The poor- 
est field labourer avails himself of it 
to stride with bewildered joy through the 
crowded streets of the city. The worker 
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cloud beneath which their lot is cast, to 
the picturesque dale where the pure stream 
flows with music in its voice, by limestone 
crag, dark-hued fir, bright green ash, and 
wild flowers that dip their petals in the 
rippling water. Or, better still, their des- 
tination may be secluded bay or wide- 
sweeping shore, backed by lovely land- 
scape, and fronted by sunlit sea toying 
with playful breeze, and over all the lofty 
firmament, beauteous with azure, silver 
and golden gleam, reflecting Emerson’s 
thought : “‘ The day is majestically dressed 
as if every god had brought a thread to 
the skyey web.” 

It is impossible to gauge the national 
good the railway has wrought in. this 
respect. It has been an equal benefactor 
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in stifling manufactory or stuffy counting- 
house hastens breathlessly to catch the 
trip train, so that himself, his wife and 
little ones may get away from the wilder- 
ness of brick and the brooding smoke 
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as a hard-working carrier of merchandise, 
as the messenger of the post service, and 
as the distributor of the newspaper. It 
has also been the arena of grim tragedy 
and impudent fraud; but the benefit it 
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has conferred on the community far out- 
balances the evil to which it has given 
lamentable chance. It has not been free 
from disaster, for the crash of collision 
at Thirsk, and the snowed-up express on 
Dartmoor, are only instances of the terrible 
or discomforting incident of travel; but 
everything that human ingenuity can 
devise is now adopted to secure safe 
journeying. The train has been re- 
modelled in every part, from head-light 
to tail-light, since George Hudson, the 
“Railway King,” escorted the Queen to 
her carriage with obsequious bow; and 
certainly her Majesty might, with little 
hesitation, admit that her Royal Saloon is 
the safest place in her dominions. The 
corridor connecting the two saloons, one 
of which was used as a sleeping apart- 
ment, and the other as a drawing-room, 
was removed last August, and the coaches 
united so as to form one vehicle of 
uniform width, and sixty feet in length 
from buffer to buffer. The saloon, which 


is very daintily upholstered, was also 
placed on a new bogie under-carriage ; and 
forethought and workmanship were put on 


their ‘mettle to hinder breakdown or acci- 
dent. When her Majesty travels to Hyéres, 
Nice, or Cimiez, care is taken for her 
safety ; but it does not equal the-dévotion 
shown for her security on the North- 
Western, Great Western, or Midland track 
at home. Then platelayers watch the 
whole length of the line, every crossing is 
guarded, and the daily working arrange- 
ments of the traffic are suspended till the 
Queen’strain has gone through. The North- 
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Western is an autocratic system, and is 
sometimes brusque with its men; but 
there can be no question of its loyalty, for 
though the Queen pays her railway fare, 
just as the Prince of Wales pays for his 
postage stamps, the company has con- 
veyed her Majesty on more than one 
hundred journeys to Balmoral at some loss 
from cessation of traffic, and with comfort 
and caution that has won her outspoken 
regard. 

What new principle of locomotion the 
inventive brain may “wrest from the 
unknown,” or how railway enterprise will 
give, during the next sixty years, cheaper 
fares with increased luxury and celerity of 
travel, it would be foolish to hazard. A 
great deal depends on such competition 
as the new line to London heralds; but 
it is not beyond the region of common 
sense to assert that the. record run 
from King’s Cross to Aberdeen, 520 
miles in eight hours and forty minutes, 
already beaten on the North-Western, 
will be permanently eclipsed. It is 
the Briton’s privilege to grumble, and he 
delights to tilt at the railway, especially as 
its methods are often tantalising; but 
looking backward rather than forward, the 
greatest enemy of travel by steam—even 
John Ruskin—must admit that by the 
shrewd use of capital, encouragement of 
industry, the development of trade, and 
the provision of new sources of recreation, 
sport, and culture, the English railway 
system has been one of the most im- 
portant factors in the nation’s happiness 
and prosperity during the Queen’s reign. 
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lage Her Gracious Majesty Queen 

Victoria succeeded to the throne 
of England on June 20, 1837, Edmund 
Kean, one of the greatest actors of the 
century, had been peacefully sleeping in 
Richmond Churchyard for four years. 
His ‘“‘life’s fitful fever” was over. “I 
am dying—speak to them for me,” he 
had whispered into the ear of his son 
Charles as he fell fainting in the character 
of Othello into Iago’s arms on that fatal 
March 25, 1833, when Edmund Kean 
played the Moor for the very last time, 
supported by his son Charles as Iago, and 
his son’s destined wife, Ellen Tree, as 
Desdemona. The project for burying the 
‘* great little man” in Westminster Abbey 
had fallen through ; but on his death-bed 
he was reconciled to his faithful wife. ‘‘ If 
I have erred,” he wrote, “it was my head 
and not my heart, and most severely have 
I suffered for it. Come home! Forget 
and forgive!” What good woman could 
resist such an appeal? Mrs. Kean did 
not, so all animosities were buried in the 
Richmond Churchyard, through which we 
so often pass in the summer time, and 
read on a mural tablet, ‘‘ Edmund Kean; 
died May 15, 1833; aged forty-six. A 
memorial erected by his son, Charles John 
Kean, 1839.” 

The drama of the Victorian Era, viewed 
comprehensively, may be divided into six 
periods, though several of them overlap. 
They may be taken as the Macready 
period, classical and romantic ; the Samuel 
Phelps period at Sadler's Wells, mainly 
Shaksperean; the Charles Kean period 
at the Princess’s Theatre, Shaksperean 
and romantic; the Charles Fechter 
period, romantic and picturesque, with 
a dash of melodramatic Shakspere; the 


Bancroft period, at the old Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre in the Tottenham Court 
Road and at the Haymarket Theatre, 
with its striking reforms in stage-produc- 
tion and its renaissance of comedy art; 
and, finally, the Henry Irving period, per- 
haps the most potent and praiseworthy in 
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the Victorian Era, which, thanks to the 
indefatigable energy of a scholar and 
student, and to the advance in scientific 
stage appliances and the electric light, 
have given to the playgoer marvels in 
stage-production, of which such reformers 
as Macready, Madame Vestris, and Charles 
Kean never dreamed in their wildest 
moments of enthusiasm. It is curious to 
note that between the dates of her 
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Majesty’s accession and her coronation on 
June 28, 1838, both William Charles 
Macready and Charles Kean were brought 
forcibly before the public, the one at 
Covent Garden and the other at Drury 
Lane: the one as the producer of one of 
the most popular plays of the century, the 
other as an actor, of education, honoured 
by the noblemen of his time and his old 
Eton schoolfellows. 

On Feb. 15, 1838, was produced by 
Macready a new play by an anonymous 
author, called “‘The Lady of Lyons.” 


SAMUEL PHELPS. 


The original title was ‘‘ The- Adventurer,” 
but when Macready saw it written down 
he would not have it on any consideration. 
According to Macready’s “‘ Diary,” the new 
play, founded on a pretty little French 
story “‘The Bellows Minder,” did not 
exactly take the town by storm. Says 
Macready, ‘‘ Acted Claude Melnotte in 
Bulwer’s play pretty well; the audience 
felt it very much and were carried away by 
it; the play in the acting was completely 
successful. Was called for, and leading 
on Miss Faucit, was well received ; gave 
out the play.” Macready, who retired 
from the stage in 1851, has long since 
passed away, dying where he lived in 
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retirement in Cheltenham, but the gifted 
and accomplished lady who created Pauline 
in the ‘Lady of Lyons” and was the 
greatest Shaksperean actress of the early 
Victorian reign, now Lady Theodore Martin, 
is, happily, with us still, and one of the oldest 
and most devoted friends of her Majesty. 
At one time she filled an honorary post at 
Court—that of Reader to the Queen. The 
“* Lady of Lyons” was not born without a 
storm in a teacup. It was supposed to 
have some mysterious political tendency, 
which Macready indignantly contradicted, 
but the announcement of Edward Lytton 
Bulwer’s name in the Covent Garden 
play-bill of Saturday, Feb. 24, 1838, 
soothed the tempest, such as it was. It 
was on March 3, 1830, that the Queen saw 
a bit of the “Lady of Lyons.” ‘“ The 
Queen came in just after the beginning of 
the last act; was loudly called for, and 
very warmly received. Lord Conyngham 
wished to see myself or someone. Sent 
Bartley to him. It was to say that the 
Queen would come and see the whole 
play on Tuesday, and wished Bulwer to 
know it!” When Tuesday came Bulwer 
says, ‘‘ Macready told me of a message he 
had received from the Queen, full of 
courteous expressions to him about the 
play, and wishing him to communicate 
to me how very much she was delighted 
with my acting.” 

The memorable management of Samuel 
Phelps at the Old Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
lasted for eighteen years. His first season 
was in 1844, under the management of 
Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps, with the 
faithful T. L. Greenwood—destined to be 
associated with Phelps later on—as acting 
manager. The opening performance was 
“‘ Macbeth,” with Phelps, Henry Marston, 
and Mrs. Warner in the cast. The last 
Phelps season was the eighteenth. On 
March, 15, 1862, Phelps took his benefit, 
playing “‘The City Madam.” ‘“ Thus,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ ended one of the 
most memorable managements on record, 
and the last real dramatic college in 
England became a thing of the past.” 
During these delightful and well-remem- 
bered days of Sadler’s Wells, Phelps pro- 
duced thirty-four of Shakspere’s plays. 
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MACREADY IN LORD BYRON’S “ WERNER.” 
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He added to the name of Shakspere 
those of Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ford, Otway, and Webster, to 
say nothing of such authors as Colman 
the elder, David Garrick, Colman the 
younger, Sheridan, Lord Byron, Serjeant 
Talfourd, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Sheridan 
Knowles, the Rev. James White, and 
Westland Marston. Among the greatest 
of the creations of Phelps were his Bottom 
in “‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Justice 
Shallow in the second part of ‘‘ Henry IV.,” 
Don Adriano in ‘“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in Macklin’s 
famous comedy, and Job Thornberry in 
*‘ John Bull.” 

It was in August 1850 that Charles 
Kean, in partnership with Robert Keeley, 
entered as a speculator on a lease for two 
years of the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford 
Street. The first season under the new 
dynasty at the Princess’s commenced on 
Sept. 28, 1850, and occupied an uninter- 
rupted period of nearly thirteen months, 
terminating on Oct. 17, 1851, with the 
opening play, Shakspere’s ‘* Twelfth 
Night.” The net profit amounted to 
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47000, mainly owing to the fact that it 
was the Great Exhibition year of 1851, 


in Hyde Park, when all the world and his 
wife came to London to see Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s glass palace, which was subse- 


quently transferred to Sydenham. The 
success of the first season was so great 
that Charles Kean was induced to go on. 
The Shaksperean revivals of Charles Kean 
at the Princess’s Theatre were scenically 
and archeologically considered the most 
wonderful productions that the English 
stage had seen up to that time. Nothing 
that Macready did ever approached them, 
and it was never the plan of Samuel Phelps 
to spend much money on dress or decor- 
ation at Sadler’s Wells. The most memor- 
able triumphs of Charles Kean were “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘‘ A Winter’s 
Tale,” ‘‘The Tempest,” ‘‘ Richard II.,” 
“ Pizarro,” and “‘ Sardanapalus.” It was the 
fashion in Charles Kean’s day to run him 
down as an actor, and to make out he was a 
showman and no more. He was extremely 
sensitive, inordinately greedy of praise, 
and ever at war with his critics, who, I 
think, indulged in the pleasure of baiting 
him.~ But though he may not have 
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satisfied as Othello, or Hamlet, or Lear, 
his Louis XI., Richard II., and Cardinal 
Wolsey were very fine performances indeed. 
Charles Kean, let his detractors say what 
they will, was an admirable actor. On 
the whole, he was far better in strong 
character than in tragedy. At any rate 
he carried on the good work of Macready 
and of Phelps, working for art far more 
than for money. On July 20, 1859, just 
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management at the Princess’s that Ellen 
Terry made her first appearance, on 
Monday, April 28, 1856, as Mamillius in 
‘“‘The Winter's Tale.” Her sister, Kate 
Terry, made her first appearance at the 
same theatre, under the same manage- 
ment, on Feb. 9, 1852, as Arthur in 
“ King John.” 

Shortly after Charles Kean’s abdication 
in Oxford Street there arose a new star in 
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before his retirement from the Princess’s 
Theatre, a public*banquet was given to 
Charles Kean, and a testimonial pre- 
sented to him, mainly by Old Etonians, 
for the second time. The first was in 
1838, soon after her Majesty ascended 
the throne. On Aug. 29, 1859, Charles 
Kean retired from the Princess’s 
Theatre, appearing as Cardinal Wolsey 
in “ Henry VIII.” 

It should never be forgotten that it 
was during this memorable Charles Kean 


Charles Fechter, a Frenchman, a romantic 
and melodramatic actor, who was the 
original Armand Duval in “‘ La Dame aux 
Camélias,” and the successor to Frederic 
Lemaitre. He came to London at the 
instigation of Augustus Harris, the father 
of the late Sir Augustus Harris, and, to 
the horror of the conservative old school, 
the -patentees and protectionists, he dared 
to play Hamlet in English. Nay, he did 
more, he played Othello and Iago as well ; 
and then arose the bitter controversy that 
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ended in the downfall of protection and 
the general recognition of free trade in 
art. From the time that, in the teeth of 
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the most violent and persistent opposi- 
tion ever known, Fechter played Hamlet, 
Othello, and Iago, and Stella Colas played 
Juliet, in English at the old Princess’s 
Theatre, I date the dawn of a new and 
healthier era in the history of the drama. 
We were told, when we invited the foreign 
actors over to England, that: we were 
“‘ taking the bread out of the mouths” of 
the English artists. In reality we were 
putting the bread into their mouths, since 
the contrast and competition were both 
salutary, and actors, actresses, and artists 
generally have never been better paid 
than during the last thirty years. What 
harm was done to English art or to 
the prosperity of the theatre when we 
welcomed from France the whole of the 
Comédie Francaise on more than one 
occasion, to say nothing of such artists 
outside the Théatre Francais as Lafont, 
Ravel, Madame Fargueil, Aimée Desclée, 
Marie Laurent, Jane Hading, and many 
more; from Italy such genius as that of 
Ristori, Salvini, Rossi, and Duse; from 
Germany Devrient and Barnay; from 
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Holland the famous Dutch players of 
Rotterdam; and from America a whole 
troop of cousins, starting with Joseph 
Jefferson and Miss Bateman, and ending, 
so far, with Ada Rehan, one of the 
most accomplished of living actresses ? 
From the early Fechter days at the 
Princess’s and the Lyceum down to the 
starting of the Robertson plays at the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre by the Bancrofts 
in the Tottenham Court Road, the English 
stage was, to tell the truth, in an untidy, 
slovenly, and decadent condition. The 
actors of the first class had died out; their 
successors were mostly incompetent. Out 
of this darkness no doubt many a star 
peeped out which shed a lustre on the 
Victorian era of art. I have only to 
mention the elder Farren and Mrs. Stirling, 
the delightful Leigh Murray, the brilliant 
genius Robson, the ever-loved Buckstone 
at the Haymarket, and the artistic Ben- 
jamin Webster at the Adelphi to show that 
the condition of the stage in the late fifties 
and the early sixties was not wholly hope- 
less. The dreary atmosphere of artistic 


fog in those dreadful days of the “ early 
sixties” I am never likely to forget. Here 


MISS KATE TERRY (MRS. ARTHUR LEWIS). 
Photo by H. N. King, Avenue Road, W. 
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were the people longing to be amused in 
a decent fashion, pining for good music, 
good drama, healthy entertainment, and 
they were kept back from them for years 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT. 
Photo by Window and Grove, Baker Street, W. 


owing to the dog-in-the-manger policy 
that allowed any music-hall proprietor to 
be prosecuted for daring to produce a 
stage-play or anything like a stage-play, 
a scene, a sketch, a ballet, or a duologue 
that could be construed into an infringe- 
ment of the managerial patent. So we 
went on through that draggle-tailed, 
hopeless period, with its Drury Lane 
Shakspere, its Adelphi guests, its pot- 
house ways, its Crystal Palace Dramatic 
College Fairs and Fétes, its degradation 
of the art and the artists. Suddenly 
relief came from the most unexpected 
quarter. ‘“‘A bolt came from the blue.” 
Miss Marie Wilton, a charming actress 
and comedian, and Henry James Byron, 
a clever author, joined forces and took 
the little dirty ‘“‘ Dust-hole,” once known 
as the Queen’s Theatre, off the Tottenham 
Court Road, and with gracious permission 
turned it into the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. They began in a _ simple 
fashion with comedietta and burlesque, 
the programme of the little theatre in the 
Strand where the manager and manageress 
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had graduated. Then came the famous 
night, Nov. 11, 1865, when Tom Robertson 
produced “ Society,” and woke up to find 
himself famous. It was not a good play 
by any means. It had been refused by 
Buckstone at the Haymarket, and very 
properly so, for had it been produced at 
the Haymarket with the then stock 
company, it would have been hissed off 
the stage. The fact was that Robertson 
hated the old school, with its fads and its 
fancies, and its prejudices and its absurd- 
ities, as the devil is supposed to hate holy 
water. He was a reformer, a revolutionist, 
and never was a general appointed to 
command a more loyal regiment. With- 
out the least effort, youngsters like Ban- 
croft and Hare put the noses of their 
seniors out of joint, whilst youth was 
backed up by the experience from child- 
hood of such artists as Marie Wilton, Fred 
Younge, Mrs. Leigh Murray, George 
Honey, John Clarke, and others. At 
any rate, it was a relief to turn at last 
from the squalor and misery of the decay- 
ing Haymarket, Adelphi, and Olympic 


MISS ELLEN TERRY, WHEN A MEMBER 
OF MR. CHUTE’S BATH AND BRISTOL COMPANY. 
Photo by H. N. King, Avenue Road, W. 
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and to enjoy the freshness, the nature, 
the cleverness, and the enthusiasm of the 
new school. But Robertson would have 
been the first to own that he owed as much 
of his success as a dramatist to his 
brilliant’ interpreters as to his own 
observation, cleverness, and charm. To 
have a play acted by that company and at 
that theatre was a delight indeed. It has 
happened to me, and I am deeply grateful 
forit. ‘‘ Society” was followed by ‘‘ Ours,” 
“« Caste,” ‘‘ School,” each play better than 
the last, and Mr. Bancroft having married 
Miss Marie Wilton, it was found that we 
had in combination an excellent man 
of business, a hard - headed, shrewd 
diplomatist, a good actor to boot, and 
one of the very best actresses of our 
time. Everything they touched turned 
to gold, not by mere luck, but by 
skill. From Tottenham Court Road 


they migrated to the Haymarket, and 
from this little school have sprung such 
managers as John Hare, the Kendals, 
John Clayton, Arthur Cecil Blunt, Henry 
Montague, and who shall say how many 


more ? 

If I could draw a genealogical tree, I 
could prove to you the various healthy 
branches that have sprung from that 
parent stem, the faithful oak-tree so often 
despised and ridiculed. What was the 
composition of the original Vaudeville 
management that gave us “‘Our Boys” and 
“The Two Roses”? David James came 
from the Strand, that originally reared 
both Marie Wilton and Henry James 
Byron. Thorne came from an old theatri- 
cal stock. He was born at the Surrey and 
educated at the Strand. Harry Montague 
was the ideal Robertsonian lover, and 
when James, Thorne, and Montague 
joined hands at the little Vaudeville, they 
presented to an admiring world the 
greatest actor and manager of our time, Sir 
Henry Irving. To many of us behind the 
scenes he was known as an artist of the 
first class long before he made his success 
as Digby Grant in Albery’s “‘ Two Roses.” 
But from that moment he was an estab- 
lished fact. Old Colonel Bateman, who 
wanted to throw away a few cool thousands 
in pushing his children, whom he adored 
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with an idolatry wonderful to behold, took 
the Lyceum, and engaged Henry Irving 
to support George Belmore and Miss 
Isabel Bateman. When old Bateman had 
expended the few thousands at his com- 
mand, and was about to put up the Lyceum 
shutters, Henry Irving would have had to 
drift like the rest of them. But he proved 
that he was a man who intended to stay. 
His foot was on the ladder and he intended 
to go up, not down. 

By a happy accident he discovered 


SIR HENRY IRVING AS CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
Photo by W. and D. Downey, Ebury Street, S.W. 


“The Bells,” the bare translation of a 
French play, ‘“ Le Juif Polonais,” by 
Erckmann-Chatrian, done by a solicitor 
friend. Almost in an instant after that 
success Henry Irving became a power. He 
snapped up everything weird that came in 
his way, andtriumphed. ‘‘ Eugene Aram” 
and “Charles I.” showed his marvellous 
versatility, and at last old Bateman, to the 
astonishment of the world, thought that 
Irving was a Shaksperean actor, and put 
him up to play “Hamlet.” He played it 
with brilliant success fortwo hundred nights, 
and from that moment he walked on roses. 
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He studied, he worked, he slaved as no 
actor-manager has ever done before him. 
Modern science aided him in the lighting 
of his stage and in the art of production 
generally ; but science or no science, it 
wanted a man with a head, with tact, with 
judgment, and a winning personality to 
sweep away the difficulties in his path. 
Macready had to fight against an un- 
fortunate temper that exhausted him and 
ground him to powder ; Charles Kean was 
afflicted with an acute sensitiveness, a 
horror of criticism, and an inordinate 
vanity; but so equal, so level, and so 
diplomatic is the temperament of Henry 
Irving’ that if he were not an actor he 
might be a Prime Minister. By great 
good luck this dramatic Talleyrand was 
joined early in his Lyceum career by the 
greatest actress of temperament, of in- 
dividuality, and of charm that the Victorian 
age has known. A happier combination, 
or one of personal temperament more 
distinct and opposed, could not be con- 
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ceived than that of Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry. The result to art has been 
magnetic and convincing. In the bright 
pages of the Victorian age of the drama 
their twin names will be written for all 
time in letters of gold. For in them are 
combined artistic instinct and the most 
brilliant individuality. Henry Irving has 
won the way to success by intellectual 
power; Ellen Terry by an exquisitely 
natural grace and a charm quite inde- 
scribable. I have driven you along 
this famous Victorian road at a marvel- 
lously rapid rate, but these, I think, 
are the milestones that have marked 
our steady progress towards perfection. 
One thing is certain, and that is that at 
the close of these sixty years of the 
Victorian reign, the once despised drama 
is restored to its proper and fitting place 
side by side with the sister arts. She had 
fallen from her pedestal, pelted by Preju- 
dice. She has been restored by Liberty 
and Progress. 
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| agra is more or less interested 
in anything appertaining to her 
Majesty’s daily life and residences. In 
speaking of Osborne, of course, it is 
quite understood that this is a private 


In giving some account of her daily life at 
Osborne it is necessary first to state that 
the estate was purchased in 1845 by the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, who each 
thought it a suitable marine residence, and 


OSBORNE HOUSE, FROM THE GARDENS. 


residence of the Queen—in fact, a real 
home where quiet seclusion is obtained. 
It is well known that the habits of the 
Queen are simplicity itself; and it is 
an undoubted fact that this same sim- 
plicity is the primary cause of the good 
health which her Majesty continues to 
enjoy, notwithstanding her advanced years. 


a charmingly retired spot ‘for themselves 
and their children. It has about five 
thousand acres of ground, in which it is 
possible to take a ten-mile carriage drive. 
The mansion was built some little time 
after the purchase ; the Prince Consort— 
an architect of no mean power—designing 
it. It has a clock and other towers, with 
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flat roofs which serve as a promenade, 
and from which extensive views can be 
obtained. 

The majority of the royal apartments— 
which stand out well to the front—are 
faced by lawns and park, sculpture, and 
ornamental waters, with winding shady 
walks enchanting to the eye. The build- 
ing itself is in pure Italian style, and the 
interior is, of course, rare and costly in its 
decoration and contents ; indeed, some of 
the most beautiful of artistic treasures any- 
where to be seen are here in abundance, 
comprising miniatures, costly china, fine 
frescoes, portraits, sculpture, etc. Amongst 
the paintings to be noted, Lady Butler's 
** Roll Call” is conspicuous. The Indian 
Room—a recent acquisition— with its 
specially made, costly carpet, is an apart- 
ment well worth seeing; as is also the 
billiard-room, a spacious and lofty apart- 
ment supported by marble columns with 
gilded Corinthian caps, replete with a 
number of beautiful pieces of statuary 
and hung with some choice paintings. 
Then there is the Council Chamber ; for 
even when living in retirement the Queen 
must of necessity often give audience to 
Ministers of State. This room is, of 
course, of plainer aspect, but its decora- 
tions are very fine. The centre is occupied 
by two tables furnished with the necessary 
inkstands and stationery. 

The drawing-room is extremely beautiful. 
This is also supported by marble columns, 
and has large alcoves at either end. Sévres 
china and vases, the crystal of the candela- 
brum, beautiful alabaster statuary, rich 
hangings and tapestry carpet, may be briefly 
noted, and we pass on to the Queen’s 
drawing-room, a smaller apartment used 
only by her Majesty and her family. The 
chief of the paintings here to be seen on 
the walls are portraits of the various 
branches of the family. Needless to say, 
every feature of this room is costly and 
effective ; at the same time it is not a 
crowded apartment as is her Majesty’s 
boudoir, for there an immense number 
of purely personal curios may be seen, all 
of value for the associations connected 
with them. The Queen’s study is a large 
apartment with a long table in the centre, 
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smaller ones, containing books of refer- 
ence, standing near. On the large table 
are a number of miniatures, a costly frame 
holding a good portrait of the late Prince 
Consort, and several vases of flowers, 
which the Queen is never without. The 
favourites seem to be lilies-of-the-valley 
and roses, those flowers being always there. 
Various of her Majesty’s household pets 
are often in the room with her, and so 
fond is she of these animals that some of 
them travel to and fro to the various 
households where the Court may be in 
residence. The private chapel is under 
the same roof. This, too, is a compara- 
tively recent innovation, designed to save 
the Queen the fatigue of the drive to 
Whippingham Church and also the pub- 
licity which would of necessity be entailed. 

Now to give an idea of her Majesty’s 
daily life at Osborne. One is, of course, 
correct in speaking of her as the most 
exalted woman in the whole world, yet 
she really works harder than many thou- 
sands of women of far less social status. 
Her whole life has been one of inde- 
fatigable attention to the arduous duties 
devolving upon her—duties which have 
ever been most conscientiously fulfilled. 
Anyone who has witnessed the extra- 
ordinary number of despatch - boxes 
arriving day by day, literally crammed 
with documents—which always have the 
Queen’s most careful perusal before signa- 
ture—and the large amount of private 
correspondence from her very numerous 
family connections, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the magnitude of that par- 
ticular branch of work which is absolutely 
compulsory. 

To give a better idea, one day of her 
Majesty’s life at Osborne may be cited as 
an example. In the first place, the Queen 
does not now rise so early as it was 
formerly her custom to do. Seven in the 
summer and eight in the winter is almost 
too early for a lady of seventy-eight years 
of age, so that it is generally nine o’clock 
when she rises, and not until a cup,of tea 
or cocoa and a small portion of toast have 
been partaken of. Breakfast proper, as far 
as the royal lady is concerned, is plain 
enough, sometimes consisting of fried 
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bacon and egg, with bread-and-butter and 
tea, and sometimes quite plain with the 
addition of porridge. In bright weather 
it is often taken on the terrace, but when 
cold or wet, in a morning-room. One 
Indian attendant and one special footman 
wait. 

While this meal is proceeding, the 
arrangements for the day are made. Of 
course, the Queen has always one of her 
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is taken, one of the Queen’s daughters 
usually walking at one side of the carriage, 
one of the Highland servants being in 
attendance, and a groom walking near 
the donkey’s head. In this way the farm, 
schools, and cottages are often visited. 
Occasionally the Queen may get out and 
walk a few steps, leaning on her stick on 
the one side and an attendant’s arm on 
the other. To get in and out of all 
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daughters staying with her; if for any 
cause Princess Henry of Battenberg should 
be absent, Princess Christian generally 


takes her place. Then follow morning 
prayers in the private chapel, after 
which the before - mentioned despatch- 
boxes are opened and all business matters 
are gone into, with the assistance of a 
member of the Cabinet and Sir Arthur 
Bigge, the Queen’s private secretary. This 
occupies much time, at the end of which 
a drive, generally in the donkey-carriage, 


carriages a carpeted slope is used, and so 
gradual is the ascent that it is almost 
imperceptible. 

The royal luncheon at 2 p.m. is a very 
unpretentious meal ; several courses always 
appear for the benefit of other members 
of the family, and the one or two guests 
who may also occasionally be present ; but 
the Queen herself rarely departs from her 
usual chop, with Italian bread and milk 
pudding. While luncheon is proceeding 
the “‘ Court Circular” is discussed. This 
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has been previously prepared in writing, 
and placed upon the table at the Queen’s 
right hand, but every item is most care- 
fully studied by her Majesty; the after 
result being what has met with her entire 
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a special predilection being felt for ‘‘ The 
Lost Chord.” 

About 4.30 p.m. afternoon tea is 
served, and following this a drive, unless 
it has previously been taken. After 
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approval. Then the programme for the 
day varies. Sometimes the Queen may 
drive through Cowes and other places in 
the vicinity —this often without either 
escort or guard; or at another time her 
Majesty may be sitting in her study writing 
letters to the. various members of her 
family ; or she may be giving audiences ; 
or possibly be in her private drawing-room 
reading new books—for her Majesty keeps 
herself well up to date in literature—or even 
studying botany, music, or Hindostanee. 
This language the Queen only commenced 
during the last few years, doing so that she 
might the better converse with her Indian 
subjects. I may mention that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is her favourite modern composer, 


this comes the dinner, which at 
Osborne is often served just for her 
Majesty and any of her family who may 
be there; and though, of course, more 
elaborate than any meal that has gone 
before it during the day, yet not served 
with the state inseparable from Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace. It may 
be said that all the table-linen is most 
beautifully embroidered, and all the glass 
and porcelain is stamped with the royal 
arms. The candelabra and plate used 
are all of either gold or silver, as are 
also the épergnes, which are filled 
with the choicest of flowers. It may be 
mentioned that the cast linen has always 
been given away to hospitals or decayed 
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gentlewomen; and here an abuse crept 
customary for 
such linen, often for 


it became 
sell 
high prices, which others were willing 
to pay 
arms. 


in, for some 


persons to 
for the crown, and 
This has, however, 
ually put a stop to by cutting 
embroidered decorations before 


monogram, 
been effect- 
off these 
the linen 
leaves the household. 

Her Majesty always occupies one seat 
at the table, with 
next her on either side. 


nearest relations 
Black silk is the 


dinner-dress in which the Queen generally 


her 


appears, adorned with rare old lace and 
jet trimmings; her favourite jewels being 


diamonds and pearls. During the day her 


dress is excessively plain—always black, 


generally consisting of silk, with a very 


405 
garden hat worn when perambulating 
the park and grounds in the donkey- 
carriage. 

After 


reads, sings, or 


often 
to her Majesty, 
unless some of the family are present, 


maid-of-honour 
plays 


dinner a 


when they may play and sing together. 
The Queen herself is a good musician, 
and, notwithstanding her great age, still 
Another 
occupation that the Queen has not quite 


uses the pianoforte occasionally. 


discarded is sketching ; this she has been 
fond of since early childhood, her first 
lessons in the art being taken at Clare- 
mont, where she was in the habit of work- 
ing in the open air when living there with 
her mother, the Duchess of Kent. Another 
pastime has been straw-plaiting, and still 
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fine cashmere shawl, and a plain bonnet 

with black or white feathers. Of course, 

on State and other particular occasions, 

costly mantles are worn, but a 

is dearly loved, as is also the 
No. 166. July 1897 


shawl 
large 


another knitting; and quite recently a 
Needlework Guild has been favoured with 
contributions of knitted hoods prettily 
trimmed with ribbons. One of the 
cherished possessions of Netley Hospital 
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is a quilt made by the Queen, and various 
other institutions and societies have also 
benefited in this way. 

In various parts of the grounds at 
Osborne may be seen places of much 
interest, and as some of these are con- 
nected with the young life of the Queen 
and her children, and others with the late 
Prince Consort, mention of them must not 
be omitted. On one side, at a distance of 
over a mile, is a Swiss cottage, composed 
entirely of painted and varnished wood, 
with exterior staircases. The ground-floor 
of this cottage contains kitchen, pantry, 
and dairy; and here the Queen’s daughters, 
when children, made cakes and tarts, 
pickles, jams, and butter, sometimes shared 
by relatives and friends, and sometimes 
carried away to the neighbouring poor. 
There is one room in the cottage which is 
very interesting, for it contains a large 
number of the playthings used by the 
Queen when a child. Outside are the 


nine gardens for the nine children, with 
a little orchard attached ; alsoa carpenter’s 
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shop for the boys and some miniature 
fortifications. 

On the shore are huge bathing-machines, 
and very strange articles they appear to the 
uninitiated, looking more like dismasted 
vessels than anything else; but they are 
thoroughly practical, the bathing being 
obtained inside by adjusting an apparatus 
which lets the water in to any height; 
these were designed by the late Prince 
Consort. The Queen has her own private 
bakery and an ice-well in the grounds; 
also a well-manned fire-engine. The house 
itself is protected by police and coast- 
guard, but the public entrances are in 
charge of liveried servants. The mews 
are very fine, and adjoining them is a 
cottage hospital for sick servants. The 
model farm is another feature of the estate, 
this having been originated by the late 
Prince Consort. Several other attractions 
might be enumerated, but enough has 
been said to give a fair idea of the interior 
and exterior charms of this, the favourite 
marine residence of her Majesty the Queen. 











By GENERAL 


WROTE an article three months 

ago, giving an account of some of 
the changes which have taken place in the 
Army since her Majesty ascended the 
throne. In that paper I showed that 
our effective forces of Cavalry have been 
increased, that the number of guns is 
about sixty times greater than the number 
effective in 1837, and that the Infantry of 
the Line, with the Army Reserve, is rather 
more than three times as numerous as it 
was at the beginning of the Queen’s 
reign. 

The nature of the narrative I was then 
writing did not permit of my touching on 
many of the changes which have been 
brought about in the manners and customs 
of the officers—changes so great as to have 
completely altered their character. I have 
little or no personal knowledge of the Army 
before 1855, and my information of events 
previous to that date was, when I wrote, and 
is now, derived from a friend, a retired 
General Officer, who entered the Service 
when the Queen came to the throne, 
commanded his battalion in the Crimea, 
a brigade at Aldershot, and was later 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces. 

In 1837, only two essentials were re- 
quired from a candidate for a commission 
in the Cavalry or Infantry of the Line, 
one being social position, and the other a 
moderate income. This latter qualifica- 
tion had not in those days the great 
importance which is now attached to it for 
Mounted branches of the Service. In 
Light Cavalry, which the sons of the 
landed aristocracy generally chose, a 
private income of £300 per annum was 
sufficient, though many young men had 
large sums at their disposal. The Heavy 
Cavalry regiments, in which the sons of 
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some opulent merchants sought occupa- 
tion, spent more money ; but no such sums 
were expended by the average young 
officer then as are now yearly squandered. 
Indeed, with the increased prosperity of the 
country the same remark is true of young 
men in civil life. 

The would-be officer of sixty years ago 
was not troubled by Examiners. It was 
sufficient that his social position should 
be attested by a recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, a Member 
of Parliament, or some gentleman of 
acknowledged position. Even as late as 
1852 the entrance examination, as con- 
ducted at Sandhurst, was often limited to 
a kindly inquiry for the health of the 
candidate’s papa, if, as happened in the 
case of our most distinguished General, 
the father had served in the Army. The 
usual age of entrance being sixteen, youths 
had not received. much education prior 
to joining the Army, and as few of the 
Seniors cared for anything but field sports 
and such-like occupations, youngsters had 
little or no encouragement to study the 
duties of the profession. If the battalion 
to which the officer was gazetted was in 
the Colonies, he joined the Dépét gener- 
ally about six months after appointment. 
For battalions in India there was a general 
Dépét at Chatham, where the conditions for 
forming a young man’s character were even 
less favourable than in a battalion. The 
regiment usually remained twenty years in 
India; most of the senior officers at the 
Dépét were married, and thus a number 
of thoughtless lads, brought together 
without much restraint, vied with their 
comrades in playing practical jokes 


with civilians and their door- knockers, 
which would now cause such disturbers 
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of the Peace to be brought up before a 
magistrate. 

As the Army in 1837 was at much less 
than half its present establishment, the 
small number of commissions available 
were generally obtained by a higher class 
socially than at present. Fusilier, Rifle, 
and Light Infantry battalions did not 
serve in the Tropics, and through them, 
therefore, the titled aristocracy entered the 
Service. In a Fusilier battalion early in 
the Reign there were a peer, four sons of 
peers, and three baronets, and ten titled 
officers in another regiment. This fact, 
and the want of means of locomotion, 
rendering county people more depend- 
ent on their neighbours for society, in- 
duced the custom of the leading families 
calling on the officers’ mess; and as 
battalions remained for years at one 
station, there was far closer intimacy than 
now between garrisons and residents. 

The institution of the mess was very 
different from what it is in these days. 
The dinner hour was at 6.30, when all sat 
down in full dress, the officer on duty 
wearing a sword. Beer was the ordinary 
beverage consumed during dinner, the 
custom of drinking wine every night being 
confined to the officers of certain rich 
Corps, in which, however, sherry and port 
were the only wines put on the table, 
except on very special occasions. In some 
messes what was termed “the first allow- 
ance” was drunk free of cost to the con- 
sumers twice a week, half a bottle being 
put on the table for each member present. 
If a stranger dined, all the friends of the 
officer who had invited the guest asked 
him to take wine with them. No one was 
permitted to leave the table until the 
president, who was generally the senior 
officer in the room, rose from his chair. 
There were no billiard-rooms, and smoking, 
which was not then general, was forbidden 
in either mess- or ante-rooms. Officers 
were not allowed to smoke pipes outside 
their own rooms, a prohibition which 
was in force twenty years later. Many 
breakfasted in their quarters, and there 
was never anything more than cold meat 
for luncheon, a meal not partaken of by 
all officers. 
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The rules as to wearing uniform were 
stringent. Except on hunting days no 
officers were allowed to wear plain clothes 
in barracks until after orderly-room hours. 
The General of the North-Western District, 
when going round for inspection, generally 
travelled in uniform, though on the out- 
side of a coach. In the early “ forties” 
my friend, wearing plain clothes, drove 
out seven miles from Chester to dine at 
a country house, and, to his horror, saw a 
Cocked hat in the hall. He immediately 
approached the General and apologised, 
but was, in spite of the intercession of the 
hostess, ordered back to ‘ dress himself 
properly.” At that time officers going 
into the Grand Stand at Chester races had 
to appear in uniform. 

My comrades of to-day, berthed on board 
magnificent steam-ships of 6000 tons and 
upwards, can have but little conception of 
the inconvenience endured by their pre- 
decessors on the ocean in the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign. Movements by sea 
were then carried out by sailing-vessels, 
the measurements of which were reckoned 
not as now, in thousands, but by hundreds 
of tons. Officers had to provide their 
own messing, and to furnish their cabins 
if separate accommodation was allotted, 
which was not always done. The dis- 
comfort was prolonged, as a voyage to 
Canada averaged from six weeks to two 
months, and that to India from four to six 
monthse The now short passage of eight 
hours from Kingstown to Birkenhead took 
two and a half days in the early “ forties,” 
and no arrangements were made for pro- 
visioning the passengers. 

One of the most disagreeable duties 
falling to officers in those days was the 
guarding of convicts out to and on 
Norfolk Island, for the voyage and the 
nature of the charge intensified all the 
horrors of shorter passages. 

Movements of troops by land were not, 
as now, arranged with consideration for 
the comfort of all concerned. In England 
officers were usually billeted, but in Ireland 
the residents and tradesmen were obliged 
to find accommodation, and the allow- 
ance did not cover the amount of hotel 
bills, even when such were available. 
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The present generation of officers occa- 
sionally grumbles about work and leave, 
but fifty years ago, though but little real 
work was done, there was practically still 
less leave of absence. There were then no 
‘*seconded” officers, and General Officers 
commanding districts could give a few 
days’ leave only, all power being con- 
centrated in the office of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Even at the headquarters of battalions 
the housing accommodation was inferior, 
and the troops were often lodged in county 
buildings, which had to be vacated at 
Assizes, or when required on other 
occasions by the county authorities. 

For the purpose of this paper, we may 
assume that the Army, as regards efficiency, 
stood still between 1837 and the date 
of the war in the Crimea. It was not 
until 1853 that brigades were brought 
together for exercise. In that year, a 
temporary camp being pitched at Chob- 
ham, about ten miles from where Alder- 
shot now stands, it was occupied for about 
three weeks by a mixed force of from 8000 
to 10,000 men, which was succeeded by a 
force of similar strength for a like period. 
This was all the training, under Service 
conditions, our soldiers possessed when 
England and France drifted into a war 
with Russia, and sent troops to the East 
without any defined plan of action. Three 
or four of the British Generals employed had 
served in the Peninsula; the Commander- 
in-Chief had lost an,arm at Waterloo, but 
we had none of the Departmental branches 
without which troops can neither march, 
be provisioned, nor cared for in sickness. 
The Regimental officers offered their 
lives freely to make up for the cruel 
neglect of the Nation and its Ministers, 
but such self-sacrifice, though it enabled 
England’s sons to beat their foes in the 
field, could neither feed nor clothe an 
army, and six months after we invaded 
the Crimea the 25,000 men landed near 
Eupatoria on Sept. 14, 1854, had practi- 
cally ceased to exist. 

Those old soldiers—for they averaged 
seven years’ service—‘‘died hard” in 
more senses than one. Even after their 
bodily strength failed from starvation, 
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exposure, and overwork, and they could 
apparently scarcely put one foot before 
the other, the defiant shouts of a Russian 
column advancing on our trenches in the 
darkness, relieved only by the snow- 
covered ground, would always galvanise 
the attenuated frames of our men into 
temporary vigorous action; and then, 
encouraged by the cheer of any officer 
whose voice they recognised, a dozen of 
these hungry, half-naked Britons would 
follow their leaders headlong into the 
heaviest columns of the enemy. As soon 
as the Russians retired, Nature asserted 
her claims, and our men lay down 
exhausted, in many cases not to move 
again until they are summoned to the 
next World, for the bones of over forty 
per centum of that indomitable soldiery 
rest in the East. 

That these painful results were attribut- 
able mainly to a want of transport was 
brought to light in the subsequent inquiry 
on our disasters before Sebastopol, where 
25,000 men were rendered non-effective 
in four or five months, almost entirely due 
to a want of means for conveying food a 
distance of eight miles—z.e., from Bala- 
clava to the trenches which had been 
thrown up before the beleaguered city. 

At this time, 1855, owing to the exef- 
tions of the Queen and the late Prince 
Consort, the land on which Aldershot 
Camp now stands was purchased ; and the 
public interest in the Army being main- 
tained by the heroism of the soldiers 
employed in suppressing the Mutiny of 
the Sepoys in India, enabled some pro- 
gress to be made towards attaining greater 
military efficiency. It was, however, not 
till late in the “‘ sixties” that a decided and 
persistent impulse was given to the hitherto 
spasmodic attempts to render the Army a 
fighting machine, by the coming to the 
Horse Guards of a young officer who has 
since become Commander-in-Chief. 

As I stated in my previous article, 
the appointments to the Staff of the 
Army when the Queen came to the throne 
bore out, or, perhaps, originated the adage 
“Once at Horse Guards, always at Horse 
Guards”—for one of the Staff there sat in 
his chair for over forty years, his assistant 








helping him for twenty-six years, till in 
each case death determined the appoint- 
ment ; and such extended. tenures of office 
are not conducive to progress. 

These gentlemen were, as a _ rule, 
remarkable for their good breeding and 
courteous manners; but there was one 
who, although he had an exceedingly kind 
heart, received officers who came to ask for 
his aid in such a manner as to render them 
uncomfortable, to say the least of it. On 
one occasion a young man who was sent 
for to hear something which, if salutary, 
was certainly unpleasant, happened to be 
playing billiards in ‘‘ Clubland” at the 
moment, and going over straightway to the 
Horse Guards, carried a piece of chalk in 
his waistcoat pocket. Being much irri- 
tated by the manner in which he had been 
received, on going out of the Staff Officer’s 
door he chalked up on it, ‘“‘ Cave canem.” 
Half an hour later the high official opening 
his door perceived the notice, and, as he 
had seen nobody else that afternoon, he 
had no difficulty in discovering the identity 
of the writer. To his credit be it recorded 
that, having sent for the young man again, 
he pointed out gently the impropriety of 
his conduct, and eventually granted him 
the boon for which he had previously 
asked in vain. 

Many of these old officers had a keen 
sense of humour, and I retain a vivid 
recollection of the readiness of an 
Adjutant-General’s pen at my own ex- 
pense. I joined the Dépdét of a cavalry 
regiment on my return from the Crimea, 
where I had been serving in the Naval 
Brigade. I had been for three years in 
the Royal Navy, drilling sailors at the 
carbine and cutlass exercises, which exer- 
cises were so similar to those taught in 
the cavalry forty years ago as to give 
me no difficulty in satisfying the Drill- 
Sergeant, on the second day, that it was 
useless to keep me any longer on the 
barrack square, and this he duly reported 
to the Riding-Master, who was the officer 
in command. 


He was obliged to enjoin 
care as to my instruction in the school, 
because, from having been wounded in the 
assault on the Redan, I had my arm in a 
sling. 


On the eleventh day after joining 
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I wrote direct to the Commander-in-Chief 
urging that I had not joined the Army to 
spend my time in a quiet country town ; 
and, alleging that I had passed all my 
drills, begged I might be allowed to join 
the headquarters of the regiment in the 


Crimea. This letter was duly acknow- 
ledged by the Adjutant-General to the 
Forces in the following terms: ‘The 
officer commanding the Dépét is directed 
to point out to this officer that corre- 
spondence should be forwarded through 
the proper channel. The Commander-in- 
Chief has always understood it takes more 
than eleven days to make a perfect 
cavalry officer, which time it appears the 
applicant has been at the Dépot.” The 
letter, however, wound up by saying that 
as the young officer was so anxious to 
return to the Crimea, he should be sent 
out at the first opportunity; and six weeks 
later this occurred. 

The standard of efficiency forty years 
ago was very different from that which now 
obtains. Our regiment, on returning from 
the East, was considered to be in bad 
order. It was probably neither better nor 
worse than all the others, since, strange as 
it may appear to civilians, no regiment is 
as good in a Peace point of view on its 
return from Service as when it sails from 
England. 

The General of the District was ordered 
to inspect us once a month, which did not 
impress us much, for most cavalry sub- 
alterns in those days had a greater respect 
for the Captain of a troop than they had 
for an infantry General; moreover, the 
elderly officer who was detailed to inspect 
the corps which I have in my mind was 
neither by his appearance, bearing, nor his 
knowledge of the cavalry branch of the 
Service likely to inspire much respect 
from young officers. Following the usual 
practice, he tested the efficiency of the 
Corps by asking the price of the men’s 
razors, braces, button-sticks and burn- 
ishers, all of which information was neatly 
annotated for us on a card by the Pay- 
Sergeant of a troop, and in the case of 
very nervous subalterns, copied on to 
the officer’s wristband. On one of these 
monthly inspections, the General, some- 
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what unfairly as it appeared to us, varied 
his questions by asking one of the lads 
what the men had for dinner. The sub- 
altern had been going round at the dinner 
hour for some months, but it had never 
occurred to him to see what the food was 
like, and he felt utterly unable to satisfy 
the regarding him 
At last, 
being pressed, he stammered out, ‘‘ What 

Beer, I 
suppose!” And although, perhaps, my 
friend knew a little less than some of us, 
yet he was by no means an unusual sample 
of the subalterns. 


General, who was 


sternly while awaiting an answer. 


do they have for dinner, Sir ? 


In our next station we suffered consider- 
ably from which the 
General Officer, who was quartered in our 
barrack, showed for our mess. He fre- 
quently invited himself to dine, and as we 
were much more punctilious about remain- 
ing at mess in those days while a guest 


the appreciation 


was present than we are now, the tax on 
our patience imposed by this General was 
great, especially for those who, like myself 
at that time, were total abstainers. We 
usually dined at seven, and as the General 
never left the table until he had consumed 
the best part of his second bottle of claret, 
it was generally eleven o’clock before we 
were allowed to go to the ante-room. 

During the twenty years which had 
elapsed since the Queen came to the 
throne the customs had changed, and in 
the fifties the whole consumption of wine 
was debited to all the members of the 
mess at the table. I do not think that 
anyone resented this so much as the dreary 
waste of time in being compelled to sit 
for four hours at the table. Even when 
we reached the ante-room, men of limited 
income were at some disadvantage, fora 
pipe was not yet allowed, except in the 
officer's own quarter. At the first mess 
meeting I ever attended (in 1856) the 
question of pipes being allowed in the 
ante-room was debated, but such was the 
Conservative feeling of the regiment that 
only two members voted for it. 

In all essential points the discipline of 
officers is better now than it was formerly. 
There can be no doubt that the visits 
of our officers to Germany have increased 


the outward marks of respect paid by all 
ranks to their superiors; and, indeed, in 
some regiments thirty years ago there was 
room for improvement in these respects. 
As aide-de-camp to a General Officer who 
was about to inspect the headquarters 
of a battalion of infantry, I witnessed 
the following scene : My chief met the 
commanding officer emerging from a part 
of the life termed 
** Lavatory,” which was immediately con- 


barracks, in civil 
tiguous to the parade on which the men 
were drawn up for the General’s inspection. 
The worthy Colonel was scarcely in a fit 


state to receive a General Officer. His 


jacket was unbuttoned, he had a large cigar 


in his mouth, his feet were encased in a 
pair of carpet slippers, and he held a 
substantial umbrella over his head as a 
protection against the slight rain which 
was then falling. 

It is often asserted that discipline of the 
Rank and File is not what it was formerly, 
but the only change I notice is in an 
upward tendency. 

During the Fenian troubles in Ireland 
in 1866-67, an impression was current in 
Dublin that the Fenians had gained over 
many converts in the ranks of a battalion 
quartered in the city. That there were 
some privates who had been quite willing 
to drink to “the health of the Pope and 
confusion to England” is possible, but I 
very much doubt if the movement ever 
really obtained a foothold among the 
soldiery. Even if it had, military train- 
ing is so potent as to cause all personal 
feelings to be overborne when in the 
balance with discipline. In March 1867 a 
company, in which there were many Irish- 
men, had been on the move from dark the 
preceding day till the morning, plodding 
wearily on behind a troop of a cavalry 
regiment, in a steady downpour of rain, 
in order to surprise a party of Fenians 
reported to be drilling in a wild district. 
About 3 a.m. a wag in the company asked 
one of his comrades, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a Fenian, “Well, now, 
what would ye do if you met your friends 
the Fanians—would ye fire?” And the man 
wearily replied, ‘‘ Oich, shure I’d shoot 
mee ain mither now if I met her!” 











If we consider the question of tactical 
instruction, it may seem strange to those 
officers who see the efforts now made to 
obtain sound lessons in the careful study 
and issuing of general and special ideas 
for military exercises, even in places so 
far removed from Aldershot as the West 
India Islands and the Straits Settlements, 
to learn that until recent years there was no 
such preparation at our tactical centres. 
The nearest approach to anything of the 
kind forty years ago that I ever attended, 
was the representation, as nearly as could 
be done, of celebrated battles of the time 
of Frederick the Great. 
duced—Rossbach, 


I saw thus repro- 
Kollin, and Leuthen, 
at the Curragh in 1857; but this great 
innovation was due to an unusually capable 
Staff Officer, and I served under three 
General Officers in the “sixties” who used 
to personally ‘“‘ dress” the line of markers 
at the point of Appui, and it was not until 
some years later that coherent schemes 
for field-days were issued. One of my 
chiefs, taking two-thirds of the numbers 
available, often used to fight a subordinate 
General with the remaining one-third. 
When, as_ happened occasionally, the 
subordinate was apparently about to win, 
the senior General would send to him 
orders to halt, so that he might outflank 
the smaller force. 

It is not, however, in military efficiency 
alone that a great change has taken place 
in the officers. Without pretending that 
their inner life is entirely different from 
what it was forty years ago, there can be 
no question that they are decidedly more 
respectable. An officer, when ordered to 
embark for the Crimea, was so hopelessly 
involved in debt that he was conveyed on 
board ship in a large vat, to avoid being 
arrested at the instance of his creditors. 
He lived for many years after being 
dangerously wounded in the Crimea on 
June 18, 1855. Late in the “sixties” I 
knew two commanding officers who 
obtained leave of absence, which was 
essential in their case, as, at the time, 
they were in a county gaol for debt. One 
was released by a general “whip” of 
the officers of his regiment. 


I do not think there can be any question 
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that the officers have now much more 
influence over the Rank and File than they 
had when I entered the Service. Except 
during occasional games of football or 
cricket—and these opportunities for mixing 
with the men did not occur more than 
half-a-dozen times in a year—the private 
soldier forty years ago seldom heard an 
officer’s voice except when giving a word 
of command. 

Now that so much of the instruction 
of the private soldier is carried out by 
the squadron and company officer, the 
knowledge they obtain of the characters 
of the men under their command is much 
closer and more satisfactory, and the men 
have much better opportunities of esti- 
mating the military efficiency of their 
leaders. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that we should strive to bring our officers 
into still closer touch with the men, and 
what Sir William Napier wrote fifty years 
ago is worthy of being noted— 

“The officers of those regiments, the 
43rd, 52nd, 95th Rifles (the nucleus of 


the celebrated Light Division in the 
Peninsula), were never averse to or 
mortified at being made to acquire, 


amidst the private soldiers, a complete 
knowledge of what as officers they were to 
exact from, and superintend with, those 
privates. Never did the system lead to 
disrespect or undue familiarity on the part 
of the soldiers; on the contrary, it pro- 
duced the natural effect of knowledge 
combined with power—willing and entire 
obedience from the soldiers, while the 
officers were proud of their acquirements, 
knew their men, and were known to them; 
knew when to exact and when to relax, 
and were in every sense commanders. 
This knowledge carried them through 
many a hard struggle when ignorance 
would have gone to the wall.” 

In recent Expeditions the company 
officers have eagerly carried out the duty 
of assisting, by timely warning and advice, 
in the preservation of the men’s health, and 
this care in itself constitutes a much 
stronger bond of sympathy between the 
officer and the private than could have 
existed in the earlier part of the Reign, 
when, as is aptly said in the “Soldier's 
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Pocket-Book,” ‘‘ Many privates only knew 
their officers as men who awarded them 
punishment.” But this is not the only 
change in the conduct of the officers. 
Thirty-five years ago the total number of 
Communicants at Holy Sacrament in 
the garrison churches at Aldershot was 
less than 150. In the last ten years the 
numbers have risen steadily from 380 in 
1887 to 678 in 1897, and in this manner 
and in furthering the Temperance move- 
ment the Regimental officers, nobly 
assisted by the Chaplains, are exercising 
an incalculably good effect on those 
entrusted to their care. 

As regards the Rank and File, while their 
material comforts have been improved, so 
has the outward decency of their conduct. 
One of my friends who spent between 
three and four years in the ranks told 
me that the bad language which he 
heard all around him on first going into a 
barrack-room, as a private, had ceased 
before he became a corporal. I asked him 
if he did not think the language remained 
the same, but his ears had become so 
accustomed to it that he did not notice 
the words. He said he was confident the 
men had ceased to swear in his presence, 
and, although he had never asked why they 
refrained from the practice, yet he knew 
they did so because they realised that he 
disliked it. 

The soldiers are much more amen- 
able to public opinion now than they 
were even twenty years ago. Some ten 
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years since, a Draft sent away from a 
station under my command behaved badly, 
but not nearly so badly as the newspaper 
reports represented. No official notice 
was taken of the matter, but the men felt 
so keenly the discredit that the conduct of 
the outgoing Draft had brought upon their 
Corps that the next Draft that went left 
the station in perfect order. 

I have said that soldiers are much better- 
behaved than they were when I entered 
the Service. They are certainly more 
intelligent, with the increase of education, 
but nevertheless they are still sufficiently 
drilled into automaton-like procedure and 
rigid obedience as occasionally to produce 
a comical situation. Four years ago, 
when in command of the Aldershot 
Division, I was riding past a Regimental 
cook-house. I had been taking consider- 
able interest in the preparation of the 
men’s rations, and, seeing a soldier coming 
out of a cook-house with his mess-tin and 
what appeared to be very thin soup a few 
minutes before one o’clock, when the 
dinner bugle had only just sounded, I 
ordered the man to halt, and another man 
to bring me a spoon from the cook-house. 
‘‘Hand me up that tin,” said I, and the 
man obeyed and stood motionless while 
I tasted the liquid. Getting rid of it as 
rapidly as possible, I said: ‘‘ It appears to 
me to be nothing but dirty water,” when 
the man answered, with the most stolid 
gravity: ‘‘ Please, Sir, that’s what it is; 
I am washing the tin out.” 





IMPERIAL EXPANSION 


By J. SCOTT 
HE “British Empire,” in the present 
acceptation of the term, may be said 

to have originated during the reign of her 
gracious Majesty, and, indeed, it is barely 
twenty years old. When her Majesty 
acceded to the throne, sixty years ago, 
she became Queen of the United King- 
dom and its ‘“‘ dependencies.” At that 
time the prevailing conception of the 
relation subsisting between the Colonies 
and the Mother-country was much the 
same as that which lost us the United 
States. For long after the Queen’s acces- 


sion it was usual for statesmen of both 
parties to snub the Colonies, to treat them 
as poor relations whom it might be con- 
venient at any moment to get rid of. Sixty 


years ago even Canada was disunited, 
was practically unexplored west of Lake 
Superior, and had only a restricted Con- 
stitution. The Cape was still a Crown 
Colony, and barely extended to the Orange 
River. The British patches on the West 
Coast of Africa were of no account. 
Australia was still popularly known as the 
convict settlement of Botany Bay. Although 
Western Australia had been. founded as a 
colony a few years before, Victoria and 
Queensland formed parts of New South 
Wales, while South Australia had only 
been started asa distinct settlement. Con- 
siderably more than half of India con- 
sisted of more or less independent native 
States. Even if we include the present areas 
of settlement in Canada and Australia, the 
total extent of the British Empire in 1837 
was only about 6} million square miles; 
whereas if we include only what was 
actually settled, it was not much over 
24 million square miles. The total trade 
of India and the Colonies (imports and 
exports) was barely thirty-five millions 
sterling, and their combined revenues 
about the same. The total trade of the 
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Mother - country was about 150 
millions sterling. 

Except in Asia, the expansion of the 
Empire and the growth of the Imperial 
idea were slow until about fifteen years 
ago. The inclusion, by conquest, or 
otherwise, of the independent States in and 
around India went on steadily from the 
very first years of the Queen’s reign. 
Space does not admit of our giving 
details of the various annexations in India. 
British suzerainty over Kashmir was 
recognised in 1846. Under Lord Dal- 
housie, 1848-56, the Punjab and Oudh 
were included in British territory, and the 
area of British Burma was increased by 
the annexation of Pegu. In 1876 Balu- 
chistan was practically included in the 
British sphere, and ten years later the whole 
of Burma came under her Majesty’s sway. 
In 1858 the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India was transferred from the 
East India Company to the Crown, and 
in 1876 the Queen assumed the title of 
Empress of India. During these sixty 
years the area of British territory in India 
has increased from about 600,000 square 
miles to 965,000 square miles, and the 
population from 158 millions to 222 mil- 
lions. If to this we add the Feudatory 
States, which are under British suzerainty, 
the total area now under her Majesty’s 
sway, directly or indirectly, is 1,560,000 
square miles, and the population close 
on 300 millions. Elsewhere in Asia the 
Empire has received additions during 
the reign. In the Straits Settlements, 
in 1837, the British occupation was re- 
stricted to a few points on the coast. Since 
then the colony proper has expanded, and 
many of the native Malay States have been 
taken under British protection, so that the 
Queen’s sway extends over a large portion 
of the Southern Malay Peninsula, the 
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British sphere having expanded from a 
few hundred miles in 1837 to 40,000 in 
1897. The vastly important port of Aden 
was taken possession of two years after 
her Majesty’s accession, while Hong-Kong 
was ceded to Britain in 1841. In 1881 
the first of the great modern Chartered 
Companies, that of British North Borneo, 
was founded ; .and now our possessions in 
that island cover 90,000 square miles. 
Cyprus is regarded as geographically in 
Asia, but as it is in the Mediterranean, its 
administrative annexation, in 1878, may be 
taken as some compensation for the cession 
of the Ionian Islands to Greece in 1863. 
Thus it may be said that during her 
Majesty’s reign our responsibilities in 
Asia have almost trebled; but in that 
period the trade of India alone has grown 
from eighteen millions sterling to close on 
150 millions sterling, while her revenue has 
increased from eighteen millions to eighty 
millions. 

In America the Dominion of Canada 
has expanded apace. In 1837 there was 


no “ Dominion,” only detached colonies 


in the East, and an enormous area in the 
West and North-West, almost entirely 
given over to the Hudson Bay Company’s 
trappers. During the long reign, Mani- 
toba, British Columbia, the North-West 
Territories have became separate provinces, 
and all united under one separate Govern- 
ment, with a total area of 3,300,000 square 
miles, and a population of five millions. 
Agricultural and mining industries have 
spread over the land, while the trade has 
grown from about seven millions to over 
forty millions sterling. The West Indies 
have remained much as they were in 
1837. British Honduras and British 
Guiana have somewhat expanded their 
borders, while the trade of the Falkland 
Islands has grown to be over ten times what 
it was sixty years ago. 

Since 1837 Australia has expanded from 
amere convict settlement to a congeries 
of colonies which, in spite of occasional 
adversities, are among the most progressive 
sections of the Empire. There is every 
reason to hope that while her Majesty is 
still on the throne these colonies will 
be federated into a great Dominion, not 
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inferior in importance to that of Canada. 
Tasmania has long ceased to be the con- 
vict colony of Van Diemen’s Land, and is 
now one of the fairest gems of the Im- 
perial crown. It was only in 1840 that 
New Zealand was ceded to England 
by the native chiefs. Since then the 
white population has increased from a few 
hundred to over 700,000; it has a revenue 
of over four millions sterling, and carries 
on a trade valued at fifteen millions a year. 
During these sixty years the Australasian 
Colonies have passed through the turbulent 
period of gold fever, and now their wool 
product far exceeds in value all the gold 
they ever produced. The annexation, in 
1887, of about 90,000 miles in New Guinea 
must not be overlooked ; nor of Fiji (8000 
square miles), thirteen years earlier; not 
to mention a few other gems in the 
Pacific. In Australasia and the Pacific 
the Queen - Empress reigns over some 
3,200,000 square miles, with a white 
population approaching five millions. In 
1837 the white population did not exceed 
150,000. At the same date the combined 
trade of these colonies probably was not 
worth more than five millions sterling ; it 
is now valued at 120 millions, while the 
combined revenue is 60 millions, and the 
Colonies are progressive enough to boast 
a debt of 220 millions. There are some 
15,000 miles of railways open. 

It is when we turn to Africa that we find 
the most wonderful expansion of the 
Empire during her Majesty’s reign. In 
1837 Cape Colony probably did not 
exceed 100,000 square miles in area, with a 
population of 154,000, of whom consider- 
ably less than half were white; and that 
was our greatest African possession at the 
time. What is now the colony of Natal 
was in the hands of a few Boer trekkers, 
and there were no Transvaal and no Orange 
Free State. Gambia, Sierra Leone, and 
the Gold Coast Colonies were mere patches 
of little account ; probably, 120,000 square 
miles would cover the whole of the British 
Empire in Continental Africa in 1837, 
doing a trade which might be valued at 
%300,000 annually. Cape Colony could 
not help advancing, but until some twenty 
years ago it was slowly and reluctantly. 
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LAND-AREA OF THE WORLD AS KNOWN IN 1837. 


AREA OF THE GRITIGH EMPIRE IN i637 


2.621.700 SQUARE MILES 


51.951.587 SQUARE MILES 


LAND-AREA OF THE WORLD AS KNOWN IN 1897 


AREA OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN 1897 
1.941.205 SQUARE MILES 


52.313.034 SQUARE MILES 
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Natal became a separate colony in 1856. 
It was only in 1883, when there were 
signs that Germany thought of enter- 
ing the field as a colonial powcr, that 
England began to feel uneasy as to her 
position in Africa; and it was in 1884, 
when Germany made her first grab in 
Africa, that we woke up to the vast 
importance of our empire beyond the seas, 
and our conception of the true character 
of the British Empire as a whole received 
a marvellous expansion. Since that date 
this conception has grown until we no 
longer think of our Colonies as “‘ dependen- 
cies,” but treat them as units along with 
the Mother-country in one great Imperial 
whole. In the beginning of 1884 the 
British sphere in Africa covered only some 
300,000 square miles. Since then the Cape 
alone has expanded to about that area, 
with a population of two millions, of whom 
some 400,000 are whites. Three great 
Chartered Africa Companies have been 
created. That of East Africa has gone the 


way of the old East India Company ; its 
territories have been taken over. by the 


Imperial Government. In East Africa alone 
the whole extent of the British sphere covers 
about a million square miles. In South 
Africa, beyond the Cape and across the 
Zambezi, we have acquired half-a-million 
square miles, while the territory of the 
Royal Niger Company covers an equal 
area. The old West African colonies 
have expanded, and Lagos has been 
created. Our dominion in Africa now in- 
cludes some 23 million square miles, with 
a population of about forty millions, of 
whom probably a million are whites, doing 
an annual trade of forty millions sterling. 
Such in brief has been the expansion of 
the Empire during her Majesty’s reign : it 
has doubled in area and in population. 
She is now the Sovereign of some twelve 
million square miles, a little less than one- 
fourth of the total land area of the globe ; 
and a population of 400 millions—one 
fourth of the total population of the globe. 
The area of the Empire is now three 
times the size of Europe; about three 
million square miles larger than the whole 
of the Russian Empire in Europe and 
Asia; more than ten times the size of the 
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German Empire at home and abroad ; nine 
million square miles more than the whole 
of the French dominions ; and somewhat 
more than the total area of Africa. The 
total population of the Empire is almost 
equal to that of Europe, more than 
double that of Africa, more than three 
times that of the Russian Empire or of the 
whole of America, and about five times 
the population of France and all her 
possessions. 

The combined revenue of the Colonies 
and India is 150 millions sterling and of the 
whole Empire 250 millions. The total 
trade of India and the Colonies is over 
400 millions, and of the Empire 1200 
millions; while the shipping that enters 
and clears the ports of the Empire amounts 
to close on 200 million tons annually. 

If we look at a map of the world and 
note the geographical distribution of the 
British Empire, we may be able to realise 
the force of the saying that the Queen 
reigns over a realm on which the sun 
never sets. While the great life-giver is 
still blazing over India, he is high in 
the heavens of Aden and Cyprus and 
Malta and our South and East African 
possessions, while his. early beams are 
rousing to a fresh day’s work the people 
of the Mother- country and their fellow- 
citizens in West Africa, the tiny islets of 
the Atlantic, and Gibraltar. As he rises 
in the heavens, his rays begin their march 
across her Majesty’s great American 
Dominion, spreading their genial influence 
southwards to the West Indies and British 
Guiana, and still further south to the remote 
Falklands. One after another, the welcome 
light bathes in glory the many island 
groups and islet gems that fringe our 
Empire in the broad bosom of the Pacific. 
Anon it reaches Fiji and New Zealand, 
and breaks upon the coast of the great 
Australian Continent and New Guinea. 
An hour or two later its beams break 
across the horizon on North Borneo, the 
Malay States, Hong-Kong, and Burma; 
and ere the sun has completed his daily 
round, he may even have a smile to spare 
for the lonely Keelings and Christmas 
Island, and their far-away neighbours, 
St. Paul and Amsterdam. 





THE QUEEN’S HOMES.—V. BALMORAL. 


Photographs by R. Milne, Ballater. 


ALMORAL CASTLE, the ‘“‘High- up these mountain heights, its crystal 
land home” of the Queen, is waters being fed by almost perpetual 
situated in the valley of the Dee, in the snow. Its course is at first narrow and 


BALMORAL CASTLE AND LOCHNAGAR. 


Aberdeenshire Highlands. These High- confined, owing to the proximity of the 
lands, spurs of the great Grampian range, _ hills by which it is hemmed in; but as the 
embrace three of the highest mountains in hills gradually lessen in altitude till they 
Great Britain—Ben Muich Dhui, Braeriach, are lost in the coast-line at Aberdeen, the 
and Cairntoul—in whose solitudes the basin of the Dee broadens out into a rich 
counties of Aberdeen, Inverness, and Perth and fertile and at many places beautiful 
meet. The river Dee has its sources far valley. The chief scenic features of the 
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river lie between Ballater, the terminus of 
the Deeside Railway from Aberdeen, and 
Braemar, a well-known Highland sana- 
torlum, enjoying a location more than 
one thousand feet above sea-level. Bal- 
moral is precisely half-way between the 
two, the fiftieth milestone from Aberdeen 
being directly opposite the Castle. 

The Castle occupies a charming site on 
the south bank of the Dee, adjacent to a 
magnificent sweep of the river. A long 
stretch of the river valley extends on each 
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early autumn. And away to the south- 
west looms up Lochnagar, whose sharp 
peaks, sheer precipices, and rugged corries 
make it the most picturesque of all the 
mountains in this “land of the mountain 
and the flood.” Her Majesty herself well 
described the lovely situation of Balmoral 
in certain “‘ first impressions” recorded in 
her Diary, now reproduced in “ Leaves 
from the Journal of Our Life in the High- 
lands” : ‘* We went up to the top of the 
wooded hill opposite our windows, where 


VIEW OF BALMORAL CASTLE FROM THE NORTH-WEST, INCLUDING THE BALL-ROOM. 


a 
side, terminating westwards in the pine 


forest of Ballochbuie, and gently shading 
away to the east in the clumps of silvery 
birches that line the river-bank at Aber- 
geldie. Low wooded hills in the immediate 
foreground give a touch of softness toa 
landscape the predominant features of 
which are in complete consonance with 
the poetic description of Caledonia as 
“stern and wild.” Masses of bare hills 
rise to the north, looking ordinarily dark 
and brown under the dull grey clouds that 
are common in this region, yet resplendent 
in purple colours when their heather-clad 
slopes reflect the sunlight of summer or 


there is a cairn, and up which there is a 
pretty winding path. The view from here, 
looking down upon the house, is charming. 
To the left you look towards the beautiful 
hills surrounding Lochnagar, and to the 
right towards Ballater, to the glen (or 
valley) along which the Dee winds, with 
beautiful wooded hills, which reminded us 
very much of the Thiiringerwald. It was 
so calm, and so solitary, it did one good as 
one gazed around ; and the pure mountain 
air was most refreshing. All seemed to 
breathe freedom and peace, and to make 
one forget the world and its sad turmoils.” 

“Our dear Balmoral” is a phrase 





BALMORAL 


THE ENTRANCE-HALL. 


THE BALL-ROOM. 
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frequently employed by the Queen in her 
Journal, and her Majesty’s attachment to 
the place thus affectionately described is 
unbounded. Much of this affection may 
be attributed to the natural attractions of 
Balmoral, its bracing climate, and the 
perfect seclusion enjoyed by the royal 
family when in residence here ; but doubt- 
less, as the years have rolled on, Balmoral 
has also come to be cherished by its royal 
owner for its associations and memories. 
First and foremost among these are the 
memories of her beloved Consort. They 
are strikingly demonstrated in a passage 
in the ‘“ Leaves,” titled ‘‘ Love for Bal- 
moral”: ‘‘ Every year my heart becomes 
more fixed in this dear Paradise, and so 
much more so now [1856] that a// has 
become my dear Albert’s own creation, 
own work, own building, own laying out, 
as at Osborne; and his great taste, and 
the impress of his dear hand, have been 
stamped everywhere.” Other family recol- 
lections must crowd in upon her Majesty 
whenever she returns to her favourite Dee- 
side. It was at Balmoral that the Princess 
Royal became engaged to the Crown 


Prince of Germany (afterwards the Em- 


peror Frederick), a pretty little idyllic 
story being told of how the Prince de- 
clared his feelings by presenting the 
Princess with a sprig of white heather, 
a symbol of good luck; and in a 
lonely glen beyond one of the Queen’s 
‘“‘shiels” or shooting - lodges at the 
foot of Lochnagar, the spot is_ still 
shown where Princess Louise plighted her 
troth to the Marquis of Lorne. Balmoral 
was the scene of the “ home-comings ”— 
appropriately celebrated, it need hardly be 
said—of the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught and the Duke and Duchess of 
Albany after their respective marriages. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg’s daughter, 
Princess Ena, was born at Balmoral Castle 
on Oct. 24, 1887—the first royal child 
born in Scotland since 1600; and four 
years later another Battenberg baby was 
born in the castle—a boy Prince, who 
received the good Scotch name of Donald. 

Sadder recollections there are about 
Balmoral—recollections that may be said 
to be now permanently recorded on the 
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estate itself. One of the heights above 
the Castle is crowned—and crowned con- 
spicuously— by the Albert Memorial, a 
large pyramid of granite. It bears an 
inscription from the Wisdom of Solomon, 
which, when the memorial was erected, 
evoked some hostile criticism in sundry 
ecclesiastical quarters— 

He being made perfect in a short time, fulfilled 

a long time: 

For his soul pleased the Lord. 

Therefore hastened He to take him 

Away from among the wicked. 

A handsome cross in the grounds west of 
the Castle commemorates Princess Alice. 
There is a Duke of Albany ‘ Memorial 
Chair” elsewhere in the grounds; and 
only last year a monolith in the form of an 
ancient Scottish cross, in memory of the 
ill-fated Prince Henry of Battenberg, was 
placed in a lovely spot in the Ballochbuie 
forest. Below the inscription indicating 
that the memorial was erected by the 
Queen “to the dear memory of her beloved 
and lamented son-in-law” are the following 
lines, understood to have been written for 
the purpose by one high in Court circles— 
Brief life! in sport and war so keen, 
Mourned by these winds in heath and fir, 
As where the falling breakers stir 
The palms that crown thy closing scene. 

The remote situation of Balmoral has 
largely shut it out from participation in 
the public life of the nation and the great 
events of the Empire and of the Queen’s 
long reign, but it may be noted that it was 
while in residence at the Castle that her 
Majesty received the news of such im- 
portant events as the deaths of the Duke 
of Wellington and the Prince Imperial, 
the fall of Sebastopol, and the victory of 
Tel-el-Kebir. The Castle has been visited 
by one or two royal potentates, among 
them the Shah of Persia and the King of 
the Belgians, and by many minor nota- 
bilities, but the most important State 
visit was that of the Czar and the Czarina 
of Russia last autumn. 

The Queen first visited Balmoral in 
September 1848, sailing to Aberdeen and 
driving thence to Balmoral on the day 
after her arrival. In marked contrast to 
that tedious mode of travelling, the journey 
is now, and has been for many years past, 
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made continuously by rail from Windsor 
to Ballater. A projected extension of the 
railway line further up the Deeside Valley 
was abandoned, in deference, it is under- 
stood, to the wishes of her Majesty. The 
Queen desiring a residence in Scotland, 
Balmoral was the Earl of 
Aberdeen (the Earl who subsequently be- 
came Premier), and it was also highly 
recommended by Sir James Clark, then 
her Majesty’s physician. It was at first 
taken on lease; but in 1852 the Prince 
Consort bought the estate for £31,500: 


aw 


selected by 
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Mr. William Smith, Aberdeen, being the 
architect, though the design owes much 
to the suggestions of the Prince Consort, 
who also directed the laying-out and 
planting of the surrounding grounds. 
Built of grey granite, and in consequence 
a prominent object in the landscape for 
miles around, the Castle is of the 
Scotch baronial style of architecture. 
It consists of two blocks, connected by 
wings, and has a massive square tower 
100 ft. high, terminating in three orna- 
mental turrets and a flag-tower. Granite 


HER MAJESTY WITH THE PRINCESS ROYAL AND THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AT LOCH LAGGAN, 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


From the Picture by Str Edwin Landseer, R.A., t1 the Roval Collection at Windsor Castle. 


and in 1878 her Majesty purchased 
Ballochbuie Forest—a large and valuable 
pine wood adjoining Balmoral. There is a 
tradition that the forest was originally 
given by the Earl of Mar to the Farquhar- 
sons of Invercauld in exchange for a tartan 
plaid, and the tradition is commemorated 
on a stone denoting the Queen’s entry 
into possession, which is inscribed, ‘‘ The 
bonniest plaid in Scotland.” The Queen's 
property on Deeside now comprises over 
40,000 acres, and extends along the Dee 
for half-a-dozen miles; includes 
a portion of Lochnagar. The present 
Castle at Balmoral was built in 1853-55, 


it also 


does not readily lend itself to ornament- 
ation ; massiveness and “ solidity” are its 
merits—conspicuous at Balmoral if any- 
where. But for these characteristics the 


Castle might almost be designated a plain 


building. The west front, however, is 
somewhat relieved by the insertion of 
white marble panels; these bear bas-reliefs 
representing St. Andrew (the patron saint 
of Scotland), St. George and the Dragon, 
and St. Hubert and the Deer. The royal 
arms, too, are sculptured in high relief 
above the main entrance, and along the 
principal front—that to the south—are 
several shields with carved insignia. 
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The comparative simplicity of the ex- 
terior of the Castle is reproduced in the 
interior, the internal arrangements and 
decorations being of a kind more befitting 
an ordinary Highland mansion than a royal 
residence. ‘The stags’ heads that line the 
éntrance hall and corridor testify that the 
Castle is situated in the heart of a deer- 
stalking country ; and most of them have 
a history, being associated with the sport 
of some scion of royalty or royal or 
noble guest. A life-size bronze figure of 
Malcolm Canmore occupies a recess in 
the entrance-hall, and on each side of this 
recess are cases containing the old colours 
of the 79th Highlanders. In the adjoin- 
ing corridor—which runs through the 
building from south to north—is a marble 
statue of the late Prince Consort, life-size, 
executed by Mr. Theed, a replica of which, 
in bronze, is to be found in the grounds 
outside, near a similar statue of the Queen. 
There is an excellent bust of her Majesty 
in the entrance-hall, and busts of deceased 
members or connections of the royal 
family—among them the Duke of Albany, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, and the Emperor 
Frederick—adorn the corridor and stair- 
case. The various rooms of the Castle 
are upholstered. and decorated in an un- 
pretentious manner, pleasingly reflecting 
the simple and unaffected tastes of the 
royal family. ‘The dining-room, drawing- 
room, and library must, indeed, be con- 
scientiously described as comparatively 
ordinary rooms, the only-note of distinction 
being the prevalence of tartan furnishings— 
the windows are drapéd - with Victoria 
tartan-and the carpets are of. royal .Stuart 
tartan. «: The’ ball-room is the only part 
of the Castle—internally, at least—that 
denotes a royal palace. It is.a large and 
handsome .room, lighted ‘by: magnificent 
candelabra; and decorated with stags’ heads 
and. groups of swords, targets, and plaids. 
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Her Majesty's private rooms are on the first 
floor above the drawing-room, and overlook 
the gardens to the west of the Castle. 
The Queen ordinarily visits Balmoral 
twice a year—for a few weeks in May and 
June, and for a longer stay in autumn, 
generally from the middle of August till 
the middle of November; the first visit 
embraces her own birthday, May 24, and the 
second the birthday of the Prince Consort, 
Aug. 26. Her Majesty’s life at Balmoral 
does not materially differ from the routine 
observed at the other royal residences ; 
and in the same manner as there, it is 
essentially that of a quiet and retired lady, 
and is perfectly unostentatious. The early 
morning is devoted here, as at Windsor 
and Osborne, to the disposal of mails and 
despatches relating to affairs of State and 
public business. Her Majesty drives 
out in the forenoon and afternoon; 
and: dinner is served at nine o’clock in 
the evening, perhaps the only distinctively 
Scotch feature of life at Balmoral being 
that the music at dinner (and at ordinary 
meals, too) is that of the bagpipes. The 
extensive estate now owned by the Queen 
is laid out with excellent carriage roads, 
but her Majesty is not infrequently to be 
seen driving on the public roads of the 
district, and occasionally she drives to 
Mar Lodge, a few miles west of Braemar, 
the autumn residence of her grand- 
daughter, the Duchess of Fife. Advancing 
years have necessarily curtailed the visits 
to neighbours, cotters, and dependents 
that were wont to be made, and that 
endeared her Majesty to all the residents 
in- and about Balmoral. But the esteem 
and affection entertained for the Queen all 
up and down Deeside have in no way been 
lessened, and nowhere, perhaps, is personal 
veneration for the Sovereign of these 
realms stronger and warmer than in the 
neighbourhood of Balmoral. 





“Der Majesty to-day.” 








THE LITERATURE OF 


THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 


T the moment when Queen Victoria 
succeeded to the throne, English 
literature was in a condition of compara- 
tive stagnation. - Forty years had passed 
since the protest of poetry against con- 
vention, and the romantic revolution was 
complete in verse and prose. The new 
spirit had penetrated every corner of 
literary production, and the various strains 
introduced from Germany, from Celtic 
sources, from the resuscitated study of 
natural landscape, from the habit of con- 
templating radical changes in political, 
religious, and social ideas, had settled 
down into accepted intellectual formulas, 
which themselves were in danger of 
becoming humdrum .and_ conventional. 
Deprived of the studied grace of the 
eighteenth century, literature in England 
threatened to take new forms of empti- 
ness, which should not be even elegant or 
harmonious. The great poets of the 
revolt were all dead except Words- 
worth, who was silent in retirement; 
in the second rank, Rogers, Southey, 
Campbell, and Moore survived, but old 
and all unready to sing. As the bold Bon 
Gaultier put it, there seemed “none of 
British song might dare a deed of derring- 
do.” In the general hush the voice of 
Leigh Hunt, still in full cry, sounded most 
like that of a veritable poet. 

In prose, matters were almost worse, 
because here it was not so much ex- 
haustion as positive bad taste which made 
itself felt. At no period in our history 
had less attention been paid to style than 
during the reign of William IV. The 
revolt against formality which had been 
so beneficial to our verse had acted disas- 
trously upon our prose; the death of Sir 
Walter Scott had left romantic writing in 





absolute decay. Criticism, sunken to a 
pedantic and conventional level of com- 
monplace, was slipping from the authority 
of Jeffrey. History was more healthily 
active in the hands of Hallam, Milman, 
and Napier. Lockhart was in the act of 
producing that masterpiece of biography, 
his “Life of Scott.” But the finest 
prose being written at the time of her 
Majesty’s accession was anonymously con- 
tributed to two Scotch magazines by 
Thomas De Quincey, or polished in the 
retirement of a garden in Fiesole by 
Walter Savage Landor. For all the 
general reader could perceive in 1837, 
prose composition in England was at a 
singularly low ebb. 

Five years, it may roughly be said, 
passed before the signals of a revival 
of taste could be perceived. It showed 
itself first of all in poetry, where a body of 
writing which had been kept back by 
the persistent neglect of its immediate 
inspirers, Shelley and Keats, took advan- 
tage of the growing fame of those authors 
to insist on a recognition of itself. Hence, 
although Tennyson had been a published 
author since 1826, the real date of his 
efflorescence as a_ great, indisputable 
power in poetry is 1842. Elizabeth 
Barrett, whose first volume appeared in 
1825, does not make her definite mark 
until 1844; while Robert Browning, 
whose “ Pauline” is of 1833, and his 
“ Strafford” of our royal year 1837, 
begins to find readers and a discreet 
recognition in 1846, at the close of the 
series of his ‘‘Bells and Pomegranates.” 
These three poets, then, formed a group 
which it is convenient to consider together. 
Greatly dissimilar in detail, they possessed 
distinctive qualities in common; we may 
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regard them as we do Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey, or Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats. The vogue, however, of this 
cluster of poets was destined to develop 
more slowly, perhaps, but much more 
steadily, and for a longer period, than that 
of any previous trio, After fifty years of 
production and increasing popularity, two 
of them were still amongst us, in the 
enjoyment of an almost unparalleled 
celebrity. The poetry of later Victorian 
generations had the disadvantage of being 
always embroidered against the glowing 
and vital designs of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, who held the field, as developing 
forces, until the Queen had been on the 
throne for more than a half a century. 
The one prose-writer who in years was 
the exact contemporary of these poets, but 
who was enjoying a universal popularity 
while they were 
still obscure, 
the greatest 
novelist since 
Scott, the first 
great humourist 
since Gold- 
smith, the 
earliest and in 
some ways still 
the most typical 
of Victorian 
writers, was Charles Dickens. English 
fiction had been straying farther and 
farther from the peculiarly national type 
of Ben Jonson and Smollett—the study, 
that is, of ‘‘ humours,” oddities, ex- 
travagant peculiarities of incident and 
character—when the publication of the 
“Pickwick Papers” at once revealed a 
new writer of colossal genius, and re- 
suscitated that obsolete order of writing. 
Here was evident not merely an extra- 
ordinary power of invention and bustle of 
movement, but a spirit of such boundless 
merriment as the world had never seen 
before. From the book- publication of 
“Pickwick” in 1838 until his death in 
1870, Dickens enjoyed a popularity greater 
than that of any other living author. During 
the first ten years of the Victorian era he was 
so prominentas practically to overshadow all 
competitors. When we look back hastily, 
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we see nothing but his prolific puppet- 
show, and hear nothing but the peals of 
laughter of his audience. There were not 
wanting those who, in the very blaze of his 
early genius, saw reason to fear that his 
mannerisms and his exaggeration would 
grow upon him; but until 1847 Dickens 
had no serious rival, for Bulwer, sunken 
between his first  brilliancy and _ his 
final solidity, was producing nothing but 
frothy “‘ Zanonis” and dreary ‘‘ Lucretias.” 
Marryat and Lever came nearest to 
Dickens among the masculine novelists 
of this period. Gay caricature, sudden 
bursts of sentiment, lively description 
broken up by still livelier anecdote, with 
a great nonchalance as to the evolution of 
a story and the propriety of its ornament— 
these were the qualities which characterised 
the novelists of the Farly Victorian age. 
Carlyle was 
engaged in 
authorship from 
at least 1825 to 
1877, but the 
centraland most 
characteristic 
part of his in- 
fluence and 
labour was Early 
Victorian. 
“The French 
Revolution” appeared in 1837, and by 
the time that ‘‘ Past and Future” was 
published, in 1843, Carlyle had revealed 
to the world the force that was in him 
and the general nature of his message 
to mankind. His bleak and rustic spirit, 
moaning, shrieking, roaring, like a wild 
wind in some inhospitable woodland, had 
caught the ear of the age, and sang to it 
a fierce song which it found singularly 
attractive. Having opened with a clear 
and simple use of English, very much like 
that of Jeffrey, Carlyle had proceeded 
deliberately to create and to adopt an 
eccentric language of his own, founded on 
a careful selection of Greek and German 
constructions. As essayist, lecturer, critic, 
and stripper-off of social raiment, Carlyle 
first secured public attention, and then re- 
vealed himself as the most clairvoyant his- 
torian England had possessed since Gibbon. 
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Born after Carlyle, and dying some 
twenty years before him, Macaulay pressed 
into a short life, feverishly filled with 
various activity, no less work than the 
Sage of Chelsea achieved in his length of 
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Though never profound or suggestive, he 
is, whether as essayist or historian, so 
copious, brilliant, and everlastingly inter- 
esting, so admirably pictorial and vivid, so 
organic and intelligent, that readers are 
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days. But Macaulay is without the ele- 
ment of mystery; he lacks vision of unseen 
things; he instructs and entertains, but 
has no message to the heart. Yet it is 
a narrow judgment which sweeps away 
Macaulay. He has been, and probably 
will long continue to be, a most valuable 
factor in the cultivation of the race. 


still captivated in their thousands, and 
much to their personal advantage. While 
the majority of young writers were being 
influenced against their will by the domin- 
ation of these two mannered styles of 
Macaulay and Carlyle, the Sermons of 
Newman, and his contributions to agi- 
tating religious controversy, were of no 
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little service in preserving the tradition 
of sound, unemphatic English, delicate, 
moderate, and flexible. 

At the close of the first decade of her 
Majesty’s reign an extraordinary revival of 
prose literature 
took place. In- 
stead of three or 
four command- 
ing voices, in the 
presence of 
which little elsc 
could be heard, 
a chorus of ad- 
mirable writers 
broke forth. 
This was the period of the early ac- 
tivity of Mr. Ruskin, who, alone among 
the great names of the beginning of the 
reign, still remains with us to-day. In 
1847, “‘ Vanity Fair” and “‘ Jane Eyre”; 
in 1848, ‘“‘ Mary Barton”; in 1849, “The 
Caxtons”; and in 1850 “Alton Locke” 
revivified the field in English fiction in 
every direction, and prepared it for its 
subsequent variety in experiment. In 
1847 the fiery eloquence of Froude was 
first vocal in ‘The Nemesis of Faith.” 
In 1846, Grote, after delaying long, laid 
the foundations of a new school of 
scientific history. All these, and many 
other signs of the times, translated on the 
Continent of Europe by fierce political 
upheavings, were the symptoms of an 
impatience with that spirit of compromise 
and convention which had been settling 
down upon the minds of men. The epoch of 
1848, in a milder and less revolutionary 
form, repeated 
the intellectual 
phenomena of 
1795. But as 
the volcanic 
force was 
smaller, so was 
the crust to be 
broken up less 
heavy and less 
concrete. The ea ari 
result was not a crisis in literature such 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge inaugurated, 
but merely a general brightening and 
enlivening. Now, too, the influence of 
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the three chief poets of the age, highly 
romantic, spiritual, and artistic, began to 
be acutely felt, and reverberated, for the 
first time, on the style of the prose writers. 
Tennyson’s verse had made the apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Ruskin possible, and the wild 
apologues of Elizabeth Barrett prepared 
readers to endure the adventures of Jane 
Fyre. 

It was during these years of activity and 
expansion that Matthew Arnold was chiefly 
engaged in the composition of those works 
of his in verse, which, lightly esteemed by 
his own generation, have come to seem to 
younger readers, in their pure and strenu- 
ous passion, not the greatest, but perhaps 
the most characteristic rendering in poetry 
of what has been best in the spirit of the 
Victorian Age. Robert Browning, now 
married to Elizabeth Barrett, was settled 
in Italy, and husband and wife alike were 
subjected to 
European rather 
than insular in- 
fluences. At 
home, Chartism, 
the Oxford 
Movement, the 
increased zeal 
for education, 
and a hundred 
other sources of 
animation encouraged the production of 
rich and abundant literature. To this 
period of exuberance a violent check was 
brought by certain public events, of which 
the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny 
need alone be mentioned. But though 
the output of works was momentarily 
suspended, the tendency of literature was 
not diverted ; it proceeded, with but slowly 
lessening enthusiasm and abundance, till 
the deaths of Macaulay, Thackeray, Mrs. 
Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, Clough, and 
Keble prepared the world in the early 
sixties for a fresh generation of innovators. 

The place of the great novelists who 
now passed away was promptly taken by 
Anthony Trollope, whose studies of middle- 
class observation opened with “ The 
Warden” of 1855; and by George Eliot, 
whose ‘“ Scenes of Clerical Life” began to 
appear in 1857. There has been a striking 
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reaction against these two favourites of the 
public, and their fame is at this moment 
greatly inferior to that of their immediate 
predecessors. Each, nevertheless, excelled 
in the portraiture of everyday existence, 
humorously, delicately; while George 
Eliot added to this gift of realism an un- 
questionable power over the human heart ; 
her pathos often culminates in genuine 
tragedy. But she lacked invention, and 
her affectation of omniscience having first 
overawed her public, ended by exasper- 
ating and alienating it. Yet the hour of 
revival is sure 
to strike for 
George Eliot, 
and in herwake 
we may expect 
tosee reappear- 
ing another 
neglected 
novelist of the 
sixties — the 
virile and in- - Mes. Baowmsze 
trepid Charles 
Reade. 
Criticism 
now began to 
take promin- 
ence as an in- 
dependent—no 
longer a para- 
sitic—branch 
of English 
literature. 
Under the 
dogmatism of Mr. Ruskin and of Matthew 
Arnold, now turned professor and essayist, 
the complaisance of the average Victorian 
householder received blow upon blow. 
The publication of “‘ Essays in Criticism ” 
(1865) marks a new point of intellectual 
departure. Mr. Ruskin, at this very time, 
was combining novel views on art and 
society in books the very titles of which 
were agitating to conventionality. A fresh 
movement, of which these two intellectual 
free-lances were the direct heralds, began 
to stir the depths of English art and 
letters. It was characteristic that this, the 
most potent revival of literature since 
1840—perhaps since 1790—should be 
deeply tinctured by the historical study of 
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exotic poetry and painting. For the fourth 
time in the nineteenth century the leaders 
of the new school were three—Rossetti, 
William Morris, and Mr. Swinburne; on 
the first of these Italian reverie, on the 
second the mystery of medieval French 
romance, on the third the splendour of 
Greek and of Elizabethan drama had 
specially taken hold; but the influences 
were interchanged, and all three were 
intensely penetrated by the ardour of 
literary and plastic beauty, and the desire 
to reproduce it. They took the same 
relation to 
Tennyson and 
hiscompanions 
that Byron, 
Shelley, and 
Keats had 
taken to Words- 
worth,and from 
1865 to 1880 
poetry burned 
with a double 
intensity, as it 
had done from 
1814 to 1824. 
These Pre- 
Raphaelite 
poets, as they 
were roughly 
called, met 
with none of 
Hanrret Martrxrav. the sustained 
opposition 
which had dis- 
tressed their successive predecessors ; after 
a very short and angry struggle, they won 
the full confidence of the public. 

George Eliot died in 1880, and Trollope 
in 1882. In the void which their silence 
created, the voice of Mr. George Meredith 
was first heard by a wide circle of hearers, 
although he belongs properly to the epoch 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. He has been the 
most striking figure of the last fifteen years 
of our literary history, years otherwise 
most remarkable for the disappearance or 
death of eminent old men. The central 
feature of the period from 1888 to 1894 was 
certainly the removal of the great represent- 
ative personages of the reign. Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Huxley, Froude, and 
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Browning ; William Morris, Newman, 
Freeman, Seeley, and Stevenson; Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Pater, Symonds, and Light- 
foot—these are but the most shining 
names, of every age and of every class, 
removed from the lists of living fame 
during these closing years. It were idle 
to pretend that the drain of celebrated 
deaths in these years was a normal one; 
it was extremely above the average, and it 
left a void not likely to be easily filled up. 
This excessive mortality seems to have 
been checked; but there are very few 
of the tallest poppies left to meet the 
blow. Among writers of the later gener- 
ations Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, 
with his novels 
of ardent pas- 
toral passion, 
and Mr.Rudyard 
Kipling, with 
the imperial 
vehemence_ of 
his verse, may 
be said to lead 
a brilliant army 
far too numerous for even its generals to be 
named in such a thumb-nail sketch as this. 

If the detractors of these late years of 
the century maintain that instead of the 
fights of a few gods we now witness 
the struggles of an innumerable horde of 
pygmies ; that literature has ceased to be 
a distinction and has become a habit; 
that the immense multitude of books 
starves all alike, as saplings are starved 
if planted too thickly ; something must 
be admitted of the charge. But, on 
the other hand, it may most truly be 
replied that the activity of literary interests 
was never so great and the level of 
literary performance never so high as it is 
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in 1897. It is probable that we shall not 
see again such a condition as that in 1825 
or, again, in 1840, when prose authorship 
in England was practically concentrated in 
a single writer, whose popularity was so 
overwhelming that it discouraged com- 
petition. The day of the Napoleons of 
letters is over. But if the growing evil of 
commercialism—the most dangerous of all 
the enemies of pure literature, and onenever 
sO rampant as it is to-day—can but be 
checked, if the old ideals, the old passionate 
devotion to good writing for its own sake, 
can but be preserved and recognised, there 
was never a more promising hour for letters 
in England than 
this should be. 

One final 
word in this 
briefest outline 
must be de- 
voted to point- 
ing out the 
remarkable 
unity which has 
inspired the 
literature of this 
long reign. The principles of the romantic 
revival laid down by Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge exactly one hundred years ago remain 
those accepted byevery responsible writer of 
to-day. There have been oscillations, waves 
of influence, freshetsand tributaries, that fed 
the main stream, but no crisis, no radical 
alteration of the course. No feature of 
the Queen’s lengthy and prosperous reign 
is more characteristic than the uniform 
serenity of its literary history. We may 
be on the brink of a new epoch. We may 
be about to experience another 1590, or 
1660, or 1798, but at the present moment 
no sign of such revolution is visible in the 
literary firmament. 
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By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


IR WALTER BESANT proclaims a 
glorious belief that- though these 
days show a very fine output of novel- 
writing, and a very large intake of emolu- 
ment for its production, a time is at hand 
when its deliveries per diem will increase 
seven-fold, and the novelist’s income per 
annum seventy-fold. Bankers, brewers, 
and mine-owners, whose massive receipts 
have given them an archangelic place in 
the heaven of wealth, will be outdone: the 
writer of books, and particularly of story- 
books, shall outdo them. So Sir Walter 
thinks, even prophesies vehemently; and 
he is a man of judgment in such matters. 
Nor dol see any more than two reasons 
for doubting him right. 

One reason is that the world has only a 
certain amount of wealth to dispart, and 
that in assigning to authors so great a 
portion of the whole Sir Walter Besant 
seems to forget what an enormous appro- 
priation to publishers is implied. It may 
be seriously doubted whether our total 
available capital could stand the drain. 
The other doubt is as to whether Sir 
Walter has got his calculations on a right 
footing. Still to speak in rhetorical 
figures, his expectation is that seven times 
the present number of writers will publish 
at seventy times the improved rate of re- 
muneration. But experience up to date 
would rather prepare us for (at least) 
seventy times the number of writers at a 
probably lower scale of return than Sir 
Walter anticipates. Fair to middling 
novelists are multiplying at a prodigious 
rate ; good to superior are coming forward 
in large quantities ; and with them short- 
story writers in corresponding number and 
quality. Never a month passes but one 
of these, more conspicuous or more lucky 


than the rest of the four weeks’ supply, is 
hailed as entitled to a place in the fore- 
most ranks ; and some of them are good. 
It is as it is with the extraordinary pro- 
duction of minor poets and new-idea’d 
critics. They came in dozens, they come 
in hundreds; and seeing whence they 
come—which is from all quarters— it 
is no impossible thing that they may 
presently arise in thousands. What- 
ever the influences which have so far 
stimulated the fertility of mind (influences 
of an unseen cometary character, we may 
imagine, like those which so marvellously 
improve the grape), they are evidently 
such as we can set no bounds to. The 
experience of the last forty years, yet more 
of the last twenty, yet more of the last ten 
and the last five, suggests a modification 
of Sir Walter Besant’s prophecy. He 
himself may live into a period when 
literature will be a universal practice; 
every educated person writing more or 
less, and all sustained by a mutuality 
system of taking in each other's books 
from the circulating libraries. 

This conclusion is strongly supported 
by Sir Walter's own opinion, so manifestly 
just, that the journalism which floods the 
railway stalls has many an affluent and 
quiet backwater for the breeding of books. 
It is so. Journalism, when I first knew it, 
ran in a single stream of two or three 
contributory waters. There was the swell- 
ing current of political observation, literary 
criticism in pretty full supply, a runnel of 
dramatic criticism so called, a growing 
stream of inquiry into social griefs and 
wrongs, the beginning of ‘“‘ Rumour from 
the Clubs” and the like, and little else 
beside accounts of the progress of 
science and industrial enterprise, which 
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came into the reporting department. 
In long-accustomed companionship, these 
various contributories rose from their 
several founts every morning, flowed 
together all day with increasing sluggish- 
ness, and at night were lost in the desert 
prepared for them, out of sight and out of 
mind. A fine time for journalism was 
soon to come, but of that there was not 
much prospect then. It had its own 
place apart in the system of things, and 
was rather at a stand there; as a whole, 
not at all advancing or improving. It had 
its own status, which, though considered 
respectable, was not rated high. It 
occupied a narrow field, in which there 
were many competitors, and the wage 
it afforded was poor and uncertain. As 
a consequence of the narrow field, the 
many competitors, and the small pay, only 
the cleverness that was of poor estate took 
to journalism, except in the case of two or 
three flourishing or influential prints ; and 
though, of course, there was plenty of poor 
cleverness, the exclusion of the rest was 
no advantage to journalism as journalism. 
No doubt this pursuit did serve the larger 
vocation of authorship, in many cases, by 
affording a means of living while the book 
was on the stocks. But the immediate 
associations of literature and journalism 
were by no means close; and it would 
have been said at the time, I think, that 
there was more sinking from the one to 
the other than rising from it. 

But since then what changes! Where 
a single stream flowed to serve its two 
or three hundred thousand customers, 
what mighty waters are required to roll! 
Here a Ganges—no less—and here another 
and another, and amidst them a Great 
Yellow River, and about them half a 
thousand streams that take a course of 
their own, sparkling with something that 
is not journalism or muddy with something 
else equally foreign to it. To be sure, the 
old order remains, and perhaps predomi- 
nates in point of volume still; though 
that begins to look doubtful. Political 
discussion roars on through the press with 
an amount and a variety of thunder that 
would startle the ear indeed, if the ear 
were not furnished with a natural defence 
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of inattention to what confounds it. There 
it is, however, that voice of political con- 
flict; and as much more of it in ’97 thar 
in ’57 as the noise of Niagara exceeds the 
noise of Lodore. There, too, is the secone 
great product of journalism, literary re- 
viewing, not only in far greater bulk, but, 
bulk for bulk, of higher quality than it was 
in the earlier time; though not than it 
was during an intervening period which 
the newer generation is unwilling to hear 
of. Both for quantity and quality, dra- 
matic criticism held for many years a very 
inferior place ; it was, in fact, extremely 
scanty and ridiculously bad. 

But, also for many years, there was a 
certain excuse for that in the fallen and 
neglected state of the Theatre. Two or 
three houses were all that could be kept 
open for long together; it was rare to see 
any one of them completely full, and no 
such thing as a “fashionable audience” 
was ever seen atall. ‘‘ Paper?” Quantities 
of paper were issued to keep the auditorium 
fairly furnished ; and it will. be seen that 
there is no wandering from the subject 
here when I add that in those days the 
editor of any first, second, or third rate 
newspaper in London, daily or weekly, 
was at liberty to write orders of admission 
to the theatres every evening of the week. 
Where this privilege was in use—as it was 
not in every newspaper office — regular 
forms, printed on the premises, were kept 
for his highness the editor to fill up. But 
it was the publisher who found these 
orders most useful, as compliments to 
advertisers! Such complaisance at the 
theatre should have been repaid with a far 
higher sort of dramatic criticism than it 
was the custom to write; and yet anything 
more genuine would not have been so 
gratefully received, perchance. 

But in these so much better times for 
journalism and the stage, what quantities 
of the most subtle, most recondite, and in 
every sense most penetrating dramatic 
criticism fill the multitudinous channels of 
the Press! The little that there used to 
be in the early Victorian days was also 
singularly meek and quiet. Not so now. 
That reproach likewise is taken away; for 
while the theatrical articles of to-day are 
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a hundred times more numerous, for indi- 
viduality of tone and robust assertion they 
can never, never be surpassed. So, then, 
all that made up the older journalism is 
preserved to us in abundance, with more 
added. And in the vast developments of 
the newer day there is a great deal that 
does touch upon literature of one sort or 
another, flowing from it or to it. Our art 
criticism at its best, or even at its worst, 
is often nothing else than prose-poetry, 
the cultivation of which, indeed, seems to 
be its special aim. The imaginative phrase 
is practised in nearly every department, 
except the lowlier one of Accidents and 
Offences, where a Zolaesque treatment is 
steadily preferred. Above all, there is the 
very large admission to the journalistic 
press of less journalistic matter: sketches 
from life, illustrations of character, deli- 
cacies of thought, good little short stories, 
and humorous flights of fancy in the taste 
of the day. All these are either literature, 
or border upon it, or are five-finger 
exercises in it. Their liberal welcome 


into the wide expanse of modern jour- 


nalism, as well as to the numberless 
magazines, offers an opportunity of going 
in for literature to thousands who here- 
tofore had none. But this is but the first 
step. The writing of books, and particu- 
larly the writing of novels (which most 
people of limited means have hopes of 
doing if once they get into the way of it), 
is the ultimate aim. When, therefore, a 
great authority reckons upon journalism 
as a vast nursery for authorship, no doubt 
he is right. But when he speaks of a 
coming time when authorship shall draw 
larger incomes than ever came -from 
banking or brewing, Fancy (overdoing it 
as usual) shows mea dozen poor unem- 
ployed clerks shivering up and down 
Chancery Lane. Profession overcrowded. 

It may be said, however, that no calcu- 
lation of the future includes an output of 
Crocketts and Ian Maclarens by the score. 
Perhaps not; but what calculation can be 
more reasonable? It has not escaped 
attention that influences exactly like those 
that produced a sudden crop of extremely 
tall young women—first in the upper 
class, next in the middle class, and now 
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as a general thing—are at work upon 
our higher selves; and my own serious 
belief is that hundreds of Ian Maclarens, 
Crocketts, Sarah Grands, and their likes 
in unlikeness, are already on the way. 
Hundreds! Far from barren has the field 
of literature become ; yet to the eye of a 
bold imagination it resembles nothing so 
much as a vast asparagus-bed in the 
browner days of spring, with how many 
tender shoots waiting to peep through! 
Yes, and how much a bundle in the market 
by and by? 

This is the thought that haunts most 
good journalists when they review the 
journalism of the past. Glance at the 
prodigiosities of what it has come to, and 
look onward to its future. Except that 
journalism is swarmed to as offering an 
apprenticeship to book-production as well 
as for its own emoluments, we have no 
concern at present with the book-market. 
It is the market for journalism that we are 
concerned with—the goods in demand for 
it, the supply at hand, the supply in 
prospect, and the bent of the whole busi- 
ness as an affair of pride and profit. 
When I, for one, make the survey, I end 
by saying to myself, “Be grateful; you 
have seen the best time for journalism that 
it ever had, or is likely to have till it takes 
another turn.” That such an exclamation 
should be interpreted as the familiar 
praise of past days is a matter of course, 
but yet no matter. Skip a number of 
years, take the time that you alight upon 
for comparison with this, and the present 
has a great advantage in nearly every 
point that is worth thinking of. There 
was smaller pay, there was less consider- 
ation, and (as a natural consequence, per- 
haps) there was more of careless living 
and less self-respect. Then came an 
immense change for the better, which I 
lately sketched elsewhere. Both in London 
and the provinces—and not least in the 
county capitals of England and Scotland— 
there was a rapid addition to the number 
of newspapers, which at the same time 
made a great advance in resource, ability, 
and power. To share this enlarging influ- 
ence, many men came into the ordinary 
work of journalism who had never been 
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seen in it before. Its scope widened, its 
tone brightened, there were large import- 
ations into it of knowledge, ambition, 
animation, and what has since been known 
as the note of sincerity. Though the 
number of competitors for public attention 
had increased, they were not so many but 
that each could be seen and heard. It 
was a full field, but not yet a mob, and 
still farther from being a hustling mob. 
Day by day there was leisure enough to 
come out with good work, which is now 
pretty generally denied for everything that 
is supposed to need writing hot and hot; 
and how much is supposed not to need 
such treatment ? 

These are some of the reasons why, as 
it seems to me, there was more pleasure 
and reward in journalism during a certain 
space of years than there was before or 
than there is now. For the Flunkey Sign, 
which has always a meaning though rarely 
any importance, it was then that the 
journalist began to figure as a personage 
in society; so that persons in society 
thought it worth while to pass themselves 
off by nod and smile as Saturday Reviewers, 
or, in a more Olympian mystery, as writers 
inthe Zimes. This I have witnessed more 
than once; and there is an hon. member 
of the House of Commons who became 
charmingly fearsome to his family and 
friends on account of articles not quite 
his own in one of the above-named 
papers. They were written under the 
rose by a brilliant broken-down University 
tutor, and then by the hon. member tran- 
scribed for publication. That was many 
years ago. Further it is to be said, and 
more to the purpose, that then it was that 
prices rose. A higher standard of pay 
was set up throughout the whole of 
journalism for what was its ordinary work; 
and while there were good writers enough 
at editorial command, none of any real 
pretensions ever wanted for as much 
employment as he cared for or was able 
to undertake. At any rate, I never knew 
a single case to the contrary. 

How do these things stand now? Well? 
I know how much does stand well. There 
is the old high spirit, the inflexible 
independence, the incorruptibility that 
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long since passed out of question, and, 
with all this, ability in plenty. But the 
far larger number of “ organs” all letting 
off their music at the same moment, and 
so much of it the same tune with varia- 
tions—does that leave as much hope of 
distinction as there used to be? Does 
not the last-moment and _ top-speed 
system of production (of course, I am now 
speaking of newspaper-journalism) reduce 
comfort in working and starve the work- 
man’s desire for “finish”? There is 
undoubtedly a considerable decline in that 
quality, look where we may; but perhaps 
its absence is a fashion and not a result of 
“doing things soon rather than well,” as 
competition requires. Looking to the 
whole field of journalism, does not an 
enormous influx of amateurs of both sexes 
crowd the market rather, and is not the 
amateurishness they bring with them a 
visible and detrimental quality? Is it a 
truthful report that the rate of pay—I do 
not mean for “‘ stars,” of course—is declin- 
ing as a consequence of this influx of 
cultivated persons going in for journalism ? 
Considering what so much of the work 
is, and the lighter, ‘‘ snappier,” touch-and- 
go character of modern journalism, is it 
likely that the invasion will dwindle ? 
Once started and well afoot, such in- 
vasions do not often retire; and the 
prospect is that the next crop of persons 
of small incomes and much literary 
capability will outdo the last. (Vide the 
asparagus-bed.) All goes merrily now— 
unless, indeed, it be really true that rates 
of pay are running down already; yet 
these questions point to the likelihood 
that journalism is not about to improve as 
a reputable calling bringing good returns. 
It will be all very well, no doubt, for the 
top-sawyer practitioners of a trade with 
many grades and differences of employ- 
ment ; but these are a few compared with 
the rest. There is a deal of journey-work 
in journalism, although—to use for once 
and never again the most horrible word 
yet invented in the United States—it is all 
“brainy.” What would you call inter- 
viewing, for example, a branch which 
undoubtedly comes into the American 
term, since it demands no more muscular 
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exertion than is necessary to keep a man 
from sinking under the loss of self-respect ? 
That, however, is a perishing branch; and 
soon may its native malady, dry rot, 
accomplish its end! When interviewing 
has gone there will be no low employment 
in the periodical press, but there will be 
much that is hard work for no great pay at 
the best. A good many novels lately 
published had the journalist for hero, 
and the readers of these novels were 
generally given to understand that a foot- 
ing in one or two newspaper offices as 
leader-writers or what not is as good as a 
fortune. It is rarely anything like that; 
and there is a numerous rank-and-file 
which must be pretty fortunate, and work 
industriously, to gain the income that 
makes a decent bottle of claret to your 
leg of mutton no improper indulgence. 
It is of these that I am thinking when I 
scan the invasion aforesaid, and especially 
the advance of the legion in petticoats. 
Of course they have a right to the whole 
field if they can occupy it ; and if there be 
any clever woman unable at present to 
afford herself more than one hat a month 
who would like to have two, Heaven ’s my 
witness that for worlds I would not have 
herprevented from going into journalism to 
attain her desire. And that is to say nothing 
of the many women who have to earn 
every comfort they can hope for, which 
gives them a true sanctification of poverty. 
Yet the fact is that when women flock into 
any of the ordinary employments of life— 
and we are not talking now of the higher 
ones—it almost certainly becomes over- 
stocked and lastingly impoverished. 
Distant be the day! The provincial 
press will probably help much to keep it 
off, for expansion is not at all likely to 
have reached its limits there. In London 
a new journal of some sort is always coming 
out, to the confusion of W. H. Smith and 
Son, who must be wonderfully arithmetical 


and cool-headed if they do not find them- 
selves at the point of madness morning 
and evening and at the changes of the 
moon. Illustration is the inspiring genius 
and mainstay of most of the new-comers, 
which do not belong to journalism 
strictly so called. But there is writing 
in them, and every one of them 
means an editorship, and editorships are 
the prizes of the profession. They are 
usually well paid—often very well; while 
as for the dignity of the thing, see the 
novels with journalistic heroes. The 
dignity, however, may be over-estimated. 
I, too, have been in the business, and I 
must say that though it is very kind of the 
novelists to make so much of the editor, 
it would be for the good of the greatest 
number if they made a little less. For 
though an editor may be a great person, 
and certainly a very powerful one, and 
though he may be a quiet, civil, unpreten- 
tious person at the same time—as some 
are who adorn the highest editorial chairs 
at this hour—there does seem to be 
a sort of something that gets into men’s 
heads a little when they happen to be made 
editors. 

How it is it would be hard to say; for 
though the editor's place is properly called 
a position of command, it is also essen- 
tially a position of service; of service not 
only to the public, but to his contributors; 
and not only to his contributors, but to 
any who offer themselves as such. It is 
not a favour to give their papers his atten- 
tion, nor any mere matter of courtesy to 
treat them courteously. It is his duty, and 
a duty that he is paid to perform. Yet that 
he always looks at it in that light is not, I 
fear, what many men who write for their 
bread would allow ; and they would further 
say that it is not the great editors but the 
smaller ones whose carriage in “ the office” 
most nearly resembles that of the Emperor 
William II. of Germany. 
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N the course of his Budget speech in 
I the House of Commons on April 29, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer very 
appropriately compared the British Empire 
as it stands in 1897 with the British 
Empire as it stood in 1837, the first year 
of her Majesty’s reign; and when, having 
glanced at the improved position of the 
labouring man, the development of our 
postal organisation, the decreased cost of 
the National Debt, and the growth of the 
Army, he came to the Royal Navy, he was 
able to say that we have now three and a 
half times as many men, twice as many 
ships, and thrice as much tonnage as we 
possessed sixty years ago. He might have 
added that we have 
though we need more. That, however, is 
another story. At this Jubilee season, 
criticism and controversy seem to be out 
of place. Progress, in the Navy as else- 
where, has been so rapid since the Queen 
came to the throne, and changes have 
been so startling and complete, that, as 
we look backwards, our minds find more 
than enough occupation in endeavouring 
to realise the vastness of the difference 
between things as they are now and things 
as they were when the last of our sailor 
kings breathed his last. 

When Victoria assumed the crown the 
old order of the Navy, which had endured 
with little alteration since the days of 
Queen Anne, had barely begun to pass 
away. The last of the bomb-ketches— 
vessels which recall the wars of the 
League of Augsburg and of the Spanish 
Succession—had not been broken up: 
merchantmen still carried guns, and dif- 
fered little in outward appearance from 
men-of-war: seamen for her Majesty’s 
ships were engaged as they were needed, 


far fewer officers, 


and were discharged at the expiration of 
each commission: the bluejacket had no 
uniform, and, as a rule, dressed much as 
he pleased: and the Admiralty had not 
ceased to be responsible for the convey- 
ance of mails from England to other parts 
of the world. Nor had the pigtail long 
vanished from the lower deck: and as for 
the short petticoat, in which the Trans- 
pontine drama for a generation after- 
wards invariably dresssed its pirates and 
smugglers, it continued to be worn by 
real tarpaulins. There was no steam war- 
ship in the service, although there were a 
few paddle-tugs and other small steam craft, 
which were greatly despised by all old 
salts, and although there was even a paddle 
royal yacht, called the Firebrand. But the 
Firebrand does not appear to have been 
often used as the Victoria and Albert, or 
the Osborne, is used now. Princes and 
princesses did not, if they could help it, 
travel in so noisy, smoky, and odorous a 
craft: and when the Queen first went to 
Scotland by sea, she went, not in her 
steam yacht, but in her sailing yacht, the 
Royal George, which survives to-day as a 
very picturesque hulk in Portsmouth Har- 
bour. To save time, however, the Royal 
George was towed by a steamer. , 
The screw had not been fitted to any 
vessel, small or large, in the Navy; and 
the suggestion to employ it as a means of 
propulsion for men-of-war had been duly 
“‘sat upon” by their Lordships of the 
Admiralty, who had also, in their wisdom, 
decided once and for all that a proposal 
which had been laid before them, for 
constructing the hulls of ships of war of 
iron, embodied an idea worthy of a lunatic. 
Not many years before it had been seriously 
urged that it was suicidal to build ships of 
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teak, seeing that it is a well-known fact 
that a solid block of teak is too heavy to 
float. Guns remained practically as they 
had been for half a century; the musket 
had a flint lock, and very often missed fire, 
especially on critical occasions; and in 
the Navy rifled weapons of any kind were 
almost unknown. 

Those were the days when Gilbert, 
Earl of Minto, was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Sir William Symonds 
was Surveyor (Chief Constructor) of the 
Navy. They were the days also when 
officers’ uniforms were faced with red; 
when young officers generally entered the 
service as ‘‘ volunteers,” and not as naval 
cadets; when warrant officers sometimes 
carried their wives with them to sea; when 
Paymasters were pursers, and when the 
Staff-Commander was a Master; and when 
each rank on the flag-officers’ list was still 
divided into red, white, 


and blue, the 


senior Admiral being at the head of the 
Admirals of the Red, and the junior Rear- 
Admiral at the tail of the Rear-Admirals of 


Cierk. 
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was then about eighty years of age—old 
enough, that is, to have known and spoken 
with officers who had served in the wars 
of Queen Anne, under Sir George Rooke. 
Thus, it is well within the bounds of 
possibility that Sir Charles, who lived 
until 1844, may have repeated to the 
Queen anecdotes which he had obtained 
from eye-witnesses of, say, the capture of 
Gibraltar in 1704. 

The officers who could have told the 
young Queen of stirring scenes which 
they themselves had witnessed were very 
numerous. Hardy, who had been Captain 
of the Victory at Trafalgar, was still alive, 
as were his brother Trafalgar captains— 
Bullen of the Britannia, Durham of the 
Defiance, Bayntun of the Leviathan, Digby 
of the Africa, Hargood of the Belleisle, 
Codrington of the Orion, and Capell of 
the Phabe. Stopford had commanded the 
Aquilon in the battle of the Glorious First 
of June, 1794: Cockburn had carried 
Napoleon to ‘St. Helena: Martin had 


been senior officer at the surrender of 


Jjoatswain. 


Petty Officer. Carpenter. Seaman. 
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the Blue. I may add, in passing, that the 
senior, in point of rank, of all naval officers 
at her Majesty’s accession was Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Charles Edmund Nugent, who 


Malta: Milne had commanded the Sezne 
when she captured the Vengeance: Whit- 
shed had commanded the Vamur, and 
seen Nelson gain his K.B., at the battle of 
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Smith had 
of Toulon and 
enjoyed the honour of having defeated 
Buonaparte himself: and Cochrane (Lord 
Dundonald) had commanded the Media/or 


Cape St. Vincent : Sidney 
witnessed the evacuation 


First Class Petty Officer, 
White (Summer) Full Dress. 


Seaman 
Full Dress). 


Chief Petty 
Officer. 


Seaman 
Landing Order). 


Admiral. 
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possible change. Perhaps there are half-a- 
dozen officers still serving who were alive 
on June 20, 1837; but, speaking broadly, 
it may be said with almost literal truth 
that the naval officers who are wearing the 


Captain. Midshipman. Lieutenant. Boatswain. 
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Reproduced from “ Sixty Years a Queen,” by permission of Messrs. Harmsworth and Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 


in Basque Road and had led the boarding 
of the Z’smeralda. All these heroes were 
among the early Victorian Admirals. All 
of them have been dead for upwards of a 
generation ; but, indeed, to say that is to 
say little. The sixty years have swept 
not only them, but their 
immediate successors. There is now on 
the active list no name 
had a place there in any capacity in 1837. 
The men who were youngsters then are, 
without exception, either dead or, on the 
score of age, relegated to the retired list. 
And, even on the retired list there is now 
no officer who, when the Queen came to 
the throne, had attained so high a rank 
as that of Post-Captain. The senior on 
the retired list is the veteran Admiral of 
the Fleet, Sir Harry Keppel; but he, 
though ten years older than her Majesty, 
was only a Commander at the time of the 
death of William IV. 

Thus, the active personnel of the Royal 
Navy has undergone the completest 


away also 


officer whose 


Queen’s uniform to-day have never, even 
as children, known any other Sovereign. 
And this applies as well to the flag-officers 
as to the smallest naval cadets. No change 
so thorough has been wrought under any 
of her Majesty’s predecessors. Lord 
St. Vincent, who did not become Admiral 
of the Fleet until after the death of 
George III., was a Commander before 
George’s accession. 

The active matériel has changed as 
completely. Many pre-Victorian vessels 
still exist in our rivers and naval ports, 
and serve as stationary flag-ships, train- 
ing-ships, reformatories, etc. The most 
interesting of these, besides the already 
mentioned Royal George, are the Victory, 
launched in 1765; the Jmplacable, taken, 
as the Duguay Trouin, from the French in 
1805, and now the sole survivor of our 
hundreds of French prizes; the Asza, 
launched in 1824, and famous as having 
been Codrington’s flag-ship at Navarino ; 
the Pitt, which was launched in 1820 as 
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the Zrafalgar, 106, and which afterwards, 
in deference to French susceptibilities, had 
her name changed; the Ac/gon, built in 
1832 as the Vernon, and then probably the 
finest frigate in the world; and the Pique, 
another fine frigate, built in 1834, and 
celebrated as the ship which, in 1835, the 
late Admiral Rous, by a marvellous display 
of pluck and seamanship, brought home 
from Canada, though she often made from 
two to three feet of water an hour, and was 
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AN EARLY BATTLE-SHIP OF THE REIGN— 
H.M.S. ** QUEEN ’’(1839). 


From the Model in the Royal Naval Museum at Greenwich. 


without a rudder during most of the time. 
But these and other old ships are, like the 
officers who were born before the Queen’s 
accession, on the retired list. For years 
they have gone no more to sea: they 
are far too feeble to move from their 
moorings; and they will only leave 
their present quarters when the word 
is passed for them to disappear alto- 
gether. The ships on the active list are 
all, in comparison, quite new. Our oldest 
sea- going battle-ship, the Bellerophon, 
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dates only from the year 1865; our oldest 
sea- going war-ship of any sort, the 
Warrior, only from 1860. A few older 
craft, such as the little yacht Zifn, 
launched in 1849, the royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert, built in 1855, and the training 
brig Sealark, dating from 1843, though on 
the Navy List, have no fighting value 
whatsoever, and must be regarded merely 
as honorary members of their guild. If, 
indeed, war were to be declared to-morrow, 
it is probable that of the hundreds 
of vessels which we should en- 
deavour to get ready for action, 
not more than half a dozen 
would be upwards of twenty-five 
years old. 

It is interesting to compare 
one of the largest and most for- 
midable ships of the beginning 
of the reign with one of the 
largest and most formidable ships 
of the present year. I cannot 
find that any line-of-battle ship 
of the first importance was 
actually launched in 1837; but 
a very typical and noted one was 
then in course of construction 
at Portsmouth, where she was 
launched in 1839, after having 
been for about six years on the 
stocks. This was the Royal 
Frederick, or, as she was named 

first took to water, 
Against her may be 


when she 
the Queen. 
placed the Canopus, which was 
laid down, also at Portsmouth, 
on the 4th of last January, and 
which, it is expected, will be 
launched ere the end of the pre- 
sent year. Perhaps the shortest 
and most effective way of making the com- 


parison is to do it in tabular form— 


H.M.S. Queen. 
204 ft. 2) in. 
@ ft. 04 in. 
about 26 ft. 

about 4000 tons 


H.M.S. Caworvs. 
390 ft. 
74 ft. 
26 ft. 
12,98 tons 
none 13,800 i.h.p. 
about 12 knots 18} knots 
woul steel 
10 68 pr.,65ewt.s.bm. 412in., 46 ton b.Lr. 
& 22 pr., Hewt.s#.b.m. 12 Gin.. 7 ton q.f-r. 
6 32 pr., 45 cewt. s.b.m. 1212 pr., 12 ewt. q-tr. 
90 32 pr., 4lewt.s.b.m. 6 1 pr., 100 1b. q.f-r. 
14 32 pr., Bewt.s.b.m. 8-45in.,401b. Maxim. 
Torpedo tubes .. none 5 
Officers and Men 900 about 700 
Nore.—s.b.m. means smooth-bore muzzle-loader; b.l.r. means 
breech-loading rifled : q.f.r. means quick-firing rifled. 


Length 

Beam 

Draught 
Displacement 
Engines . 
Maximum speed 
Material of hull 
Guns 
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This comparison speaks volumes, but it 
does not by any means reveal the whole 
extent of the difference between the ships. 
Upon a closer examination it will be found 
that they have, in fact, nothing whatsoever 
incommon. There has been a complete 
revolution in every detail of a first-rate 
man-of-war. The Queen had wooden 
masts, upon which she could spread about 
an acre of canvas; the Canopus will have 
steel masts, and will spread upon them no 
canvas at all. The Queen was, of course, 


A MODERN BATTLE-SHIP—H.M.S. 


unarmoured, and had hardly any iron or 
steel in her. The Canopus will have 6-in. 
Harveyised nickel steel on her sides and 
10-in. armour for her heaviest guns; 
and, moreover, she will have very little 
woodwork in her. The Queen carried her 
guns on both sides of three long uninter- 
rupted covered decks, as well as upon her 
open upper deck, so that she had four more 
or less complete tiers of them. The Canopus 
will have but two very incomplete and 
interrupted tiers of guns on each broad- 
side: and each of the heavier broadside 
guns will be in a separate little armoured 
casemate of its own, shut off from the rest 
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of the ship; while the heaviest guns of all 
will not be mounted in broadside, but will 
rest on the upper deck, in the middle line 
of the vessel, within immensely strong 
steel citadels, surmounted by huge steel 
hoods or cowls. Some of the Canopus’s 
lighter guns, moreover, will be mounted, 
not in the ship but on platforms high up 
on her masts. In the case of the Queen, 
all the rigging, standing as well as running, 
was of hemp or other vegetable material ; 
in the case of the Canopus, much of such 
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small amount of rigging as will be neces- 
sary will be of steel. When, in the Queen, 
it was required to weigh an anchor, to 
hoist in a boat, to load or elevate a gun, 
to bring up ammunition from below, and, 
in short, to do any heavy work of the 
ship, manual labour only was available ; 
and the operation was consequently both 
slow and laborious; but, in the Canopus, 
steam and hydraulics or electricity, as well 
as hand-power, will be available for all the 
r.ost troublesome business of the vessel, 
and much of the work will, in addition, be 
done almost automatically. It will not be 
necessary, as it was in the Queen, to man 
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the wheel in bad weather with a dozen or 
more bluejackets. There will be steam 
steering - gear; and, acting through it, 
the strength of a single child will suffice 
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Trafalgar in 1805; it had also been in the 
Bellerophon at St. Jean d’Acre in 1840. I 
forget how old it was, but to the best of 
my remembrance, it was essentially the 


9-PounpER Muzzie-Loapine Bronze Gun, 133 cwr,, 1837. Lenorn, 6 FT. 5 IN. 


82-PounperR Mvuzzie-Loapine Cast-Iron Gus, 50 cwr., 1837. 


to move the great ship’s head when the 
Canopus is forcing her way through the 
roughest sea. It is scarcely an exagger- 
ation to say that everything, down to gun- 
powder, ship’s lanterns, and compass, that 
was used on board the Queen is now quite 
obsolete in the Navy; yet there are a few 
exceptions. The seaman in the chains of 
the Canopus will still throw the lead in 
exactly the same fashion as his grand- 
father threw it in the Queen; the log and 
line which served in the Queen were of the 
same pattern as those which will be used in 
the Canopus, though a much more modern 
mechanical log will be used as well; and 
among the arms arranged on the bulkheads 
in the ’tween decks of the Canopus will be 
found axes and cutlasses, and possibly even 
pikes, differing little, if at all, from those 
which adorned the bulkheads of the three- 
decker. These, however, are almost the 
sole remaining relics of the early Victorian 
Navy. In the previous sixty years there 
had been nothing like equivalent changes. 
Readers who visited the Royal Naval 
Exhibition of 1891 may recollect having 
seen there a 32-pounder gun, lent by the 
Admiralty. It had been in the Victory at 
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same as any 32-pounder used by Boscawen 
in his action with De la Clue in 1759. 
And it is when we look at the guns that 
we are most struck by the naval progress 
which the present reign has witnessed. 
The biggest gun of 1837, the 68-pounder, 
weighed, as has been seen, 3} tons, and 
could throw a spherical projectile weigh- 
ing 68lb. to a distance of about a mile. 
At the muzzle, it may have been capable of 
penetrating about 3}in. of iron armour. 
The biggest gun destined for the Canopus 
is far from being the biggest British naval 
gun of 1897, yet it weighs 46 tons, and 
can throw an elongated projectile weigh- 
ing 850lb. to a distance of at least fifteen 
miles, while at the muzzle it is capable of 
penetrating upwards of 38in. of iron 
armour. The length of the old gun, which 
was of cast iron, was 9 ft. 6in. The length 
of the new gun, which is of steel wire 
wound about a steel core, is more than 
37 ft. Nevertheless, the monster new gun 
can be fired as rapidly as, and very 
much more accurately than, the old. The 
smaller guns show even greater advance 
in every respect. The 12-pounder quick- 
firer, for example, is a very much lighter, 
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quicker, and handier weapon than anything 
carried by the Queen. It is true that it 
also throws a much lighter projectile. Yet 
that projectile is, as regards range, pene- 
trative power, accuracy, and all other 
desirable qualities, immensely superior 
even to the biggest projectile thrown by 
any service gun of 1837. At the muzzle 
it can pénetrate as much as 8 inches of 
iron armour ; and, as the gun can be fired 
at least five or six times as fast as any gun 
mounted in the old Queen, we may fairly 
take it, although the actual number of guns 
in the Canopus will be much smaller than 
the number mounted in the Queen, that 
the gun-power of the new ship, measured 
merely by the number and 
weight of projectiles that can be thrown 


aggregate 


minutes, is 
vastly superior to that of the old. As 
a matter of fact, the weight of the 
metal dischargeable in one minute by all 


per minute or per five 


the guns of the Queen was probably about 
3900 lb. The Canopus will certainly be 
able to throw 7800 lb. in a minute—pos- 
sibly more; and the energy with which 
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she will hurl her shot may be roughly 
estimated as from six to ten times the 
energy with which the Queen hurled hers ; 
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computation, twelve times as powerful as 
the blow deliverable by the Queen in the 
same space of time. Even here, we by no 
means exhaust the difference in the fight- 
ing values of the two vessels. Perhaps I 
can best explain it in one sentence by 
saying that if a single Canopus were 
opposed by five hundred Queens, it is 
certain, that well 
handled and that her ammunition did not 
prematurely give out or her guns wear out, 
that she could destroy them all, and still 
be none the worse for the encounter. 
Much more might be wnitten on this 
subject, but I have only space left wherein 
to note very briefly a few of the steps 
whereby the naval revolution of the past 
sixty years has been effected 


provided she were 


I once 
saw in a child’s text-book some such entry 
as the following: ‘January 18th, 1342, 
button-hooks invented.” I do not pretend 
to such a degree of accuracy; my dates 
are only approximate ones, yet | daresay 
that they will be found sufficient for the 
purpose. Firstly, about 1838 came the 
building of the first steam men-of-war— 


Photo by Russell and Sons, Baker Street. 
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small paddle-sloops; in 1842, Paixhans’s 
introduction of the shell-gun; in 1843, 
the adoption of the screw by the Navy; in 


so that the blow to be delivered by the 
Canopus in one minute will be, at the lowest 


1844, the use of horizontal direct-acting 
engines ; about 1846, the construction of 
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the first screw-frigates; about 1848, the 
earliest application in the Navy of iron 
instead of wood for building purposes; 
in 1850, tubular instead of flue boilers; in 
1852, the launching of the first battle- 
ships which had been designed as screw- 
vessels (some old ships had been altered 
and adapted for the screw several years 
before) ; in 1855, the general adoption of 
rifled percussion small-arms and the build- 
ing of the first armoured floating batteries ; 
about 1856, the use of rifled heavy guns; 
in 1860, the launch of the first sea-going 
ironclad, and the introduction of Arm- 
strong screw breechloaders; in 1865, the 
compound engine, and the modernised 
gun-carriage; in 1866, breechloading 
small arms; in 1867, the fitting of twin 
screws to battle-ships; in 1875, slow- 
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burning powder; in 1878, torpedoes, 
torpedo-boats, and machine guns, and the 
employment of mild steel for boiler con- 
struction ; in 1879, steel as a material for 
ships’ hulls ; in 1880, the modern breech- 
loader, and compound armour; in 1883, 
the electric search-light, in 1884, the 
light quick-firing gun; in 1886, triple- 
expansion engines ; in 1890, steel armour, 
and heavier quick-firing guns; in 1893, 
water-tube boilers; in 1894, smokeless 
powder, and nickel steel armour; and 
in 1896, Harveyised armour, and the 
magazine rifle. The dates, I should add, 
do not pretend to be those of the making 
of the various inventions, but only—and 
that approximately—those of the recog- 
nition and adoption of the inventions by 
the Admiralty. 
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THE QUEEN IN THE ROYAL CLOSET AT ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR, IN 1846. 


From a Painting by H. E. Dawe. 





Lord Conyngham. Marchioness of Tavistock. Lord Albemarle. 


Duchess of Sutherland. The Queen. Duchess of Kent. 


THE QUEEN AS SHE APPEARED ON HER FIRST VISIT TO 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


From an Old Print. 





SIXTY YEARS 


S an industry and as a popular sport, 
A cycling cannot be accurately credited 
with an existence more prolonged than a 
couple of decades; yet the historians aver 
that as far back as 1836 Mr. Kirkpatrick 
Macmillan invented the bicycle, while in 
the same year one Gavin Dalzell, a 
Lesmahagow blacksmith, is reported to 
have applied cranks and pedals to a cycle 
of this description. Up to the period 
referred to the hobby-horse appears to 
have had all its own way; and what 
that nondescript article was like we 
have all been able to see in the old 
print and bric-a-brac shops of Great 
Portland Street and other quarters of the 
Metropolis of late. It was by the aid of 
cranks and levers from the rear wheel that 
the Macmillan 


“bike” was driven; but 


the machine was by no means kindly taken 
to, and for all practical purposes it must 
be regarded as still-born, giving place to 


the velocipede with four wheels con- 
structed in 1837, 1838, and 1839 by Mr. 
Merryweather, Mr. Revis, and Mr. William 
Baddeley. In the very early days of the 
Crystal Palace these four-wheeled veloci- 
pedes were and the 
grounds of Paxton’s Glass House at 
Sydenham; and in 1865 the original 
‘“‘bone-shaker” was shown at the Paris 
Exhibition by its inventor, M. Lalle- 
meni, who soon afterwards patented his 
production in the United States. I re- 
member seeing one of these monsters in 
this country about the year 1868, and of 
essaying to mount it, with results the 
reverse to agreeable. 


seen ridden in 


Its proud owner 
was a youth who had just completed his 
education at a /ycée in France ; and probably 
that fact in some measure accounted for 
its appearance in the Midland cathedral 
town in which I made its 
able acquaintance. 
machine 
and 


undesir- 
Lallement’s original 
seems to date from 1860; 

eight years later Islington 
witnessed the opening of a school for the 
benefit of those sufficiently venturesome 
to risk life and limb on the well-named 


some 
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“*bone-shaker.” Cycling had a mild sort 
of vogue in Paris during the two or three 
years preceding the war with Germany ; 
and one of the first riders whom I recollect 
was the boy-Prince who subsequently 
became so great a favourite among us. 
More than this, the French favoured the 
water-cycle, which did not, however, find 
much patronage here. It was from Paris, 
about 1869 or early in 1870, that Coventry 
received its first cycle, the son of one 
of the founders of what later became 
the Coventry Machinists’ Company send- 
ing to his father one of the new 
machines, with an injunction to his 
parent to induce his firm to add cycle- 
making to the manufacture of sewing- 
machines. Then, about 1868, Mr. E. A. 
Cooper introduced a machine with hollow 
forks and a tubular backbone, following 
up this innovation by an attempt to reduce 
friction. Mr. Cooper, however, met with 
such scant encouragement that he aban- 
doned the business, and left the task of 
further improvements to others. The 
present ball-bearings supplanted the roller- 
bearings invented by Mr. Cooper, whose 
ideas were largely utilised by the father of 
the cycle trade, Mr. James Starley, with 
whose monument all visitors to Coventry 
have become familiarised. Messrs. Haynes 
and Jefferies manufactured for James 
Starley his “ Ariel” machine, which was 
awarded a prize medal at the International 
Exhibition held at South Kensington in 
1873. 

Those who date the rage for cycling 
from the last three or four years will hear 
with surprise that nearly a quarter of a 
century has elapsed since the grand 
monde first took up the amusement, 
although, it is true, the votaries of the 
wheel were few and far between. Man- 
chester was, perhaps, the first to inaugurate 
cycle races, and about the same time it is 
to be noted that clubs for cyclists began 
to spring up, among them being the Pick- 
wick and the Middlesex Bicycling Club. 
The late Hon. Ion Keith - Falconer was 
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one of the earliest devotees, and in the year 
1874 attracted much admiring attention 
by riding 113 miles in rather more than 
nineteen hours, the course being from 
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OF CYCLING. 


manufacture by turning out a few thousand 
machines annually. ‘The Coventry Ma- 
chinists’ Company was one of the first of 
the now numerous organisations of which 


; 


TURNING AND MACHINING DEPARTMENTS AT MESSRS. SINGER’S WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Bournemouth to Hitchin. Mr. Keith- 
Falconer was not only a crack rider in his 
day, but also a clever writer on the sport ; 
the Fie/d opened its columns to that gentle- 
man, and may be cited as the first among 
influential journals to encourage the new 
pastime. There was an interesting and 
picturesque scene at Coventry in 1874, 
when their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales paid the old War- 
wickshire town a visit. An escort of crack 
wheelmen was a decided novelty in those 
remote days, and the rare spectacle 
drew tens of thousands of delighted sight- 
seers. 

At the period in question the cycle 
trade was in its infancy, but Coventry was 
even then distinguishing itself in the 


we have heard so much of late years; and 
the firm which Mr. George Singer founded 
some twenty odd years ago was already 
being favourably heard of in the then com- 
paratively limited cycle arena. Asa matter 
of fact, the career of “‘ Singers” extends 
over twenty-three years ; until now it enjoys 
the proud distinction of primus inter pares. 
During several visits which I have had 
the pleasure of paying to the Singer Cycle 
Company’s leviathan works I have been 
struck by the absolute perfection of the 
various departments; and, had space per- 
mitted, I should like to have said some- 
thing anent the divisions of the world- 
famous manufactory which the artist has 
selected for pictorial treatment. No 
better idea of the extent to which cycling 





SIXTY YEARS 
has taken hold of the upper stratum of 
society can be obtained than by ticking off 
the illustrious names which make of the 
Singer catalogue a species of “ golden 
book.” It is something to have catered, 
and to continue to cater, for the amuse- 
ment of cycling Emperors, Kings, Queens, 
and reigning Princes, to say nothing of 
the gratin of English and foreign society ; 
and the evergreen George Singer may 
well feel proud that ’97 is proving a record 
year for him and his associates. Some of 
the reflected glory of ‘‘ Singers” falls upon 
the enterprising gentleman who recon- 
structed the undertaking (of which the 
founder happily remains the head) a brief 
year ago, and both the financial magician, 


OF CYCLING. Sir 
the now universal tangent system of spokes 
was applied to the “Ariel” by Messrs. 
Haynes and Jefferies, whose Coventry 
tricycle, first introduced by them in 1876, 
was the forerunner of the “Coventry 
Rotary,” the type of machine favoured by 
the Princess of Wales, for whom one of 
these beautiful “tris” was specially made 
early in 1896. It is not without interest 
to note that, soon after the appearance of 
the “ ordinary,” Dr. Cortis, on a machine of 
London build, known as the “ Invincible,” 
did twenty miles in less than an hour. As 
pace began to increase, and bicycles which 
could be easily mounted were loudly and 
widely demanded, makers turned theiratten- 
tion to the “‘ safety.” The invention of the 
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Ernest Terah Hooley, and the cycle mag- 
nate, George Singer, may be congratulated 
upon the phenomenal development of the 
ever-extending business. 

Some twenty years have elapsed since 


rear-driver has been claimed by Mr. H. J. 
Lawson, who has recently identified him- 
self with the motor-car industry, and has 
raised a mammoth factory at Coventry for 
the construction of those vehicles. About 
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the same time (1879), or soon afterwards, 
Mr. Singer introduced a “safety” called 
the ‘“‘’Xtraordinary,” by a 
cycling authority as ‘“‘ practically an ordi- 
nary bicycle, with the front fork raked 
more than usual, the cranks driven by 
oscillating levers, which brought the 
pedals under the rider.” ‘The lever- 
action was anything but an unqualified 


described 
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Mr. Dunlop of the pneumatic tyre, which 
is said to have made millionaires (or nearly 
so) of those who exploited it—namely, 
Mr. Harvey Du Cros and his sons. It was 
the Pneumatic Tyre Company and its 
plethoric assets and rights of all kinds 
which Mr. Hooley and Mr. Rucker pur- 
chased for three millions sterling, pre- 
paratory to offering it to the public for five 
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success, and twelve years ago Messrs. 
Starley and Sutton brought out the 
rear- driving safety, which, with certain 
modifications, is the “‘ safety” as we know 
and ride it in this Jubilee year. Experts 
maintain that, but for the introduction of 
the rear-driving machine, cycling would 
not have attained a world-wide vogue; 
and they are doubtless right, for the old 
“‘ordinary” was the reverse of easy to 


mount. I venture, however, to assert that 


the present passion for cycling is very 


largely traceable to the invention by 


millions. The complete story of this 
historic and sensational ‘‘ deal” has yet to 
be told ; and the psychological moment for 
the telling of it is not yet. 

Whether we regard cycling from the 
social, the sporting, or the financial point 
of view, its history is to the full as inter- 
esting as any prominent phase of our life 
during the last sixty years ; and as such it 
comes legitimately within the scope of 
literary treatment at a time when we are 
under the influence of ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee” 
retrospect. E. L. 
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BELLOW’S 


WATCH. 


By HAROLD SPENDER. 


HE sudden loss and recovery of 

Mr. Bellow’s watch will be a mystery 
to Mr. Bellow to his dying day; but there 
are plenty of men in St. Thomas’s who 
know the secret, and there can be no 
danger in divulging it at this safe distance 
from the event. 

But perhaps you do not know who 
Mr. Bellow is. Such ignorance is indeed 
highly lamentable, and argues a plain 
incapacity for public affairs. But in telling 
this story I have to face the fact that it 
exists. Let me say, therefore, that in the 
opinion of many of the oldest vestrymen in 
St. Thomas-by-the-Thames, Mr. Bellow is 
still one of the most distinguished men of 
his generation. At the time of this story 
he was already famous. For ten years he 
had been both a guardian and a vestry- 
man in St. Thomas’s, and for three he had 
been Chairman of the Board of Guardians, 
and, finally, he had just become a “ J.P.” 
His contributions to the local press were 
frequent, and took the form of long letters 
on Anti-Vaccination and the Problem of 
Outdoor Relief. He was a prominent 
member of the local chapel—I am not 
sure that he was nota “‘ deacon ”—and was 
understood to have strong opinions on the 
subject of the Church of Rome. He had 
the full measure of respect due to a 
man with the gift of many contracts 
in his hands and a frockcoat on his 
back, made of the very same cloth which 
he retailed to the other vestrymen and 
guardians in his big shop in the St. Thomas 
Road. 

Now that you know all this you will not 
be surprised to hear, further, that in the 
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year 189— Mr. Bellow was presented with 
a watch by his fellow vestrymen and 
guardians. 

It was presented in great state in St. 
Thomas’s Vestry Hall, and it soon became 
the most famous watch in the district, for 
it cost forty guineas, was made of the best 
twenty-carat gold, and was fitted with 
a repeater of the newest kind. It was 
attached to Mr. Bellow’s waistcoat by 
avery magnificent chain, and on the back 
of the watch was an inscription, written in 
a better style than is generally used in con- 
ducting the public affairs of St. Thomas- 
by-the- Thames. As Mr. Bellow had 
grown somewhat corpulent in his middle 
age, the watch formed a prominent object. 
You might almost have supposed that Mr. 
Bellow was attached to the watch, rather 
than that the watch was attached to Mr. 
Bellow. 

It was a bold thing to wear a watch of 
that sort in the streets of St. Thomas-by- 
the-Thames, for in that district there lived 
gentry who were skilled in the art of 
detaching watches from their proper 
owners. The residents indeed who had 
reached the point of owning watches were 
few and far between; but where two or 
three were gathered together there was 
generally some story of ingenious watch- 
stealing, which betrayed an art carried to 
a high point of perfection, and virtually as 
untouched by the police as the art of any 
Royal Academician. The consequence 
was that there were few watch-chains dis- 
played in St. Thomas - by - the - Thames, 
and those generally by men who were 
young and strong. 
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But Mr. Bellow was confident of pos- 
sessing the goodwill of the light-fingered 
gentry. Why not? He was a generous 
administrator of outdoor relief, a lenient 
magistrate, a free dispenser of licenses, 
and a general patron of indiscriminate 
charity, especially when in connection 


— 


“ly 


‘THERE AREN’T NONE WE COULD PASS IT ON TO IN THE WHOLE 


OF ST. THOMAS’S.” 


with politics. Thus it was that when he 
proceeded down the St. Thomas’s Road, 
in the full majesty of his chairmanship and 
his watch-chain, he walked confidently, 
and it was with unction that he would see 
people point as he passed, and hear them 
cry, “There goes old Bellow and, his 
chine !” 

One day after he had passed in this 
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manner, two ill-looking individuals fol- 
lowed him with longing eyes. 

““S’elp me bob,” said one of them, 
“but it do make one’s mouth water, 
don’t it?” 

“Yes, and so easy, too,” said the other: 
“*just a nornary chine—no catch, no any- 

think. I’m_ almost 
thinkin’, Bill——” 

“No, Jim, it won’t 
do,” said the other. 
“That ’s old Bellow, 
and there ain’t a man 
in this district that 
don’t know that watch, 
and wouldn’t peach cn 
us if we took it. There 
aren’t none we could 
pass it on to in the 
whole of St. Thomas’s,” 

Jim sighed, but knew 
that it was the truth. 
There was not a 
“receiver” in St. 
Thomas’s that would 
not be dangerous in 
the case of the popular 
Mr. Bellow. 

And Jim also knew 
that nearly all the “‘ re- 
ceivers” in London 
lived within St. 
Thomas’s. 


II. 

It is not often that 
such prosperity as Mr. 
Bellow’s is a perma- 
nent condition of 
human affairs. If Mr. 
Bellow had been an 
old Greek he would 
probably have felt 
afraid, and might have 
made a gift of his watch to the jealous 
gods. But a modern vestryman has few 
points of similarity to a Greek of the heroic 
period ; and I do not suppose that it ever 
crossed Mr. Bellow’s imagination in his 
wildest dreams that his lot would be im- 
proved by throwing the precious watch 
into the Thames. 

And yet there was one weak spot in 


ates 
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Mr. Bellow’s affairs. Among other sources 
of income he was interested in a large 
wharf by the river-side. Those were 
troublous days for the large wharves, and 
in 189— St. Thomas-by-the-Thames was 
convulsed with a violent labour struggle 
in this wharf. 
dispute arose 
over some 
question in 
connection 
with the 
dinner - hour ; 
but we are 
more con- 
cerned here 
with the fact 
that this dis- 
pute formed the 
first cloud on 
the horizon of 
Mr. Bellow’s 
popularity. 

Strikes in St. 
Thomas’s wer2 
apt to be 
stormy affairs. 
The strikers 
were for the 
most part 
young Irish- 
me 
and passionate 
youths, always 
ready for a fray, 
and quite im- 
pervious to 
the prudent 
counsels of 
older heads. 
Scarcely a day 
passed without 
a scuffle, which generally ended in some 
“blackleg” being left bruised and battered 
on the ground, and one of the lads being 
run in by the police. 

Mr. Bellow was very much disturbed by 
these incidents. 

And he might well be, for his position 
was by no means easy. 

Many of the performers in these little 
riots were brought before him as he sat 
on the Bench, and he was forced to inflict 


I think that the cause of 


*“WIND UP YOUR WATCH FOR YOU, 
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sentences. Some of them were his active 
supporters, and it was a pain to have to 
send them off to the cells. 

But not entirely, for he-was being hit 
heavily in his purse by the proceedings of 
the strikers, and he felt at times very angry 
with them. Indeed, when he knew that 

he was in perfectly safe company, he 

would denounce the leaders with the 
greatest vehemence, though in publie 
he was silent. For Mr. Bellow, with all 
his virtues, was not an advocate of 
candour in public affairs. 
““Of course, I say it to you in the 
strictest confidence,” he would say, 
though it was 
not always so 
certain that the 
confidence 
would be kept. 
But in this 
case silence 
availed him 
little. His 
sentences were 
accepted with- 
out any hesita- 
tion as imply- 
ing sympathy 
with the wharf, 
and this inter- 
pretation was 
confirmed 
when it was re- 
vealed by the 
energetic local 
press that Mr. 

Bellow had an 

interest in the 

wharf on its 
financial side. 

From the 
was made, Mr. 
Bellow’s watch was in danger. There 
was an immediate change in the general 
style- of allusion to Mr. Bellow in the 
district. Instead of ‘‘ Good Old Bellow,” 
he became “Old Gold Pot,” or “Old 
Watch-and-Chain.” He was no longer 
greeted with cries of ‘Oh my, just look 
at his chine!” from the women who 
stood dawdling in front of the doors; but 
he received frequent offers to wash his 


SIR?” 


day that this discovery 
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watch and chain for him at a cheap rate 
and a rapid return. The small boys of 
St. Thomas’s, who reflected the opinion of 
the neighbourhood with great accuracy 
and alacrity, vexed his soul by cries of 
‘‘Carry your chine for you, Sir?” or 
“Wind up your watch for you, Sir?” and the 
like. Mr. Bellow was pained, but he con- 
tinued to walk the stern path of duty, 
oblivious of popular outcry, and _ still 
confident that opinion would veer round 
to his side. So it was that he did not take 
warning, but continued to wear his watch 
and chain. 

I expect that in the course of time the 
attention of Jim, Bill, or a few others who 
moved in those circles would have been 
drawn to these facts; but either because 
they were outside the main current of 
public affairs, or because they were at that 
moment engaged in certain suburban oper- 
ations, these professional ‘gentry missed 
their chance. 

Before they became aware of the change, 
the watch disappeared one day suddenly 
and mysteriously, and no “ receiver” par- 
took in the profit. 


As far as can be gathered, this is how 
it happened. 


III. 


The famous John Dickson had arrived in 
St. Thomas-by-the-Thames. 

John Dickson was a Labour leader of a 
somewhat staid and even type. In his 
youth he had been a miner in the North 
of England, a teacher in the Sunday 
school, and a strong temperance orator. 
Thanks to his power of speech, he was 
chosen district secretary of the branch of 
his union, and succeeded in making that 
branch one of the most active in England. 
Then, after a few years, the general 
secretaryship fell suddenly vacant, and he 
was the only candidate for the place. In 
his new post he was forced to give up his 
tools, and he left the mine for ever. He 
lost money by the change, for his salary 
was only £100, and he had been earning 
43 a week at his trade. Besides that, the 
change from manual to brain work was 
acutely painful, and it took him many 


years before he grew accustomed to his + 
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new life. But he brought to nis desk an 
engrossing enthusiasm for the work which 
made all such difficulties seem dust in the 
balance. No sooner had he mastered the 
organisation of his own union and got it 
into working trim than he turned to a 
species of missionary effort, which led 
him into the thick of the hottest strikes 
throughout the length and breadth of 
England. 

Of all working men, those who aroused 
in him least sympathy were the unskilled 
labourers of London. He hated their 
drinking habits and their thriftless ways ; 
their language disgusted him, and he had 
the poorest opinion of them as comrades 
in a strike. 

But he had been sent for to help in the 
bitter crisis of this wharf strike, and he 
did not know how to refuse. He knew 
that the strike had been opened impru- 
dently, and that the men would have done 
better to have stayed in. But if the men 
were bad, the masters were worse. So he 
had argued, and taken the next train for 
the South. 

When once Dickson had joined in the 
strike, he was a different man. From the 
mild-mannered temperance advocate he 
became the fierce fighter, intent on winning 
at all costs. During the few days he had 
been in the locality, he had collected his 
information on every hand. He knew 
now precisely by what allusions he could 
rouse the enthusiasm and fire of the 
strikers. One of these allusions was to 
Mr. Bellow and his watch. 

On the fourth evening after his arrival 
he had had many matters to deal with, and 
was quite far advanced in his usual evening 
harangue before he reached this favourite 
topical allusion. It had been a bad day 
for the strike. The masters had succeeded 
in importing over a hundred “ free 
labourers,” and they had rejected certain 
overtures by an outside arbitrator. On 
the other hand, news had come to the 
men from the Central Office that the 
strike pay would be reduced. The feeling 
among the strikers was at the highest 
point of tension. Their poor Irish natures 
were boiling with the fire of impotent 
despair, and longing for some outlet— 
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some excuse for satisfying their craving 
for violence. 

The small district-hall: in which the 
evening meetings were held was crowded 
to the doors. Every point in Dickson’s 
speech—a fierce piece of defiance, breath- 
ing forth war in every sentence—was 
cheered to the echo. Dickson knew in 
his heart that they were beaten, but it 
was just at such times that he was at his 
best. Never had he spoken better, and so 
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Then suddenly he paused, and looked 
round in a half-humorous manner. ‘ This 
fount of justice,” he resumed, dweliing on 
the same familiar theme, “ has a watch.” 
A roar of laughter, bigger than any that 
had come before, convulsed the room. It 
was the allusion of the evening. “It is a 
big watch,” he went on, “‘a famous watch, 
in a certain sense a public watch. It was 
given to Mr. Bellow by a devoted public, 
as, I suppose, a sort of substitute for 


HE WAS HOLDING UP SOMETHING BRIGHT AND LARGE. 


it happened that when he came to Mr. 
Bellew, his audience was as wax in his 
hands. 

Then, with lowered voice, he approached 
the favourite subject. There was a hush in 
the hall, but again and again came a burst 
of mocking laughter as Dickson poured 
out his volley of scathing satire and 
humorous description — picturing the 
pompous “Guardian of the Poor” with 
the jailer’s key in his hand, and the un- 
swerving administrator of justice who 
defended his very purse from his seat on 
the Bench. 


putting up a clock in a public place. But 
in spite of this big watch,” said Dickson, 
suddenly changing his tone and raising his 
voice, “the owner has forgotten the time of 
day!” 

The hit was received with a deafening 
shout of applause and laughter. 

‘‘ This watch,” resumed Dickson, but he 
had scarcely begun again when there was 
some confusion at the back of the room. 
One of the strikers had stepped on to a 
bench and was haranguing those round 
him. Dickson stopped, and with a wave 
of the hand and an impatient protest: 
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“All right, chaps, you shall be heard 
afterwards!” tried to still the tumult. 
But the men in front became interested, 
and turned round to know what was taking 
place, while those behind began to cheer 
the new speaker vociferously. 

“What’s he saying?” said Dickson 
impatiently to those in front. But the 
man had got a hearing, and he could now 
gather for himself. 

“I say it’s a disgrice,” he was saying, 
“that Bellow should ha’ kep’ that watch 
all this time. I say it stright, that if no 
one else will take it, I will ’take it 
myself.” 

“Go it, Pat!” shouted the laughing 
audience, “‘ you’re just right, take it!” 

‘** This is ow I looks at it,” went on the 
speaker; “‘we give him the watch while 
he was all right, and now ’e’s all wrong, 
we just goes and takes it back. Why, it’s 
the easiest watch = 

But this fall from high argument to a 
lower note was greeted with such a burst 
of Homeric laughter that the rest of the 
speech was drowned. Still, Pat’s argument 
carried the audience by storm. At first, 
John Dickson did not know whether to 
take it quite seriously, but when he saw 
that they were in earnest, his face became 
grave and stern, and he reproved them 
in his old temperance-orator manner. 
But by that time he had quite lost his 
hold; the audience were restless, smitten 
with the idea that had been suggested 
by Pat. Dickson wound up his speech, 
making way for another. 

Meanwhile Pat had disappeared with 
several friends from the back of the hall, 
and nothing more was thought of his pro- 
posal for some little time. The subsequent 
speakers of course avoided it, and though 
Dickson felt uncomfortable he hoped for 
the best. And so the evening passed on. 


Just at the end of the last speech there 
was a rush of feet and a hubbub at the 


doors. They were flung open, and a 
crowd of young Irishmen burst in with 
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Pat at their head. He was holding up 
something bright and large. 

“Good Lord! he’s gone and done it!” 
cried one of the men on the platform, a 
prudent Labour organiser, who saw the 
impression that might be created in the 
papers. 

It was true. For as he mounted on a 
bench and began to speak, it became clear 
that what he was holding in his hand was 
nothing more or less than—Bellow’s watch ! 
The hall was in a frantic state of excite- 
ment, some cheering, some hissing, and 
some evidently frightened by the realisa- 
tion of what was in its beginning but half 
a joke. 

** Boys,” Pat could be heard saying over 
the noise. ‘‘Yere’s your public clock. 
I never take a watch afore in my life, but, 
Lord bless me !. this one could have been 
taken by a suckin’ infant.” 

It was fortunate that Dickson had the 
power of getting into a passion. For it 
was only by exerting that power to the 
very utmost that he was able to restore 
order to the meeting, and to compel Pat to 
bring up his booty in humble submission 
and place it in Dickson’s own hand. The 
sober Northerner was annoyed and dis- 
gusted, and when he left that meeting that 
night it was with an inward resolution to 
take no further part in London strikes. 

But when Mr. Bellow received his watch 
again next morning by an anonymous 
messenger, who thrust a parcel into the 
servant’s hand and refused to wait, he was 
almost as puzzled as he had been when he 
suddenly found his waistcoat watchless on 
the previous evening. 

And now I am told that the chain which 
Mr. Bellow wears, though remarkably like 
the old one, has never had any acquaint- 
ance with the gold-fields, and that the 
watch at the end of that chain is plainly 
made of silver. 

But where the old watch really is now I 
cannot tell. 

Perhaps it will come out again when the 
trouble at the wharves is forgotten. 





ABOUT 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


Photographs of Frize-winners by Messrs. Reid, Wishaw. 


HEN you come to think of it, few 
types of horses are so interesting 
as the Shetland pony. Other types fulfil 
functions more or less fixed, which only 
age diversifies. The hunter is a hunter 
always, until a bad spill in the field strains 
his tendons beyond remedy, when he 
probably falls into the hands of the 
country hawker. The cob that carried 
my lady in the days of its youth finds 
itself relegated one day to the shafts of a 
hansom. And the donkey which once 
ambled in a nursery-cart totters down 
to costerdom, where it may eke out as hard 
an existence as poor Canary’s, who became 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of the 
child of the Jago. But it does not require the 
hand of age to classify the Shetland pony. 
Starting life on the bare, bleak, scraggy 
pasture land of the Shetlands, he may rise 
to the luxury of a pony-chaise and a 
charming stable, or missing that, he may 
be sent to the mines as if he were a 
Siberian convict, to spend his days and 
nights in the bowels of the earth hauling 
coal. 

The origin of the Shetland pony is 
obscure. Some authorities are of opinion 
that the foundation stock was introduced 
by. the Norse settlers, who from the close 
of the eighth century till 1469, when these 
islands were attached to Scotland, were 
the dominant race in the Ultima Thule of 
the ancients. Whether this is so or not, 
you will note that the Shetlander is not 
unlike the Iceland pony shown in the 
accompanying picture. But there is doubt 
on this point; for other authorities 
adhere to the view that the Shetland pony 
represents an anterior race which was 
also found along the islands that fringe 
the west coast of Scotland, where not so 
very long ago they were bought by the 
dealers to be fattened and sold as Irish beef! 


Whatever may have been the origin of 
the Shetland pony, or “ sheltie,” as he 
is called, we may conclude that he is the 
product of many inherited changes and 
conditions which in the course of centuries 
have given birth to the most remarkable of 
the equide—the smallest of the British, 
if not of all the European, breeds. At one 
time he differed less in degree from the 
horse of the northern counties of Scotland 
than he does now. This might point 
either to a common origin between those 
of the mainland and the islands, or to 
some remote admixture of the blood of the 
former which has at different times been 
introduced. A tradition used to exist that 
some of the horses which were carried by 
the Spanish Armada were left on the 
islands; but this has been disproved, as 
only one of the ships of the Armada 
managed to get so far north, and she was 
wrecked on the Fair Isle, where her crew 
perished after having eaten everything 
which the natives could give them—in- 
cluding their ponies. Nearly fifty years 
ago the late Sir Arthur Nicholson intro- 
duced an Arab stallion, which was used 
for crossing the native ponies; but this 
and other experiments were not successful, 
the produce deteriorating in the course of 
a few generations. ‘‘ In this we see,” said 
a quaint writer, “the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, for their way being deep and mossie 
in many places, these lighter horses come 
through where the heavier and bulkier 
would sink.” The Shetland pony has been 
finished in Nature’s workshop, and fitted 
in the process of time by modifications, 
wrought chiefly through the law of natural 
selection, for the sphere he inhabits. 
Inured to the hardships of an island swept 
by the storms of a tempestuous sea, his 
only shelter being that afforded by the 
crags, ravines, and hill-sides of his native 
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home; subsisting on the scanty herbageto be 
obtained from the sedgy bog, the heathery 
hill, and barren shore, supplemented in 
times of stress by sea ware, the ‘‘Sheltie” 
has been evolved 
we now find him, 


in the distinctive form 
admirably suited to his 
conditions of life. Inhabiting a limited 
and isolated area, he represents perhaps 
one of the purest breeds in this country. 
Long neglected, even by his owners, the 
small crofters of the islands, who showed 
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shaggy, long-backed, short-legged ponies 
running wild upon the extensive moors,’ 
that they obtain but precarious sub- 
sistence “from the niggard vegetation. 
There is, indeed, a right of individual 
property in all these animals, which are 
branded and tattooed by each owner with 
his own peculiar mark; but when any 
passenger has occasional use for a pony, 
he never scruples to lay hold of the first 
he can catch, puts on a halter, and having 


ICELAND PONY, FROM THE STABLE OF THE LATE SIR EDWARD COLEBROOKE. 


more regard for their oxen and sheep, he 
has now been taken under the patronage 
of the rich and fashionable, and, in 
comparison with his progenitors, lives in 
clover so far as it is considered expedient 
to indulge his appetite. Sir Walter Scott 
has left us, in “The Pirate,” a picture of 
these ponies in his day: “ Little shagged 
animals, more resembling wilt] bears than 
anything of the horse tribe, yet possessed 
of no small degree of strength and spirit, 
and able to endure as much fatigue and 
indifferent usage as any creature in the 
world.” ‘There are such numbers of 


rode him as far as he finds convenient, 
turns the animal loose to find his way 
back as best he can—a matter in which 
the ponies are sufficiently sagacious.” 
Lest any Southron should find himself 
in “ the land of the Vikings,” and attempt 
to make free with the steeds of the 
country, it is as well to explain that 
this privilege no longer exists. Indeed, 
as long ago as 1612, though Sir Walter 
did not appear to be aware of the fact, an 
Act was passed by the Scots Parliament 
striking at this very communistic practice 
‘“‘of ryding uther men’s horsis.” In an 
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island where, according to the same _ been in the most primitive condition in 
authority, the crofters 
with a bit thing ye ca’ a pleugh,” and for tillage operations on a large scale, and 
might as soon “ give it a ritt with the teeth he was pretty much left in a state of nature, 


ae 


scart the land those days. The “ sheltie” was not adapted 


of a redding-kame,” agriculture must have housed neither insummer norwinter. When 
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THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S SHETLAND, ‘‘ LAIRD OF ROSS.”’ 


“broken,” he was, however, employed in 
bringing home the peats from the hill; and 
in the saddle he was frequently used. 

Let us see what are the characteristics 
of this remarkable variety of the horse 


produced in the solitary islands which 
form the Shetland group?  Four-fifths 
of the entire equine stock of Shetland 
belonged to the crofters—and the crofter 
may be described as three-fourths fisherman 
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It is not, 
therefore, a matter for surprise when 
we discover that the pony of Shetland, 
up to a comparatively recent date, owed 
nothing, or next to nothing, to man. He 
was certainly used by the islanders, but, 
as we have seen, his estate was below 
that of the cow or sheep. He was foaled 
in the field, lived in the field, and died in 
the field. Old age or accident alone put 
an end to his existence in these northern 
parts, and he generally survived to a good 
old age: twenty-six years was common, 
thirty years was not quite rare, while 
numbers lived much longer than that. 
Nature’s models defy imitation, and that 
may be said to sum up in brief the 
qualities of the Shetlander. 

Necessity with him was the mother of 
invention. For hundreds of years he had 
had to pick up a livelihood under climatic 
influences and the strenuousness of a 
miserable subsistence and neglect under 
which any other variety of stock not 
gradually conditioned to its environments 
would have become extinct. The horse 
seems liable above most animals to be 
affected in character and form by the 
surrounding conditions of climate and 
food. As he approaches the Arctic circle 
his temperament and external conforma- 
tion change. For instance, in Lapland he 
gives place to the deer. In Shetland, 
Nature has produced the tiniest of all the 
horse-flesh. Thus, in the first volume of 
the recently established Shetland Pony 
Stud-Book- two mares, Constance and 
Little Dorothy, at six years and nine 
years respectively, are described as 
being only thirty-four inches high. 
These Liliputians were the property of 
Mr. Bruce of Sumburgh. The Marquis of 
Londonderry entered two stallions, Oman 
and Tom Thumb, giving the same measure- 
ment. But it is recorded that many Shet- 
landers have been bred seven and a half 
hands high, or thirty inches, and some 
even below this standard. When foaled, 
they are not larger than a fair - sized 
Airedale terrier, and their first year’s coat 
is more like a sheep’s fleece than an 
ordinary coat of hair—hence the impression 
they left on Sir Walter Scott. 


and one-fourth agriculturist. 
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The crofters followed wasteful methods 
in breeding stock. The foals were allowed 
to suckle their dams for a year, and some- 
times longer, with the obvious result that 
the mothers were unable to produce foals 
with any regularity. Then, as the demand 
increased for the pet ponies, the number 
of stallions which herded with the mares 
on the common were depleted, the best 
specimens were sold, and the inferior sires 
kept to perpetuate the breed. Had it not 
been for the action of Lord Londonderry, 
who has proprietary interests in the islands, 
and other public-spirited gentlemen, the 
stamina and constitution of the breed 
must by this process have suffered. The 
ponies are now being bred on the lines of 
the selection of the fittest. There are, 
however, two antagonistic principles 
between the old régime and the new. 
The Shetland pony is the product of his 
natural treatment—unnatural, some might 
think—and the experience of the crofters 
has proved that it is an unwise policy to 
pamper him by taking care to protect 
him from the inclemency of the weather, 
and giving him liberal feeding, as in this 
way he grows too soft and unfitted for the 
position he occupies in the rural economy 
of the islands. That was the old régime. 
The new régime follows the more humane 
and artificial treatment which is adopted 
elsewhere—more care of the breeding 
stock, which are supplied where the natural 
herbage of the island fails, with nourishing 
food. Under this system breeders have 
to contend with the tendency of the pony 
to exceed the limit of height, which is 
fixed by the Stud-Book Society at forty- 
twoinches. The breeders in Shetland may 
have no difficulty in complying with this 
standard even under the new régime ; but 
on the mainland, where a number of studs 
have been formed, the difficulty of breed- 
ing the small Shetlander true to his 
recognised type has been experienced. 
It may be found possible to breed the 
diminutive “ sheltie” true to parent form 
by selecting the smallest stallions to mate 
with the smallest mares, but the experiment 
has to be proved, and this is the basis on 
which breeders are now proceeding. It 
will be interesting to discover whether 
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the effort of man to fight against the 
evident tendency of all animals when 
brought under improved conditions to 
increase in size can succeed by methods 
of artificial selection. 

The Shetlander crossed the Border for 
the first time about 1850, when he was intro- 
duced to the mines, for which purpose he 
is facile princeps the most useful of our 
beasts of burden. For the active, free-air- 
loving Shetlander, life in the gloomy depth 
of the mine must be a tremendous contrast. 
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performance when it is remembered that 
the work is carried on in Cimmerian 
darkness and in a space not much higher 
than that of the diminutive “ sheltie” 
himself. 

And he adapts himself admirably to the 
condition of the world of fashion, for no 
type of pony looks so smart or interested 
in his work as the well-groomed Shet- 
lander in the neat little cart, for he is a 
beau idéal to ride or drive. Of recent 
years his fame has reached America, 


“© WALLACE.” 


Yet after all, their existence, though full 
of drudgery, is less intolerable than might 
be imagined. Indeed, the hard con- 
ditions of life to which he has been 
inured for centuries possibly fit him 
better for the mines than any other type 
of horse. Certain it.is that under such 
conditions he lives to a good old age, and 
has seldom to be brought up to the 
surface through disease or breakdown 
in condition. The mine-pony, it is 
estimated, travels in the course of a 
year over three thousand miles, and 
draws as many tons of coal—a wonderful 


whence he has been exported in great 


numbers. This trade, by the way, was 
made the medium of one of the greatest 
swindles in insurance that has ever been 
attempted in this country. A certain 
dealer used to ship ponies abroad, effecting 
an insuranceonthem. During the voyage he 
had them poisoned, or done away with in 
a manner still more cruel; and then 
carried off the insurance money, which was 
far more than their actual value. The 
game was at last discovered, and the dealer 
was sentenced to a salutary term of 
imprisonment. GEORGE HENDRY. 





AT THE GRAVE OF 


ANNE BRONTE: 


1849-1897. 


By PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


T was not ona day of brightest summer 
that I stood by the graveside of the 
least industrious of the Bronté sisters. It 
was on a bleak February day, when the 
grey North Sea looked greyer and older 
than ever, and when all that one saw of 
the rocks below 
the graveyard 
was a confused, 
churning mass 
of milk - white 
foam, dashing 
ever and ever 
upon the black 
rocks until it 
reminded one 
of Milton’s 
famous descrip- 
tion of that deep- 
sea demon who 
could raise the 
storm - wind at 
will— 

Briareus or Typhon, 
whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus 

held. 
Snowflakes 
mixed with the 
dropping rain, 
arid the sexton— 
a typically 
weather-beaten son of his county and his 
clime — opined that it was not many 
gentlemen who would care to come out 
on such an errand on such aday. Check- 
ing his garrulous tongue at the same time 
that I thirsted for information, I asked 
whether he called to mind the bringing 
of Anne Bronté to Scarborough by Char- 
lotte Bronté, and its sad sequel. The 
old man looked at me as if he thought 
I might be mildly jesting with him. 


From an Original Sketch by her Sister Charlotte. 


Fifty years was perhaps a long time to 
ask him to take the memory back; but 
then he was an old, old man, his hair 
bleached by perhaps seventy of the harsh 
winters that North Yorkshire knows and 
loves so well. Finally, he said that although 
he did not 
“* justly remem- 
ber” the actual 
incident of the 
death and 
burial—that 
being prior to 
his time as 
verger—it gave 
him no trouble 
to call to mind 
the crowds. of 
pilgrims that 
thronged to the 
spot where Anne 


is laid when once 
the fame of the 
“Bells” was 
assured. He 
‘‘minded that” 
passing well, he 
said, as also the 
irreverence with 
which those pil- 
fering pilgrims 
had stolen tuft after tuft of grass from the 
grave until none was left. And, indeed, 
the grass is very scant to-day upon the 
green mound beneath which lie the bones 
of ** Acton Bell”! 

It is a wind-swept resting-place, well 
within sight and sound of the sea. St. 
Mary’s is the parish church for Scar- 
borough, and its exact location is at one 
side of the rocky acclivity that separates 
the two “bays.” It is a hoary old edifice 
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in a hoary old setting. The one atom 
of “newness” that I could discern— 
i.é., the obvious fact that the stone marking 
the tomb of ‘the gentlest and _ least 
assertive of the three sisters” had lately 
been re-painted a startling white—jarred 
upon me not a little. ‘The black now 








ANNE BRONTE’S TOMBSTONE. 


stands out wonderfully clear and distinct in 
the awfulness of its simplicity— 
HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF 
ANNE BRONTE, 
DAUGHTER OF THE ReEvy. P. BRONTE, 
INCUMBENT OF HAWORTH, YORKSHIRE. 
She Died, Aged 28, May 28th, 1849. 





Yes—Anne Bronté passed into the Land 
of Fulfilment at promise-time. Her gentle 
spirit winged its way from earth to heaven 
at a moment when the moors of Yorkshire 
were clothed in their fairest tints. It was 
in the month of May. During the pre- 
ceding winter, in the Haworth parsonage, 
she had gradually drooped and faded—in 
the words of her sister, ‘“‘she looked 
beyond this life.’ The blackthorn burst 
into bloom even as Anne Bronté’s soul 
was passing. There is no more mournful 
episode in the tragic history of this doomed 
sisterhood.- The taking of Anne to 
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Scarborough was in the nature of a forlorn 
hope—and it failed. ‘‘ Keeper may visit 
Emily’s little bed-room,” writes Charlotte, 
‘‘and Flossy may look wistfully round for 
Anne; they will never see her again— 
nor shall I—at least, the human part 
of me.” 

It is impossible to stand by the tomb of 
the authoress of ‘‘ Agnes Grey ” and ‘“‘ The 
Tenant” without becoming possessed of 
a great yearning to know more about her, 
the least known of the trio. And yet, 
would one be the happier for the know- 
ledge? There is a pathetic ring about 
the following fragment—the last — of 
Anne’s diary, that leaves our eyelids wet. 
It is dated ‘Thursday, July the 31st, 
1845 ”—the Brontés being ever exact upon 
points of detail. ‘‘I wonder,” she muses. 
girlishly, ‘‘I wonder how we shall all 
be and where and how situated on the 
thirtieth of July, 1848, when, 7f we ave 
all alive, Emily will be just thirty. I 
shall be in my twenty-ninth year, Charlotte 
in her thirty-third, and Branwell in his. 
thirty-second ; and what changes shall we 
have seen and known; and shall we be 
much changed ourselves ? I hope not—for 
the worst at least. I for my part cannot well 
be flatter or older in mind than I am now.” 
“Tf we are all alive,” alas! Both Anne and 
Emily were doomed to die within a twelve- 
month after the year of which she writes— 
that year of storm and strife, of revolution 
and of dissolution, 1849. 

Anne always appears to have cherished 

a certain affection for Scarborough. In her 

governess days we find her writing from 

that place under date “‘ July the 3oth, A.p. 
1841”’—again observe whata precisian poor 

Anne always was! ‘‘ This is Emily’s birth- 

day. She has now completed her twenty- 

third year. . . Charlotte is a governess 
in the family of Mr. White. Branwell is 

a clerk in the railroad station at Ludden- 

den Foot, and I am a governess in the 

family of Mr. Robinson. I dislike the 
situation, and wish to change it for 
another. I am now at Scarborough.” 

And later in the same entry she adds, 

naively and retrospectively, ‘‘ Four years 

ago I was at school. Since then I have 
been a governess at Blake Hall, left it, 
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come to Thorp Green, and seen the sea 
and York Minster!” 

On the May Day of 1849, Charlotte 
Bronté—who, poor brave soul, having 
already lost the one, was destined to lose 
both sisters within the year—wrote to 
Miss Ellen Nussey that rooms had been 
engaged at Scarborough, and that she was 
about to proceed there with the view of 
bettering, if possible, Anne’s desperate 
condition. ‘‘ Oh, if it might please God 
to strengthen and revive Anne, how happy 
we might be together!” Arrived at “the 
queen of watering-places,” the younger 
sister certainly did appear to improve for 
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years from now, half a century will have 
sped since her remains were laid under 
the quiet sod. Time has transformed the 
Bronté worshippers into a cult, and the 
cult is still growing. Anne was the least 
didactic of the sisters, the tenderest, the 
one who, perhaps, looked the most bravely 
and confidently towards a better planet than 
our own. She had not the volition of Char- 
lotte’s more masterly temperament, but she 
owned more, rather than less, of the 
beauty of tenderness, 

The scene by the graveside, looking 
seaward at whatever the time of the year, 
is impressive and beautiful. It makes one 


Photo by Wilson, Aberdeen. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, SCARBOROUGH, WHERE ANNE BRONTE IS BURIED. 


a few days. But such improvement was 
imaginary, visionary, and elusive. ‘“ Fever 
in the evenings, sleepless nights, and a 
sort of lethargy in the morning hours ”— 
these were the acutest of the symptoms 
that immediately preceded Anne Bronté’s 
dissolution. I say “immediately,” because 
the waning candle of life flickered out ere 
grief-stricken Charlotte had kept her at 
beautiful Scarborough for one month. 
She did not live to see the 
of June. 

Hence it is that we stand by the daisied 
grave of “‘ Acton Bell,” oppressed by a 
sense of unutterable loss—of wanting, yet 
fearing, to know more. In a couple of 


roses 


want to re-read the story of the Ancient 
Mariner; for the sea-bird’s harsh voice is 
ever echoing across the waste of ocean, 
and in places the cliff descends almost 
sheer down to the black rocks that fringe 
the bay. The sea is here, as everywhere, 


a thing of moods and impulses, grandly 
terrible, if terrible in its grandeur. 
In her death as in her life, Anne Bronté 


was one of the exceptions. She alone of 
the Bronté daughters was not borne from 
the Rectory to the churchyard at Haworth 
by that melancholy doorway which was 
“reserved for the passage of the dead.” 
Instead, she sleeps by the side of the 
never-resting surge. 
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MID-CENTURY 
By 


W* EN the Editor asked me to write 
' on the Old Cricketers, I do not 
suppose he had an idea of the amount of 
research involved. Pictish kings are a 
trifle to the old cricketers, and ‘hey are 
not easy. I not mean the men of 
Nyren’s time, whom anyone can study in 
Nyren ; I mean the men who played in tall 
hats, and braces sometimes, in the middle 
of the century. I myself remember few of 
them before 1870, not that I was not then 
* contemporary, but because they did not 
come to Scotland often, and I never went 
to town at all, till 1 was compelled. 

These men bowled with level arms, or 
under the shoulder, till the row about 
no-balling Willsher. You may think the 
bowling was therefore easy, but it was not, 
for the wickets helped it. 
at Lord’s for a 
a shooter. 


do 


You may sit 
and 
Then there might be two or 


season, never see 


three shooters in an over, and this, as you 
may suppose, did not conduce to freedom 


in the batsman’s style. He had to keep 
his eyes open, and be ready to come down 
like lightning. I am not certain that 
the less carefully tended wickets were the 
only causes of shooters, though this is the 
prevalent opinion. Perhaps the old level 
or slinging style of bowling (like Mr. 
Powys’s) helped. But bowling was not so 
straight, you got more balls to leg; the 
wicket-keeper could seldom dispense with 
a long-stop (such as Mortlock); the fields 
were not all distributed on the off-side ; 
hits were more frequently run _ out, 
boundaries being much wider before 
Lord’s became fashionable, which may 
have been about 1867-70. Previously a 
few friends sat about, and the drawer 
brought round ale and_ ginger - beer. 
Cricketers could see the University match, 
in these ages, without belonging to the 
M.C.C. I do not know why Lord’s 
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became fashionable, and full of frivolous 
females, for many of them ave frivolous. 
They “go to see their friends,” devoted 
creatures! Probably the Prince of Wales 
is at the bottom of it. 

The Oval was not played on till 1875. 
It had been a market garden, and, earlier, 
I daresay it had been part of Kennington 
Common, where they hanged the Jacobites. 
The Surrey Club was started in 1845 (a 
hundred years after the other melancholy 
events) by members of a club called the 
Montpelier. Mr. Ward, the Grace of the 
period, presided at the first meeting. In 
1849 Tom Lockyer, Julius Cesar, and 
Caffyn began to play for the County; they 
are of the ranks of the Old Guard. In 
the same year that captain courageous, 
George Parr, of Notts, first played at 
Lord’s. I never saw Parr, but everyone 
has heard of his punctuality as a hitter to 
leg. Now, in first-class matches, he would 
seldom get a leg-ball to hit, unless Dr. 
Grace were laying a trap for him in that 
direction. It would be an expensive 
amusement. He fielded long-leg, and 
was a good thrower, though nothing to 
Mr. Bonnar. When old William Clarke 
died, Parr managed the All England 
Eleven, that went about playing eighteens 
and twenty-twos. This illegitimate cricket 
is now extinct; it used to interest country 
people to see the great performers bowl 
out legionsof their friends, but the wander- 
ing professional teams, are unregretted. As 
captain, Parr was not disobedient to that 
law of Nature which makes a_ captain 
bowl slows. 

The year 1846 saw the rising star of 
Wisden, whose almanacks are among the 
literary glories of the Victorian period. 
But they are now much more literary than 
they used to be. Wisden was born at 
Brighton, and was a short, thick-set man. 
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He began as a very fast bowler, but 
dropped into slow round; his favourite 
hits, the square leg and the draw, are 
either obsolete or rarely seen. The draw 
was snicked between the bat and the legs, 
not played away off the legs in the modern 
manner. It was rather a flukey though 
elegant stroke. In 1850, at Lord’s, Wisden 
bowled all ten wickets for South versus 
North. He them 
76—namely, Lee, 


clean for 
Caffyn, 


bowled 


Dean, Box, 


DEAN, 


Felix, Chester, Kynaston, Alfred Mynn, 


John Lilywhite, Sherman, and Sir F. 
Bathurst. He bowled from the pavilion, 
and, ‘‘without exaggeration, his balls 
turned in a yard from the off.” What a 
bowler’s wicket it must have been! Thus 
the young and thoughtless may see that 
the old bowling was difficult—on the old 
wickets. 

In 1850, Tom Lockyer and Julius Cesar 
first played at Lord’s. Tom was a Croydon 
lad, and was, in my boyhood, regarded as 
the paragon of wicket-keepers. Alas! I 
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never saw him. He was very much liked, but 
would probably now find many performers 
as good as himself. Bowling is straighter; 
it does not break a whole yard, and Mr. 
Lyttelton, Mr. Blackham, Mr. Macgregor, 
Sherwin, and all the rest have probably 
easier work than fell to the lot of old Tom. 
William Caffyn came out in the same year. 
His cutting was reckoned very fine (off- 
balls were not severely let alone then), 
and his whole style was touched by a 


WISDEN. 
spirited elegance. Perhaps his art—that 
hair-dresser — may have inspired 
his cutting, but this is vulgar flippancy. 
He was 


of a 


first cricketers to 
visit Australia, “finding out a path for 
many,” like King Yama, in the Veda. 
His bowling was medium and graceful. 
Grundy also marks the mid-century; 
Grundy, a fast bowler with much break. 
He was long a ground man at Lord’s, 
and, like many soaring characters, he 
took to keeping a public-house, loyally 
styled The William the Yourth. In 


one of the 
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four wickets in an over, and, the umpire 
miscounting, he took a fifth with his fifth 
ball! Was it out? In 1865 Bennett made 
a century at Lord’s, in North v. South, 
and this was then thought a most 
extraordinary feat. Indeed, the Lord’s 
wickets were wont to be very difficult, 
if not dangerous. ‘‘ More shooters were 
delivered” at Lord’s “‘ than elsewhere in 
England, and the bowling got up quicker 
and higher,” though the hand of man was 
never yet so high as at present in deliver- 
ing the ball. In 1855 we approach 
modern times, for we meet the names of 
Mr. H. M. Grace, Mr. E. M., and Mr. 
Alfred Grace. The former was the father 
of the noted cricketers, five in all, though 
only three have made themselves an ever- 
lasting renown. “E. M.,” in 1855, was 
but thirteen; he made one and three against 
All England. 

Willsher was a star of this period, 
a Kentish man, bowling and _ batting 
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this year old James Lilywhite, when 
nearly sixty, took five wickets of 
England, in one innings of 119, for 31 
runs, Parr making 43. Lilywhite was a 
slow and very dodgy bowler, his hand 
much under the shoulder. One never sees 
that style of slow bowling now. 

In 1851 we reach Tom Sewell, jun., 
whom I actually have seen. He wasasteady, 
useful bowler, bustling up to the wicket 
with a short run. He used to bowl on 
the old Grange ground at Edinburgh, and 
sometimes played for Kent. A Kentish 
man, too, was George Bennett, a very slow 
bowler. Bennett, like Napoleon and others, 
knew either extreme of fortune. Ina 
Surrey and England match he took four 
wickets in one over of four balls; but later 
George Griffiths hit every ball of an over 
of his out of the ground, a score of 24. 
In one of these old matches a bowler took 
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left-handed. He was very fast, and 
came back from leg, as left-handed 
bowlers often do. I do not remember 
when he was no-balled for too high a 
delivery, butthe taboo madea great noise and 
was presently dropped. It is not bowling 
overhand, but throwing, that makes a man 
dangerous. Nothing is more difficult in 
its way than to define a throw. One can 
sometimes see it from a distance, when it 


se 
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is not visible from the umpire’s point of 
view. An _ umpire, naturally 
reluctant to decide against a man’s 
mode of earning his livelihood. In the 
old days of which I speak, even a 
semblance of a throw was much rarer than 
at present. The bowler himself is usually, 
perhaps always, unconscious of his crime. 

The great lob bowler of a period when 
lobs were more common than at present 
was Tinley. Public schools and Uni- 
versities should try to develop a lob 
bowler : he sometimes frightens the bats- 


too, is 
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men by the comparative unfamiliarity of 
the style. Mr. Ridley, whose slows were 
not so very slow, and kept rather low, was 
most useful ; so, at present, is Mr. Mitchell 
at Eton. By the time lobs are tried, runs 
are not likely to come much faster off 
them than anything else, and a studious 
bowler may-break a long stand. 

A great difference between old days and 
new is shown in Mortlock’s case. We 
seldom see such a person as a long-stop at 
all, whereas Mortlock (1854) is praised for 
long-stopping without pads and gloves! 
As to comparative pace, nobody can speak 
who has not played to the famous fast 
bowlers. Mr. Harvey Fellowes and Mr. 
Cecil Boyle were among the swiftest 
amateurs, but can they have been faster 
than Mr. Kortright ? Of Jackson, we 
know how the Pride of the Village had “a 
hover ” from him. Freeman, in the late 
sixties, was not only very fast, but had a 
great deal of spin. Tarrant had a name 
for speed like that of Jackson. With 
Hayward and Carpenter, he was a Cam- 
bridgeshire man, and was called “ Tear- 
away” for his pace. His delivery was “easy.” 
Hayward did not play at Lord’s till 1859. 
All these men, and many others, might be 
a little out of the way, if brought suddenly 
to Lord’s. The positions of the fielders, 
the action of the bowlers, would be un- 
familiar. Old strokes, like the ‘ draw,” 
have gone out; a tedious caution towards 
off-balls has come in, though perhaps less 
common than it lately was. Bowling is more 
accurate, but then it never shoots, and 
by no means breaks a yard, and less fre- 
quently than of old jumps over the bats- 
man’s head. Perhaps yorkers are more 
frequently administered than was cus- 
tomary, and probably there is more bowl- 
ing for a catch and less steady pegging 
away at the stumps. The exaggerated 
forward play of the past has ceased to be, 
but there is far more pulling of off-balls 
across. The wicket-keeping is_ better, 
perhaps is easier; and a long-stop in 
gloves would be mocked at by the gallery. 
Such, one thinks, are the chief changes 
since the age of cricket in tall hats, 
these, and the more sensible and be- 
coming costume. 
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By E. B. 


ie are the ways in which a man 
may make a fool of himself, and 
many are the species of the genus fool. 

At this moment I feel every variety of 
fool under the sun. 

What a jovial idiot I was! How jauntily 
I stepped along! And what a subtle 
facility there is about these downward 
paths! 

But let me tell you. 

It all came about naturally enough ; it 
was the result, so to speak, of my qualities; 
and it was that love of buttercups and 
daisies which was with me when a child, 
and which has grown with my growth till 
now, man as I am, I am keenly sensitive 
to beauty of form, or colour, or arrange- 
ment, and can talk by the hour of influ- 
ence, atmosphere, effect—you know the 
sort of thing. And then, beyond all that 
can be said about these things, beyond 
all expression, there lies the world of feel- 
ing for them. 

And there ’s the rub. 

They say my grandmother wrote poetry. 
I suppose I am the ultimate result of 
poetry. Oh, grandmother! why, why did 
you do it ? 

My father was a lawyer, hard and im- 
placable, a typical limb of the law. Poetry 
had skipped him, and I knew it was no 
use talking about literature or art as a 
profession. I knew there had béen an 
office stool ordained for me from the 
beginning. I climbed it as gracefully as 
I could, and here I am, a poet by nature 
and a lawyer by profession. 

Such are “ Life’s little ironies”! 

But I do not complain. I have not a 
bad time on the whole. Thanks to my 
grandmother, I can get a good deal of 
esthetic enjoyment even out of a dingy 
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London office. If I draw up a lease of 
shooting, for instance, that shooting is 
mine : the other fellow is not in it. I feel 
the springing heather under my feet, the 
scent of it is in the air, the purple expanse 
lies before my eyes. When the birds rise, 
it is I who take aim and bring them down. 

Drafting out the conveyance of a fine 
old house to my friend Sanderson, that 
house is mine. J live init. JZ furnish it. 
Here I lay down a priceless rug; there I 
hang a piece of old tapestry. ‘The library 
shelves I fill with first editions and rare 
and celebrated books. 

Here I place a lovely piece of porcelain, 
there a perfect bit of faience, and there 
again a fine specimen of maiolica. The 
things I liked in Constantinople, and 
which I would have bought if I had had 
the money, I fix up together in one 
room, the Japanese things in another. | 
like variety in my house, a room for every 
mood. Living in furnished apartments, I 
have a fine fancy for the thing as it 
should be. Otherwise, how could I live in 
furnished apartments? However long old 
Sanderson may dwell in that house, he will 
never get out of it half the pleasure I got 
while conveying it to him. It is not in 
him. But then, on the other hand, he 
could never make a fool of himself. That 
also is not in him. ‘To resume. In this 
sense, I may be said to have proprietary 
rights in a good many very substantial 
estates, as well as being sole proprietor of 
a great many castles en Espagne—little 
speculations of my own. 

Then as to the human documents which 
find their way into my office! It is worth 
while being a lawyer for the pleasure of 
perusing them. They are many of them 
vastly entertaining. Oh no, my office is 
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not half a bad place, ana it is just the best 
place in the world forme. I never come 
to any grief shut up in my room embroider- 
ing documents, human or parchment, with 
poetry; but once let loose, a thousand 
possibilities open up, and I straightway 
dance gaily along one of the many roads 
which lead to my own destruction. 

It happened in this wise. 

It was the Whitsuntide holidays early in 
June, and I had run up to the North for a 
spin through some of those charming dales 
on my bicycle. I was standing at the door 
of an inn at a country village, when sh /— 
something went sighing past me. I looked 
up and saw a lady on a bicycle. She was 
a tall, slight figure in a black gown, black 
sailor hat with white veil, and she wore 
white gloves and white cuffs. These 
details of dress I took in with the first 
glance at her. Her dress was part of her 
personality, part of the impression of her. 
The way she rode, too, was part of the 
impression. She looked all but motionless 
on the machine, though she was travelling 
at a great rate. Now I like the bicycle 
for a man, but up to this moment I should 
have said I considered it a failure as far as 
a woman is concerned. I do not like that 
agitation of the skirt. It is inartistic. 
In the case of a man, the motion ends 
with the leg itself, but with a woman it 
sets in addition several yards of skirt into 
motion more or less violent. But here 
was a woman who had mastered the art: 
the only woman I had ever seen who 
looked really well on a bicycle. Whether 
she propelled her machine in some special 
manner, or whether the dress was cut in 
some way more adapted to the bicycle 
than usual, I cannot say. But the riding 
was superb; and, feeling I must see as 
much of it as possible, I threw down the 
money for the beer I had ordered, and, 
without staying to drink it, 1 mounted my 
cycle and went after her. 

I managed to see a good deal of it, for 
I followed her three miles. By that time 
I had fully grasped the idea of the beauty 
of the riding, but I began to be conscious 
of the existence of another want lurking 
in the recesses of my being. I wanted to 
see her face. She had never looked round 
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once on the way, and I had no idea what 
manner of woman she was except that I 
saw her hair was dark with bronze shades 
in it, and that her cheek was delicately 
modelled and the colour of a pale wild 
rose. I was consumed with a desire to 
see her fairly. But what couldI do? I 
could not pass her, for then the play 
would be played out. I should look at 
her, she would look at me then. Curtain! 
No, that would not do. I must keep well 
behind, though I followed her to the 
world’s end. 

Presently we came to a steep hill, and 
she slipped lightly to the ground. I took 
my hat off to my own particular stars. 
Here was mychance. In a moment I was 
at her side with my cap in my hand, 
smiling in an apologetic, tentative manner. 

“This is a stiff hill,” I said. “One 
cannot very well ride up it; and yet I 
could imagine you might do anything on 
wheels. You go as swiftly and as easily 
as a bird through the air. Will you allow 
me to say I admire your cycling immensely ¢ 
I have never before seen anything like it.” 

“Thank you,” she said gravely. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I have had exceptional advantages. 
I have had a good deal of practice.” 

Her manner was gracious, yet dignified. 
She spoke in sweet, pure accents ; and she 
walked like a queen. As to her face, I 
felt it was lovely, but I had not time to 
analyse it. I never got beyond the eyes. 
And those I cannot describe, for I never 
looked at them, I always looked into them. 
Wonderful eyes they were, and just on a 
level with my own. 

It was a lovely morning. Below us lay 
the sea, reflecting the blue of the sky. 
White sails were on the sea, white birds 
wheeled in the air. The sun shone 
gloriously. 

“It is good to be alive on a day like 
this,” I said. ‘‘ Yes, there is but one June 
in a year, and we do well to try to realise 
it and to make the most of it— 

One June in a year, and one youth in a life. 

After June, autumn mists and winter rains ; 


After youth—crabbed age. 
So let us rejoice in our youth. 


I never think that the 


I do so, literally. 
additional dignity which may accrue to me 
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from my possession of grey hair will be any 
sort of compensation for the vigour and 
delight of my lost youth.” 

“And yet I fancy each season of life 
may have a charm of its own, just as each 
season of the year has a beauty. By the 
time our spring is over we may be ready to 
appreciate the maturer summer season of 
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not been here 


before. Can you tell 
me the name of the village we are coming 
to?” 

“This is Moorby.” 

** You know the neighbourhood ?” 

‘Ves, I know it well.” 

*“* You live here perhaps ?” 

‘“No, I do not live here, but at 


IN A MOMENT I WAS AT HER SIDE WITH MY CAP IN MY HAND. 


life, then again the mellow autumn and 
the grey, subdued days of winter.” 

“IT see you are very young. Only youth 
is prodigal of sunshine and loves to sit in 
the shade. With me spring is fast merg- 
ing into summer, and I am tenacious of 
every moment of youth still left.” 

We were getting well up the hill by this 
time, and, idiot that I was, I was preaching 
my opportunity away. ‘ This is a lovely 
spot,” I immediately added. “I have 


time and another I stay a good deal in the 
neighbourhood.” 

** Ah, then, you can tell me. I am very 
much taken with this neighbourhood, and 
think I shall pitch my tent for a few days: 
what are the objects ; what should one do; 
what should one see ?” 

“There is a very ancient church on the 
top of the hill here, as you see ; then there 
is a ruined castle, ‘ ruined very nicely,’ as 
William Carleton says; some fine woods, 
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and up in the village, of course, there are 
the usual characters.” 

“‘ Are they on sight ?” 

“Yes, they are very much en idence ; 
village characters never take much hunting 
up ; they know what is due to themselves.” 

“‘ Live on their reputation, I suppose ?” 

‘Some of them seem to have no other 
means of subsistence.” 

‘* Happy men to be in the possession of 
so much character; it would be a poor 
means of livelihood with some of us. 
What a stern old edifice this is!” I 
remarked as we came up to a weather- 
beaten, simple old church standing sentinel 
on the edge of the cliff. ‘‘ What imper- 
turbable calm, what sadness, what reserve ! 
If only it would tell us what it knows, what 
it has heard, what it has seen!” 

It has seen in the morning the sea 
peaceful, smiling, alluring, till its bosom 
is covered with dancing boats and flutter- 
ing white sails, and ere night it has seen 
pale faces of dead men and women lying 
on the rocks. It has seen the moon lay 
pathways of light across the dark waters 
and touch the passing sails with silver. 
At early dawn it has seen beyond the 
stretch of grey, dull waters a belt of 
luminous rosy light spread itself on the 
horizon, across which lonely, shadowy 
phantom vessels pass like souls of lost 
ships haunting the water. 
tions of men and women it has seen 
baptised, married, buried! One butterfly 
generation after another has fluttered into 
existence, lived its little day, and passed 
away. 
women 


What genera- 


The sighs of weary men and 
resting under its shadow have 
floated round it, and the laughter of little 
children. It has seen the rapture of 
lovers, and heard the call of desperate men 
at sea down there as the water touched 
them and drew them in. There it stands, 
indifferent to all alike, as though it 
knew that rapture and pain were equally 
futile. 

‘Let us look in the church; tell me 


about it,” said I abruptly. Grandmother 
had had her innings. 
“Phew! it is stuffy. Tablets I see, 


tablets all round. Ah, the Saxbys! Is 
this their place, then ?” 
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““Yes; they live at Lingthorpe Castle, 

there in the wood.” 
“* Present Marquis a spendthrift, I have 

heard ; place mortgaged, I believe °” 

“‘ There are rumours.” 

“Pity the man cannot live up to his 
ancestors; these seem a fine lot,” said 
I, glancing at one inscription after 
another. 

“Yes, if one may trust epitaphs.” 

“IT believe they are things which lend 
themselves easily to embroidery and em- 
bellishment.” 

“Ah, well, we must not complain of 
that. It is perhaps our only chance of 
being well spoken of.” 

““There is sadness in your tone; let 
us go out into the sunshine. Medita- 
tion among the tombs is not good for 
you.” 

‘‘The atmosphere of a church is never 
exhilarating. Strange, the odour of sanctity 
should be so unsavoury.” 

“Or is it hair-oil? The countryman 
loves to anoint himself pretty freely on 
the Sabbath-day.” 

“More likely the bones of the sainted 
Saxbys! Selfish old boys these to mono- 
polise this warm corner and leave the 
village Hampdens out there on the bleak 
hill side.” 

*“T must say good-bye here,” said my 
companion as we reached the gate. 

“Ah, no, do not say so. May I not ride 
with you a little farther?” 

“But I am not going any farther. I 
turn aside here into the wood.” 

“T should like above everything to see 
Lingthorpe Woods.” 

“Unless we have an order we may only 
go one mile.” 

“One mile is better than nothing,” I 
replied, and I reflected that there would be 
all the way back again. ‘‘ May I come?” 
I pleaded. 

She looked at me in an amused, half- 
indulgent way. And we started. 

My companion chatted gaily, drawing 
my attention to the beauty of the network 
of delicate green leaflets traced on the blue 
sky, the self-assertive call of the cuckoo, 
the delicate scent of the rhododendrons, 
and she looked at me with those divine 
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eyes of hers. Mine, by that strange 
attraction which sometimes lies be- 
tween two people, were drawn constantly 
to her. 

How happy we were, how merry! 

The small birds filled the air with their 
jargon ; the blackbird, intoxicated by the 
spring, sang ambitious jubilant songs; the 
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“I see. If you say you would like me to 


come, I think I should be prepared to risk 
the displeasure of Lord Denver.” 

But she shook her head, smiled sadly, 
and held out her hand, saying, “I shall 
always look back on this as a very pleasant 
morning.” 

“* But surely I shall see you again; you 


‘“*T MUST REALLY SAY GOOD-BYE HERE.” 


hawthorns were radiant in white blossom ; 
and the land was flooded with sunshine. 

As we approached the lodge she said, 
“‘] must really say good-bye here.” 

** Are you not coming back? I thought 
we could not go farther without an order.” 

“‘T have an order.” 

“Ah!” I said, a little staggered at the 
idea that she should be ready to part with 
me for the sake of going into the wood, 


are not dismissing me; this is not to be 
the end.” 

“You will go away, I shall go away, 
and it is unlikely we shall ever meet again.” 

“Tf I know myself we shall meet 
again,” I returned; and I opened the gate 
for her to pass through, pressing my cap to 
my heart. 


I settled in the village where I had first 
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seen her, and for a week I was ever on the 
road between it and Moorby. I saw her at 
last. It was at Moorby. I had been talking 
to the village joiner, and was standing at 
the door of his workshop. She was at a 


distance, but was coming towards me. 
My heart 


And she was on her bicycle. 
gave a great bound— 

So one more day am I deified, 
And who knows but the world may end to-night. 


**YOU SEE THAT LADY COMING ALONG. 
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** You see that lady coming along. Who 
is she ? where is she staying? Man 
alive, look quick.” I felt I could kill 
him on the spot for being so slow and 
stupid. 

“* That —oh—that is 
as we calls her. 
know.” 

“Quick, let me step into your workshop 
a moment,” I gasped. 


Lady Marget, 
T’ Markiss’s sister, ye 


WHO IS SHE?” 





A GREAT NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR. 


A CHAT WITH SIR GEORGE NEWNES, 


MAN who makes his name familiar 
on the mouths of millions; who 
has his heart’s desire, so far as a princely 
income—of over a hundred thousand a 
year, rumour says—can give it; who can 
fare luxuriously at Fulham, and adjourn, 
at the right season, to “leafy Devon,” 
where his great house at the top of the 
hill seems to invite attention to his 
prosperity, and where his yacht, the U-vora, 
floats in the bay defying all winds and 
tides of fortune, and is allegorical of its 
owner in that: such a man, you might 
suppose, has a secret, if only you can worm 
it out of him. How did he doit? There 
were charming simple ways to wealth of 
old. The apprentice had only to marry 
his master’s daughter and be indeed Dick 
Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor. The 
clerk, seeking employment which is denied 
him, stoops in the courtyard to pick up a 
pin; is seen in the very act of thrift by 
the man who has refused him, is recalled, 
and dies the founder of the house of 
Rothschild. Are not these the simple- 
sounding chronicles in the book of “ Self- 
Help” ? the men we mean 
to be,” the schoolboy sings ; but the world 
has another tune in store for him. The 
old way has given place to the new; and 
to discover, if possible, what that may be, 
I sought, at editorial bidding, an interview 
with Sir George Newnes. 

Through a whole population of clerks, 
(whose master, alas! has no daughter to 
marry nor his premises any courtyard to 
offer probationary pin-picking), one finds 
one’s way to the upstairs editorial sanctum 
of the mammoth offices in Southampton 
Street, Strand. In the ante-room comes a 
pause. Sir George is engaged with the 
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engineer of a railroad in a distant province 
of the Empire. I had time and the happy 
inspiration to reflect that Georges are 
generally good - natured (“‘You take a 
nature with a name,” a poet says, or some- 
thing very like it), and being thus fortified, 
and finding myself, moreover, in the 
presence of a man whom nothing seemed 
likely to excite or surprise, 1 put my 
question quite straight— 

“How did you make it—this ‘ amazing 
matriage’” with fortune ?” 

“* A question quite impossible to answer 
briefly,” replied Sir George, pacing the 
floor. ‘“‘It is a long story. First of all, 
I was a very close observer of bookstalls 
and new books, and always took a great 
interest in periodicals of all kinds. I took 
myself as a type, and I knew I did not get 
what suited me. I used to criticise from 
this point of view all new things ; and then 
I considered that what was given to the 
public was-not. really what the public, as I 
knew it, wanted. The light literature was 
not such as bright talk ought to be. It 
was not alive with stories and full of 
interesting facts; and I believed I could 
give to the Average Man a more readable 
paper than any he could then buy.” 

** You set about it with confidence ?” 

“With absolute confidence. I declared 
to a friend that within a year the circula- 
tion of the paper I had in mind would be 
300,000. We hadasmall wager upon it— 
a new hat. I received that hat in due 
course, and a message from the loser to 
say how pleased he was to lose.” 

That paper was 77/-Bits, and following 
on 7it-Biis came the Strand Magazine, 
and the hundred and one other publications 
associated with Sir George Newnes’ name. 
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“That was my first introduction to 
publishing,” Sir George continues. ‘“‘ Since 


then I have been working steadily to 
build up a big publishing house ; and now 
our eggs are not in one basket only, or in 
two or three baskets. We have a large 
general publishing trade, which still in- 
creases very rapidly. We have taken here 
all the adjoining buildings we can get, and 
been obliged to secure besides a huge 
building, six storeys high, a quarter of a 
mile away.” 

** What about the failures °” 

“Well, one is not always able to be 
quite sure that a thing will go: a thing 
may be a good idea, and yet not work out 
very well.” 

I am curious to know how Sir George 
classes the Westminster Gazette. ‘That, he 
explains at once, is a private venture 
of his own—not a concern of his com- 
pany’s. But he is willing to talk of it, all 
the same. When the Pall Mall Gazette 
changed hands and politics, Sir George 
wrote to several friends to see if they 
would support a substitute. 

“Yes, they would; but they did not 
realise the cost of a great paper, and they 
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So I did 
I asked Mr. Cooke, the old 
Pall Mall cditor, to come and see me; 


named sums quite inadequate. 
it all myself. 
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and, finally, I took over the whole staff— 
a very costly one—and I built a big build- 
ing to give them a habitation. Ah! 
although it has been, in the establishing 
of it, a very costly undertaking, | am happy 
to say it is now successful and prospering; 
nor have I ever regretted the money I 
have spent over it.” 

But money sacrifices are not the only 
ones made by the founder of a newspaper. 

‘* By the way,” he says, “‘ the Westminster 
undoubtedly lost me my seat for the New- 
market Division. For its strong articles 
against gambling were sent about together 
with a statement that I was really behind 
the prosecution of the Jockey Club then 
going-on. I did not know of the lie in 
time to catch it up—it had too good a 
start. Naturally, people who live largely 
by sport, as the Newmarket people do, 
felt alarmed, and withdrew their support 
from my candidature.” 

But we were wandering from the point I 
had come to discuss—how a fortune is 
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made, not how an election is lost. Sir 
George is as clear on one point as on the 
other. A fortune is made—this is his 
recipe—by a pioneer who provides for the 
public something it lacks and yet requires. 
Imitators you will have, of course ; but the 
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stocked with cheap publications, and for 
every man who makes a fortune there are 
two men who lose fortunes. There are 
plenty of fortunes to be made; but do not 
let anyone imagine that there are any more 
to be made out of new publications.” 


** WILDCROFT,”’ SIR GEORGE NEWNES’S RESIDENCE ON PUTNEY HEATH. 


pioneer has the start, and it is his fault if 
he does not keep steadily ahead. 
“Are there any new 
made?” I ask finally. 
“None in newspapers,” says Sir George 
with “The market 


fortunes to be 


decision. is over- 


Yet one comes away not wholly unpre- 
pared to hear that the genius of Sir 
George Newnes has devised things new 
and strange to complete the long tale of 
his triumphs as the purveyor of papers to 
the Average Man. 
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] N the far Australian land, and within a 

day of Christmas! The weather was 
hot—hot even for midsummer in that 
land of bright suns and dry air—and 
already a three months’ drought was 
beginning to make itself felt. I had come 
to see the 
country, and I 
was seeing it in 
earnest. My 
introduction 
had been to 
the genial owner 
of Moruya run, 
indeed, but I had 
discovered 
that it had been 
almost. equally 
good as a pass- 
port to the whole 
district, and acted 
as an open 
sesame to every 
station within a 
radius of thirty 
miles. My head- 
quarters were, of 
with the 
Maitlands, but it 
would have been 
hard to say where I was destined to dine 
on any particular day, or to rest my weary 
limbs on any special night. 

In a country where people live in the 
saddle distance has changed its meaning. 
What a highly bred Australian horse can- 
not do has never yet, I believe, been de- 
termined. Bring out one of those hard, 
wiry beasts—fine in the head, lean in the 
flank, the shoulder deep, the legs clean 
and sound. Place on his back a true son 
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AND SUCH A MIDSUMMER! 
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of the soil: a rider tall and wiry, like the 
horse, with the same fineness of limb, the 
same small head and keen bright eye, the 
same lean flank and sinewy shoulder; and 
should the temperature stand at a hundred 
and ten degrees in the shade, and five- 
and - twenty or 
thirty more in the 
sun, horse and 
man will cover 
their fifty to sixty 
miles a day as a 
regular thing 
without hurry or 
distress. My own 
county is well 
known as one of 
the hunting coun- 
ties of England, 
and I knew, or 
thought I knew, 
a good deal about 
horses before I 
paid my <Aus- 
tralian visit, . but 
I confess that in 
these first few 
weeks I had 
learned a good 
deal more as to 
the capabilities both of horses and horse- 
men than I ever knew before. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable time. As 
for its being Christmas-tide, that seemed, 
at least to my sensations, to be merely 
a huge joke. Christmas, indeed! In this 
atmosphere—dry, thin, pure, and elastic, 
it is true, but, above all, hot—hotter by 
far than I had ever imagined air could 
become outside a baker’s oven; with 
sunshine that poured down in streams of 
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liquid fire, which somehow, strange to say, 
didn’t burn ; with skies that were day after 
day of the same unchanging pure grey- 
blue tint, and deepened by night to a 
violet purple, through which sailed a moon 
of liquid silver, pouring floods of white 
glory over the far-stretching plains that 
grew dimly mysterious in the distance! 
No! athousand times no! The calendar 
might say so, indeed, but what are calen- 
dars against sensations? The thing was 
a joke. It was midsummer; and such a 
midsummer! The natives, it is true, called 
it Christmas, and kept it, too, in a free, 
jovial fashion which was all their own; but 
of course one knew better. 

I had been at Moruya three weeks, and 
I had certainly enjoyed myself. The 
place lends itself to enjoyment as but few 
places can do. The house, long and low, 
nestling on the first swell of a down which 
rises to a range of wooded hills behind, 
stretching far away into the blue - grey 
west, is the very embodiment of all that 
makes for comfort in a climate such as 
this. It stands surrounded on three sides 


by a deep verandah some fourteen feet 
wide, its roof descending with low eaves 
to a succession of double pillars that serve 
as supports for the wealth of climbing 
plants that clothe both roof and pillars 
with masses of leaf and bloom, and hang 
in rich festoons, a fringe of glory, from the 


eaves. In the hot glare of the midday 
sun long bamboo shades hang nearly to 
the floor, making the interior a cool re- 
treat of green shadow, in which it seems 
a profanation to speak above a whisper, 
and to be guilty of an exertion beyond 
what is required to convey a cool drink to 
thirsty lips an outrage upon nature and a 
sin against good taste. 

Outside, the garden glows and quivers 
in the sun. Its wild wealth of roses, 
indeed, is nearly over, but these are hardly 
missed in the gorgeous profusion of colour 
which still blazes on every side. Dense 
flowering shrubs—crimson, yellow, blue, 
and white—form a background to each 
border, rising to yet higher shrubs behind, 
mingled with drooping masses of gorgeous 
climbing plants that hang over pyramids 
of trellis work. The broad paths sweep in 
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long curves among the beds, shaded here 
and there by broad-leaved, Oriental-looking 
trees and palms, and here and there a 
giant clumpof feathery bamboos. Beyond, 
the ground slopes gently to the long green 
ridges of the vineyard, clothing the descent 
to the stream which, in spite of the 
drought, still rushes headlong from the 
range, and serves to maintain the glory 
of the garden all through the rainless 
months. 

A place to live in indeed. With this for 
foreground, and beyond, miles and miles 
of grassy plain, in long smooth billows, 
stretching on and on and onward still as 
far as the eye can reach—swimming in a 
haze of golden light till it loses itself at 
last in the blended grey and gold of the 
distant horizon. And all one’s own—to 
look at, to ride on, to hunt over. With 
never a thought of trespass ; with never a 
dream of the adverse rights of a disagree- 
able next neighbour. 

Some such thoughts as these ‘passed 
vaguely through my mind as I emerged 
on the side verandah on the morning of 
Christmas Eve, through the French window 
which gave access to my bed-room at 
Moruya. I had scarcely got so far, 
indeed, before I found myself assailed by 
the too friendly attentions of the dogs of 
the establishment—by no means a limited 
party—eager, like their master, to show 
the lavish hospitality of the country to a 
visitor. In another minute I had _ pre- 
sented myself at the front of the house, 
where, under the wide verandah, a real 
Australian breakfast—a breakfast, lunch, 
and supper rolled in one—was already 
spread, round which something like a 
dozen seats were already occupied. 

“Late again, Hall!” It was the 
hearty voice of my host, who, loosely clad 
in white linen, was assisting his daughter 
to do the honours of the table. 

“All your own fault,” I replied, with a 
laugh, as I took a seat on the other side 
of the young lady—a place of honour left 
for me as the greatest stranger of the 
party. ‘“* All your own fault, Mr. Maitland. 
How do you expect anyone not to the 
manner born to ride forty miles, dance for 
three hours, and then play euchre and 
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drink punch till one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and yet be up for an early breakfast?” 

“Well, the euchre may have been a 
mistake, but the punch was as necessary 
to close the day’s proceedings as the 
breakfast is to open them.” 

‘* And what,” I asked, ‘‘ has been decided 
upon as the special dissipation of to-day?” 

“Oh,” replied Miss Maitland, with a 


laugh, “I don’t know, after the recent 
confession. This was to have been th2 
day of the kangaroo hunt, but for people 
exhausted with dancing, not to mention 
punch, the exertion might be too great.” 

I replied lightly, and breakfast passed 
off merrily. It soon appeared that no 
change was to be made in the programme. 
The kangaroo hunt was actually coming 
off, and I, as a new- comer, was the subject 
of many cautions and not a few condol- 
ences on my anticipated experiences of 
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the rough riding characteristic of the 
sport. 

In another hour all was ready for the 
start. The party was a large one. It con- 
sisted of some five-and-twenty or thirty 
men, besides six or seven girls. Most of 


the visitors had arrived within the last 
hour, and had whiled away the time by 
strolling about the garden or resting in the 


“LATE AGAIN, HALL!” 


shade of the verandah until 
our party was complete. 
When at last all was ready 
for the start the scene was an 
animated one. There were 
not, indeed, the _ special 
charms of colour and variety 
that lend so much of the picturesque 
to the hunting - fields of Old England. 
Nobody here dreamt of the time-honoured 
red coat, tall hat and top-boots. There 
no gathering of lookers- on in 
carriages or on horseback; no groups 
of liveried grooms with led _ horses 
for their masters’ use. There was a dis- 
tinctly business-like aspect pervading the 
arrangements and the company. The 
male riders were usually dressed in grey or 
white, with broad-brimmed hats of plaited 
NN 2 
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cabbage leaf, or pith helmets adorned with 
puggarees. The ladies, as a rule, wore 
riding-habits of light Indian cloth. But 
all were well mounted. Few English 
hunting-fields, indeed, could show a group 
of such horses as joined the “‘ meet” in 
the home paddock at Moruya on that 
Christmas Eve. 

Two blacks on foot made up the party, 
and. at a word from Mr. Maitland, who 
directed the proceedings, these led the 
way at a long swinging trot which enabled 
them without apparent effort to keep in 
advance of the trotting horses. We crossed 
the home creek and struck boldly across 
the open plain, preceded by our native 
guides, and accompanied by about a dozen 
large kangaroo-dogs—a hound not unlike 
the old English stag-hound, but rather 
heavier in head and limbs, and generally 
less handsome in appearance. It was past 
eleven o'clock, and the sun was pouring a 
nearly vertical flood of rays on the brown 
grass. Under his fiery light the whole 


country swam before us in a golden haze, 
while the middle distance glistened with 


the strange watery gleam of the desert 
mirage. We brushed lightly over the crisp 
brown grass—the result of the last two 
months of drought—the withered herbage 
lying matted on the soil. In spite of the 
heat, there was a sense of exhilaration in 
the motion and even of enjoyment in the 
pure dry air—hot though it was—through 
which we moved. 

Miss Maitland had been monopolised 
by two young fellows, who now rode one 
on either hand, and were evidently doing 
their best to make themselves agreeable. 
In multitudes, it is said, there is safety, 
and it may have been a confidence in the 
adage that enabled me to regard as philo- 
sophically as I did the interruption of what 
I had hoped to make something of a téte- 
a-téte with the young lady, rather than 
with the annoyance which might have been 
expected. These youths were good speci- 
mens of what will ere long become a new 
race. Unlike their companion, who had 
lost none of the marks of her English 
ancestry, except, indeed, the roses of the 
English complexion, and that fair island 
tint which is alien to the climatic genius 
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of the great southern land, they were true 
sons of the soil; true centaurs to begin 
with, riding their horses as if themselves 
part and parcel of the noble animals; 
long-limbed and lean, active as cats, and 
with a kind of feline grace of movement 
while on horseback—a grace, it is true, 
apt to degenerate into something of a 
slouching gait when dismounted—with 
faces keen and intelligent; and if, as it 
seemed to me, they wanted something of 
the steadfast strength of their European 
ancestry, they possessed, perhaps in com- 
pensation, a suppleness and adroitness 
foreign to the genius of the elder 
race. For the rest, good-looking, manly 
fellows; their features well formed and 
even handsome, hair and skin both some 
shades darker than that of Northern 
Europe, but not so dark as the com- 
plexion of the Latin races. On the whole, 
men who could ride with any man, and, I 
venture to predict, do a hard day’s fighting, 
should the need arise, with the very best 
of their old-world ancestry. 

Meanwhile, as I am speculating, they 
are chatting gaily with their companion, 
while the whole party are making good 
progress over the long, gently swelling 
undulations which in England would be 
called downs, in America probably prairie, 
but in Australia are known by the general 
name of plains. We had now traversed 
some twelve or fourteen miles. Before us. 
there swelled up a wooded ridge, known 
in Australia, like all ridges great and 
small, as a range—‘‘the Black Gum” 
range, I believe, from the exceptionally 
dark colour of its foliage, even in a country 
where every native tree bears leaves of a 
colour which not all the glowing sunlight 
of the climate can redeem from the charge 
of being perhaps the most sombre and 
depressing foliage in the world. This 
particular range was not a steep one, and 
could hardly have risen much more than a 
hundred feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding plain, and the forest with which 
it was thickly covered was by no means of 
an ancient growth. Here and there, 
indeed, a giant of some older time soared 
high above his fellows in solitary majesty, 
his bare grey trunk crowned with gnarled 















branches, and his sombre foliage gleaming 
darkly in the sunshine a hundred feet 
above his puny companions below. 

The range descended by a succession 
of gently sloping spurs to the plain, and 
between these long gullies ran up, clothed 
with a profusion of flowering shrubs and 
wild flowers, such as few lands but this can 
boast. Each of these gullies contains a 
stream during 


perhaps half 
the year, and 
even in the 


long summer, 
when these are 
dry, moisture 
enough still 
lingers in the 
soil to pro- 
mote a growth 
which is all 
but tropical in 
luxuriance and 
beauty. Here 
tree-ferns nod 
their palm-like 
crowns above 
a wealth of 
shrubs, strange 
and dense in 
foliage: 
clumps of ferns 
of smaller 
growth lie 
nearly hidden 
in the masses 
of convolvulus 
and other 
creeping 
flowers that 
blaze among them in shifting shades of 
purple and crimson. Here and there too, 
a solitary sheake—most melancholy of 
trees—droops its long weepers of foliage, 
like a woman’s dishevelled hair, over an 
undergrowth of deep green, from which 
peeps here and there the gleam of crimson 
or of white, half seen, half hidden by the 
veil of leaves. 

Our track lay up one of these spurs, and 
we soon had reached the forest. The 
name of forest, indeed, might seem almost 
too dignified for wood of so young a 
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growth, and yet it had all the character- 
istics of the oldest forest. There was the 
same endless vista of straight column-like 
trunks; there was the same perfect uni- 
formity of both form and colour which 
makes the Australian bush so deadly a place 
in which to stray. Like all the forests of 
Southern Australia, it was almost entirely 
clear of undergrowth, and as the trees 
stood well 
apart, riding 
through it was 
no difficult 
task. The 
horses, too, 
seemed fami- 
liar with the 
work, and 
chose their 
path with per- 
fect safety to 
the riders. To 
me, I confess, 
it was so much 
of a novelty 
that I tried to 
guide my 
horse in the 
choice of a 
path, while 
Miss Maitland 
and her squires 
rode carelessly 
on, leaving 
matters en- 
tirely to the 
instinct of the 
sagacious 
animals, who 
piloted them 
among the trees with unfailing dexterity, 
and, as it seemed, without an effort. 
Ten minutes’ riding up the slope at a 
sharp trot brought us to the crest of the 
range. Here a halt was called, while our 
guides, who had led us throughout with 
hardly an appearance of effort, went 
forward to ascertain the position of the 
game. That we were supposed to be in 
its near neighbourhood could be gathered 
from the care with which saddle-girths 
were being tightened and seats resumed 
by the more experienced of the party with 
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a business-like air of keen expectancy. I 
hastened to follow the example, glancing 
meanwhile with no little satisfaction at 
the noble young horse (remarkable even 
among his famous stable) with which Mr. 
Maitland’s hospitality had endowed me for 
the occasion. I was the more pleased at 
this, as it had become a matter of honour 
that I should maintain the credit of the 
English hunting - field under whatever 
unaccustomed conditions I might find 
myself. 

After a few minutes’ delay, the small 
active figure of one of our guides stole 
silently through the trees to Mr. Mait- 
land's side. With his hand raised in an 
attitude of caution, he pointed with the 
other to the slope on our right. “Oh,” 
exclaimed Miss Maitland, in a low tone of 
keen excitement (by this time I had found 
my way into the little group that surrounded 
her), ‘they must be in the western clear- 
ing—what fun!” I thought she glanced 


at me mischievously as she spoke. Several 
others of the party looked my way also, and 
I fancied a glance of intelligence passed 


between the two young men who had so 
far constituted themselves Miss Maitland’s 
especial bodyguard. I felt annoyed, with- 
out clearly knowing why, and I determined 
there and then that even if the run, as I 
now suspected, held out special prospects 
of rough riding, I should not be far off at 
the finish. 

Meanwhile, under Mr. Maitland’s direc- 
tion, the party divided—about one-third 
of our number drawing off to the right and 
as many to the left, while the section to 
which we belonged remained stationary in 
the centre. It was an anxious moment 
while we waited for the signal to move on. 
I could see that my companions were 
growing more and more impatient, and 
even the horses’ shared in the general 
excitement. As for the dogs, it was only 
by the sternest measures of repression that 
they could be kept in order at all, as they 
evidently scented the game. The wind 
was rising, and fortunately blew directly 
in our faces, a circumstance which pro- 
mised us all the advantages of a surprise. 
I was a little surprised at the strength 
of the breeze, for hitherto Australia had 
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seemed to me to bea land of calms. It 
had been calm, too, when we started. 
Little vagrant puffs of wind, indeed, 
had served to lend a gentle swaying 
movement to the tree- ferns and to 
make the dismal elf-locks of the sheoke- 
trees at the foot of the range shiver as 
we passed; but already the breeze had 
grown strong—strong enough to bend the 
tall sapling gum-trees and fill the wood 
with a vague confusion of murmuring 
sound. 

Suddenly the long, wild, wailing note of 
the native ‘“‘cooee!” rose sharp and clear 
on our right, answered a moment later by 
a similar call fromthe left. Instantly the 
Black who stood by Mr. Maitland’s side 
put his hand to his mouth and sent back 
the strange, shrill cry, at the same moment 
starting off straight forward at a headlong 
pace. There was a fixing on of hats, a 
gathering up of reins, a general stir of final 
preparation, and then at Mr. Maitland’s 
signal we were off. I had secured a posi- 
tion by Miss Maitland’s side while one of 
her late companions was busied with his 
dog, and now rode on her right through 
the forest. She glanced round at me, but 
she said nothing ; indeed, the fresh breeze 
in our faces made conversation impossible. 

Gradually as we went the pace increased. 
We had started at a long trot, which had 
soon increased to a sharp canter. At first 
I found myself fully occupied in the effort 
to save myself from being crushed against 
the trees, but I soon found that it was 
needless. By some unerring instinct my 
horse, young as he was, avoided the trees 
with ease and readiness equal to the others, 
winding in and out among the trunks with 
an easy, flexible motion, and a certainty 
which any attempt at guidance could only 
have spoiled. The pace increased rapidly 
as we felt the slope of the ground telling 
more and more in our favour, and now the 
dogs were loosed and were running just 
in front with heads low and ears pricked 
forward. 

Suddenly the forest ended. There was 
a blaze of sunshine before us, and with a 
rush we emerged into the open once more. 
There came a shout and a hoarse answer- 
ing note from the dogs as we did so. I 
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shaded my dazzled eyes to see what was 
before me, and for the first time I saw the 
game. Thanks to the strong breeze, which 
had deprived the animals of warning either 
by scent or sound, we had surprised the 
kangaroos. They had been feeding on 


a piece of cleared land, now partly over- 
grown by a growth of shrubs and young 
gum saplings, when we burst upon them 
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from the forest land, but in an instant 
they had recovered themselves, and were 
already in full flight. At first 1 could see 
nothing but a confusion of leaping forms 
that rose and fell amongst the tangled 
masses of shrubs and ferns that covered 
the slope, but gradually I grew able to see 
more as my eyes became accustomed to 
the light. 

By common consent we had broken 
into a gallop as we left the forest—a 
gallop that seemed to me utterly wild and 


reckless, considering the nature of the 
ground—down a long slope towards a 
shallow bottom, bounded, perhaps a mile 
away, by another and lower range similar to 
the one we were crossing. The timber on 
our slope had been roughly cleared. The 
trees had been cut down, leaving stumps 
standing of all sorts of heights, and a good 
share of the trunks lying still where they 
had fallen. Among 
these a confused 
mass of ferns, 
shrubs, and sap- 
lings had grown 
to a height from 
three to six feet, 
and through this 
tangle it was that 
our horses were 
now plunging after 
the flying game. 
Flying, did I say ? 
Well, it looked 
almost literally 
true. The 
kangaroos rose 
from the bushes 
and swept through 
the air in leaps so 
vast that they 
seemed to the eye to be flying. 
Each bound must have covered 
some five-and-twenty feet, and they 
succeeded one another with a 
rapidity so dazzling that they 
seemed to be all the time in 

the air. 

One could see, but one couldn’t 
speculate. The pace was growing 
faster and more reckless as the 
horses entered more and more into 

the spirit of the chase. The flying 
game had the advantage of us in the 
clearing, as our horses were compelled to 
imitate the kangaroos by converting their 
gallop into a succession of bounds. Over 
logs and stumps, through tangles of brush- 
wood and thickets of young gums, we 
bounded on, and still before us the tall 
grey figures leaped and bounded faster 
and farther than our best efforts could 
accomplish. Even the hounds were dis- 
tanced, and found it hard to keep pace 
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even with the -horses, cumbered as they 
were by the ferns and bunches of coarse 
grass through which they had to force 
their way. To guide a horse was impos- 
sible, and indeed the task of maintaining 
my seat was effort enough for me. Fortu- 
nately no more was required. My com- 
panions did not, I saw, attempt more than 
this, and I followed their example. The 
horses were to be trusted. Sure-footed as 
cats, elastic as india-rubber, they bounded 
on, as eager and excited as their riders, 
but in far better command of their faculties. 
I knew well by experience the excitement 
of the hunting-field; but at its best no 
English hunting-field could match the 
excitement of this. The wild rush of 
the wind, the eager sensation of pur- 
suit—these, indeed, I had felt in many 
a good run with the hounds in far other 
scenes than this. But here there was 
something more—a sense of utter reckless- 
ness in the going, of absolute novelty in 
the pursuit of these strange grey flying 
phantoms, which not only added to the 
well-known excitement, but seemed even 
to change its character. 

It was neck or nothing. To fall on a 
course like this would be to fall indeed. 
But nobody did fall. Over stumps and 
logs and tree-trunks the horses dashed, 
escaping disaster by an instinct wholly 
incomprehensible. And now we had 
reached the bottom, and found ourselves 
on open ground once more. In front— 
perhaps two hundred yards away—were 
some half-dozen kangaroos. I had seen 
the creatures before, but only in confine- 
ment, and I should never have recognised 
in these bounding, flying, leaping animals— 
active as cats, lithe as snakes, muscular as 
tigers—the mild, tame-looking creatures 
I had seen. They were going now for 
their lives, and they were going well. 
They had gained at least a hundred yards 
over both dogs and horses across the 
clearing, and now they were going straight 
for the wooded slope in front. With a 
wild tally-ho, Maitland led the way in the 
headlong pursuit. 

It was open grass-land now, and both 
dogs and horses had fair play at last. The 
pace was one to tax the powers of both to 


the utmost, and already the quality of the 
various mounts began to tell. It was, I 
confess, with no little satisfaction that 
I saw one of Miss Maitland’s late squires 
fallen out of the first flight, while my 
own horse seemed able without much 
effort to keep pace with the highly bred 
mare she sat so easily and rode so lightly. 
I had time to feel grateful to my 
hospitable entertainer for the noble young 
horse he had placed at my disposal even 
as we were straining every nerve in our 
headlong sweep across the open land. Yet, 
do our utmost, we couldn’t gain much 
upon the flying game. ‘They were all full- 
grown kangaroos, and in the first rush 
hardly any horse and no dog will overhaul 
one of these in full flight. As we rose to 
the slope of the second range, I couldn’t 
have been sure that we had gained a yard. 
The pace had told on our own party, how- 
ever, and some of them had already fallen 
more than a hundred yards behind. I 
glanced over my shoulder, and was glad 
to see that Miss Maitland’s second cavalier 
was in trouble. His horse was evidently 
blown, and, like a good horseman, he was 
nursing him up the slope. In doing this 
he had fallen behind, and it was with 
some sense of triumph, disproportioned to 
the occasion, that I drew my horse a little 
nearer to the flying grey of my near com- 
panion. 

The forest was before us again. Already 
the bounding figures were disappearing 
among the brushwood and saplings on its 
edge; already, it seemed, we were pre- 
paring to follow them through the mazes 
of the wood at a pace as reckless as that 
we had maintained across the open land. 
I glanced at my companion. She was 
evidently quite undismayed bythe prospect. 
Keeping her horse well in hand, yet not 
attempting to direct his movements in 
detail, she rode the mare at the forest- 
covered slope. The flying forms of the 
kangaroos were already swallowed up in the 
bewildering maze of trees, every one of 
which seemed but the counterpart of the 
other. The dogs in full cry dashed up the 
range after them, and we followed where 
they led. I had made up my mind to do 
as the others did, crazy as the risk 
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of doing so appeared in my eyes to be, for, 
come what might, the one thing needful 
before all else was that I should not be 
left behind. I gave my horse his head; I 
did my best to imitate the easy confidence 
with which my companion abandoned her- 
self to the guiding of instinct. The forest 
was open, but utterly bewildering in its 
perfect sameness. A wilderness of trees, 


NOW AT LAST THE ADVANTAGE LAY ALL WITH US. 


straight as arrows, like to each other as a 
row of pins, perfectly clear of lower 
branches, clear also of underwood, except 
where here and there a gorgeously flower- 
ing heath, or a blazing crimson waratah on 
its slender stem, blossomed in the shade, 
but offered no impediment in our course. 
The horses knew it well. At a full gallop 
they dashed fearlessly through the dim 
arcades. Without a pause or a check they 
avoided the long lines of the tree-trunks 
that flitted past us in a long procession of 
grey ghosts. We had: only to keep our 
seats and give our horses their heads, and 
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all was well. It was a strange, wild, neck- 
or-nothing race, but, to my surprise, I 
suddenly found myself safely on the de- 
scending slope. 

We had lost no time, but as yet we had 
gained little or nothing on the kangaroos. 
When we reached the open land once 
more they were still well to the front. The 
forest we had passed presented no more 


difficulties for 
them than for 
the horses. If 
the native-bred 
horse could 
gallop fear- 
lessly through 
the trees the 
still more native 
kangaroo could 
bound equally 
without delay 
through their 
grey shadows. 
Now, at last, the 
advantage lay all with us. Before us laya 
long stretch of open country, the dull 
brown of the plain, bathed in the golden 
sunshine, stretched before us for miles, 
bounded only by a distant wooded slope 
like the one we had just passed. Both 
dogs and horses seemed to recognise their 
advantage, for they dashed forward with 
redoubled energy. It was blowing hard 
now. Involuntarily we bent low in our 
saddles and galloped on. 

On! on! at a headlong pace over the 
dry reaches of the crisp, brown grass. The 
dogs were in full cry now, and, stride by 
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stride, we knew that we were gaining on 
the flying game. Still, with an energy that 
seemed to be inexhaustible they bounded 
on. The dogs were almost upon them 
now, yet their nearer approach seemed 
only to inspire the kangaroos with renewed 
vigour. Right before us there was one 
huge grey animal. Again and again I 
could have sworn the dogs were upon him ; 
again and again he evaded their spring by 
a bound that seemed miraculous in its 
power. And now one young hound 
appeared to tire of the attempt so often 
made to head the grey patriarch of the 
plains, and made a savage spring at his 
back. There was a sudden flash, like the 
flash of a sword in the sunlight, and with 
a howl the dog rolled over, covered with 
blood. The kangaroo had kicked him 
with his fatal hoof, and ripped him up at a 
stroke. But he was not unavenged. The 
kick, so fatal to the assailant, had been 
fatal also to the game. The effort had 
checked his career, though only for a 
moment, and already one of the older 
hounds was ahead. Quick as thought the 


old kangaroo swerved aside; quicker, if 
possible, the wary old hound—hero of 
many a bygone hunt—sprang at his 


throat. That spring was _ successful. 
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Kangaroo and dog rolled on the brown 
grass together. 

Miss Maitland and I pulled up. We 
were the first of the party. Ours was 
the first kangaroo killed, and my com- 
panion and I were the only two who were 
unquestionably in at the death. The ex- 
citement, indeed, was nearly over. The 
example of the old hound had been quickly 
followed by others: one after another the 
dogs had overtaken and pulled down the 
remaining kangaroos. One by one, or in 
little groups, the laggards of the party had 
come up—the horses blown, the riders 
looking more or less disappointed. The 
pace had, as all admitted, been an un- 
usually killing one, and the stragglers were 
not a few. 

Miss Maitland and I stood a little aside 
from the main group of huntsmen who 
were looking at the game or examining the 
wounded hound. I was glad to take off 
my hat and wipe my brow. I looked up 
at my companion, who still sat her grey 
quietly, and to all appearance cool. 

“In at the death!” she exclaimed, 
glancing at me with a bright smile. 
“‘Come, that is a feather in the cap 
of our Engiish huntsman. I congratulate 
you!” : 





AN ARTIST WHO WAS HANGED. 


By FRED MILLER. 


N spite of the marked disposition to 
class all artists as near kin to vaga- 
bonds because of their Bohemianism and 
unconventionality, it must be a comforting 
reflection to them that their critics can 
point to very few 
names among 
those who have 
followed any of the 
arts who have suf- 
fered the extreme 
penalty of the law. 
Two only occur 
to me in the latter 
half of last century. 
William Dodd, 
whose ‘“ Beauties 
of Shakspere” is 
still printed, was 
hanged in 1777 
for forgery; and 
in 1783, that 
brilliant engraver 
and excellent 
artist, William 
Wynne Ryland, 
was hanged for 
a similar offence. 
“The eternal want 


pathetic figures in the gallery of genius, 
and the records of his life make a human 
document of perennial interest, which I 
shall essay to tell to the readers of the 
English Illustrated. And to show his skill I 
have selected a few 
of his engravings 
for reproduction in 
these pages. It 
should be remem- 
bered that the 
popular style of 
engraving in the 
latter half of the 
last century—that 
period of artificial 
sentiment and 
fustian tragedy— 
known as 
“* stipple” was in- 
troduced into 
England by this 
artist who was 
hanged ; though 
Bartolozzi, who 
worked in this 
“chalk manner,” 
is often credited 
with its discovery. 





of pence, which 
vexes public men,” 
particularly artists, 
was the incentive in both cases to the 
crime for which they suffered so ignomin- 
ious a death. Dodd’s life does not make 
one much disposed to pity him, for he was 
little better than a charlatan as a man of 
letters, even though Goethe is said to have 
first made the acquaintance of Shakspere 
in the “‘ Beauties,” while as a clerk in holy 
orders he was a disgrace to his high 
calling. But Ryland is one of the 


RYLAND’S PORTRAIT. 


I have gathered 
many particulars 
from a rare 


which was published the 


pamphlet 
year after Ryland’s death. _ It is en- 
titled, ‘“‘ Authentic Memories of William 


Wynne Ryland, containing a Succinct 
Account of the Life and Transactions of 
that great but unfortunate Artist. With 
Moderate and Impartial Conjectures of 
what might most probably be the Cause 
of his deviating from the line of Prudence 
and Integrity. To which is added his 
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Trial, a Letter to Mr. Donaldson, and an 
Account of his behaviour at the Place of 
Execution— 
Learn to be wise from others’ harm, 
And you shall do full well. 
Motto to George Barnwell.” 

Opposite this title-page is an engraving 
of Ryland cutting his throat in sight of the 
officers of justice. I shall let the pamphlet, 
wherever possible, tell the story, for it 
gains, it seems to me, by this manner of 
telling. 

The unfortunate subject of this narrative 
was the eldest of seven sons belonging to 
Mr. Edward 
Ryland, for- 
merly of the 
Old Bailey, 
copperplate 
printer. 
Though his 
family were 
so numer- 
ous, he dis- 
charged the 
duty of a 
parent by 
giving them 
a liberal 
education, 
and provid- 
ing for them 
in such a 
manner, 
according to 
their dif- 
ferent 
geniuses, as 
to ensure 
them with care a comfortable subsistence 
in a genteel sphere of life ; sorry are we to 
add that some of them early deviated from 
the maxims prescribed by their indulgent 
parent. An uncommon genius for draw- 
ing having while a youth discovered itself 
in William Wynne Ryland, his father 
very prudently put him apprentice to the 
justly celebrated Mr. Ravenet, late of 
Lambeth Marsh, engraver, who soon dis- 
covered in his pupil a most uncommon 
iaste for the polite art, and which he 
endeavoured to cultivate with genteel 
assiduity. At the expiration of his articles 


FLORA. 
From the Engraving by William Wynne Ryland. 


he commenced business for himself, with 
the highest reputation both as an artist 
and a gentleman. Shortly after, through 
the assistance of his worthy friend and 
godfather, Sir Watkin Williams Wynne 
(after whom he was named), he set out on 
a tour through Europe to complete his 
studies. 

During Ryland’s residence in France 
he worked under some of the best masters 
for improvement, where he considerably 
increased his reputation as an artist, gain- 
ing an honorary gold medal from the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts. 
This medal 
entitled him 
to pursue his 
studies 
gratis at the 
Academy of 
Rome, 
which he 
afterwards 
did with 
universal 
approbation. 
After a few 
years spent 
in improving 
his judg- 
ment in 
foreign 
countries, 
he returned 
with the 
highest é/at 
to England, 
and _intro- 
duced the 


then very fashionable and admired art 
of engraving in imitation of chalk draw- 


ings. Shortly after his return the demise 
of King George II. happening and 
the acceding of George III. to the throne, 
the appointment of engraver to his 
person was offered to the present celebrated 
Mr. Strange, which he declining, on account 
of his political principles, Mr. Ryland 
succeeded, with an annexed salary of two 
hundred pounds per annum. This Mr. 
Strange was the celebrated line engraver, 
afterwards knighted by his Majesty 
King George III. as Sir Robert Strange. 
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The Royal Academy thought fit to elect 
Bartolozzi rather than him, when it was 
founded in 1768. 

In 1762 a brother of the unfortunate 
subject of this memoir, returning from 
a fox-hunt at Brentford, and appearing to 
be-much inebriated, stopped a carriage 
in which were two ladies, whom he robbed 
of a few shillings. An alarm being given, 
he was instantly pursued and taken. For 
this offence he was tried at Croydon, con- 
victed, and a day appointed for his execu- 
tion ; but on the morning of the fatal day 
a respite was obtained from his Majesty, 
through the sole interest of that gentleman 
who was afterwards so unhappily circum- 
stanced himself, and who, notwithstanding 
the exertions of his many friends on his 
behalf, failed to obtain that mercy which he 
was the means of procuring for his brother. 
A few years after this, Ryland, being tired 
of a sedentary life, determined to embark 
in a more public line of business, and 
accordingly entered into partnership with 
a Mr. Bryer, and opened a very capital 
print-shop opposite the Royal Exchange, 


where they carried on a very extensive 
business for some time, but through con- 
siderable losses in trade a statute of bank- 
ruptcy was finally awarded against them. 
Mr. Ryland was about fifty-four years of 
age, had an amiable and indulgent wife 


and six children living, and a young 
lady, about twenty-five years of age, a 
natural child, who, it was thought, would 
excel all her competitors in the polite art 
of painting. 

On April 5, 1783, the following extra- 
ordinary advertisement appeared in all the 
public papers, to the astonishment of the 
whole kingdom— 


A FORGERY. 


Whereas William Wynne Rylands stands charged 
before the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, on 
— of feloniously and falsely making, forging, 
and counterfeiting an acceptance to two bills of 
exchange for payment of £7114, and for publishing 
the same as true, well knowing them to be so 
falsely made and counterfeited, with intent to cheat 
and defraud the united East India Company. 

Whoever will apprehend, or cause the said 
William Wynne Ryland to be apprehended and 
delivered up to justice, shall receive a reward of 
three hundred pounds, to be paid by Peter Mitchell, 
Esq., Secretary of the said Company, immediately 
after his being apprehended and delivered up to the 
magistrate. 
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The said W. W. Ryland is an engraver, and 
formerly kept a print-shop in Cornhill, London. 
He has a house at Knightsbridge, which he left on 
Tuesday, the Ist of April instant, and was seen in 
London that day. He is about fifty years of age, 
and five feet nine inches high, wears a wig, with a 
club or queue and his own hair turned over in front, 
a black complexion, thin face with strong lines, his 
common countenance very grave, but whilst he 
speaks rather smiling and shows his teeth, and has- 
great affability of manners. 


Mr. Ryland, it appears, having disguised 


MR. MILLER AS SIR JOSEPH WITTOL 
IN “*THE OLD BATCHELOR.” 


By W. W. Ryland. 


himself in an old brown coat with a green 
apron and worsted night-cap, and assum- 
ing the name of Jackson, took lodgings in 
a little house near Stepney. In this house 
a cobbler and his wife lodged. One of 
Ryland’s shoes being burst out, he had the 
cobbler upstairs to mend it. The cobbler 
said he must have the shoe away with 
him, to which Ryland objected, and said 
he had better make him a new pair. 
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‘‘Then,” said the cobbler, ‘‘I must have 
your shoe with me.” Ryland declined 
letting him have the shoe; and when the 
cobbler was gone he pasted a bit of paper 
on the mark of his own name, which was 
stamped, and sent him the shoe. The 


cobbler’s curiosity, and also that of his 
wife, being raised to see the name, they 


ARTIST WHO. WAS 


HANGED. 


Street, and returned home with two of 
Sir Sampson Wright’s men. 

On their entering the room, Ryland im- 
mediately cut his throat in the most shock- 
ing manner with a razor which lay near him 
on the table. A surgeon was instantly sent 
for, who closed the wound, but from loss 
of blood he could not be removed that 


MARIANNE, 


examined it, and finding it to be Ryland, 
and having observed the thief-takers to be 
much in the neighbourhood, their sus- 
picions were confirmed beyond a doubt, 
and the wife took a coach to the India 
House. She then acquainted the Secre- 
tary with her business, and required a 
promissory note for £300, fearing the 
money might otherwise be divided among 
other claimants. She then drove to Bow 


By W. W. Ryland. 


night. A guard was accordingly placed 
over him, and on the following morning 
he was brought to Bow Street, and after 
a short examination was committed to 
Tothill Fields Bridewell. 

In the indictment against Ryland at his 
trial were eight counts, to which he pleaded 
not guilty. The evidence showed that the 
prisoner had discounted a real bill of the 
kind on September 19, 1782, and in 
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November following he published a 
forged bill. His defence, which was read 
by the Clerk of Arraigns, was to the effect 
that poverty or knavery were the parents 


of forgery, but that neither of these 


belonged to him; that he had paid all 
in full after his bankruptcy ; 
poverty. was the only cause 


his creditors 
and that as 
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Mr. Justice Butler then gave a clear and 
impartial charge to the jury, and notwith- 
standing the protests of innocence on the 
part of the unfortunate man, the jury, in 
about thirteen minutes, brought in their 
verdict—guilty. 

Mr. Ryland was dressed in a brown 
coat, white waistcoat, coloured silk 


DOMESTICK EMPLOYMENT. 


By W. W. 


which could induce the crime he was 
charged with, he would convince the court 
that so far from being poor he was really 
rich; that he was proprietor of shares in 
the Liyerpool Waterworks to the extent of 
£7000, that his stock-in-trade was worth 
#10,000, and that the profits of his business 
produced £2000 a year. 
of very respectable persons 

prisoner a very high character. 


A great number 
gave the 


Ryland. 


stockings, and was without fetters. He 
appeared during the trial with the utmost 
composure, and heard the verdict pro- 
nounced with the utmost fortitude. 

On the morning of his execution, he 
appeared with perfect composure in the 
Press-yard, and took leave of a few but 
respectable acquaintances. A person with 
a stentorian voice then called out, ‘‘ M/r. 
Ryland’s coach,” as if he were calling 
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out at the playhouse! Before he went 
into the vehicle which was to convey him 
to his everlasting home, with the tenderness 
of a father he took leave of a little girl, 
who was unconscious of what was in- 
tended. Those who pretend to have any 
knowledge of Mr. Ryland’s affairs, do not 
hesitate to say it was a natural daughter. 

Having got into the vacant vehicle he 
proceeded to the place of execution. At 
last arriving at the spot, waited rather 
longer than his fellows in sorrow wished 
to do, more owing to the indulgence of 
the sheriff than any superior merit in the 
culprit, his name being equal to the best 
or the worst of them. 

The horror of the scene cannot be 
described. The tremendous Author of all 
things at this awful period bade His 
thunders roll, His rain to descend, and 
His lightning to flash conviction on those 
who act contrary to the laws of God 
and man. The violence of the storm 
suspended the awful ceremony upwards 
of half an hour, during which time Ryland 
and his unhappy fellow-sufferers remained 
in the coaches allotted for them; while 
the miserable wretches who had no 
friends were exposed to all the in- 
clemency of the weather in open carts ! 
The storm having abated, the officers of 
justice reassumed their business, and the 
unfortunate objects who were doomed to 
suffer were all tied up to the fatal tree 
except Mr. Ryland, who yet remained in 
his carriage. After about half an hour 
spent in prayer by his fellow-sufferers, the 
unfortunate Mr. Ryland ascended the cart, 
dressed in mourning, and still preserving 
the utmost fortitude, taking hold of the 
rope himself by which he was pinioned 
with perfect composure. The executioner 
having finished the previous necessary 
business of affixing the rope, the unhappy 
gentleman entered into conversation with 
the Rev. Mr. Villette for the space of ten 
minutes, during which time he preserved a 
serenity of countenance that astonished the 
numerous spectators ; after which he joined 
his fellow-sufferers in singing a loud hymn, 
imploring forgiveness of that Deity they 
had so justly offended by violating His 
most holy precepts. And now, having 
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taken a most affectionate leave of each 
other, the caps were drawn over their 
faces, and the executioner had the whip in 
his hand ready to give the fatal stroke 
which was to put a period to their exist- 
ence, when he was suddenly stopped by 
the sheriff (it is presumed by the desire of 
Mr. Ryland), and a white handkerchief 
was taken from his pocket and tied over 
his cap, which being done, they were 
instantly launched into eternity ! 

Many people have wondered how Mr. 
Ryland could make away with so large an 
income he said at his trial he had. The 
following may serve to set the matter 
beyond a doubt: He took a young woman, 
by the consent of her parents, from the 
country to be a companion to his wife and 
assist in the management of the children. 
This young lady, whose name we are not 
possessed of, was esteemed a most agree- 
able person; her face was remarkably 
beautiful. Such charms could not fail to 


make an impression on the heart of this 
Delineator of Perfection: he soon made 
overtures to her, which were accompanied 


with something so prevailing that she soon 
agreed to his amorous advances, which in 
a short time began to be so visible that 
her removal was thought necessary. An 
apartment was provided for her in the 
most superb style, and by her he had one 
child, ifnot more. This lady was often seen 
with him, and he supported her in the most 
expensive manner, and she lived up to all 
his extravagance. One of these sort of 
connections was sufficient to help off with 
no inconsiderable sum yearly. Far be it 
from the writer of this narrative to make 
any reflection on Mr. Ryland’s character 
from this circumstance: he only shows 
that, though a married man, he had some 
follies to combat against his virtues, for 
some, and those the least charitable, would 
not allow him to be possessed of any 
moral excellences. Yet we know how 
much he was esteemed by his fellow- 
artists and the many influential people 
who honoured him with their friendship 
by the efforts—alas! unavailing—which 
they made to save him from that awful 
death which those who commit far worse 
crimes can no more greatly suffer. 
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The many fine plates he engraved are a 
confirmation of his industry. He worked 
great part of his time while under confine- 
ment for the crime he suffered, and finding 
he could not live to finish engraving the 
plates he had in hand, he touched the 
proofs with India ink, to enable his pupil 
to finish the engraving the better for his 
widow and children. Bartolozzi finished 
the large plate he was working at while 
in prison. 

We close this sorrowful narrative with 
the copy of a letter (some portions of 
which we are obliged to omit owing to 
our space being exceeded), which from 
the circumstances under which it was 
composed as well as for the matter therein 
contained will, we think, be of particular 
interest to those who have followed us 
thus far— 


To Mr. Francis Donaldson, of Liverpool, dated 
Cell in Newgate, Sunday, the 24th of 
August, 178}. 


My DEAR FRIEND,—Before I quit my earthly 
habitation for ever I said you should hear from me 
by letter, and as that fate is inevitably fixed, and 
not a gleam of merciful hope remains, I have 
calmly set me down to execute my promise. 

Oh, Frank! it is a dreadful situation indeed to 
be under the sentence of Death to a fixed period of 
time. Life, in that case, becomes a wearisome 
burthen, and ancient philosophy almost rises above 
modern nature. I could wish for instant annihila- 
tion, only that cool reflection gives time for the 
principles of religion to operate against the most 
wicked of crimes, which madness once drove me to 
attempt. . . . The crime for which I suffer is as 
dangerous an offence to this country as any within 
the catalogue of legal interdictions. It strikes at 
the vital part of commerce; it carries with it a 
poison most deadly to public credit. It is a crime 
unpardonable, and therefore I never sought mercy 
under the idea of Court interest. I looked for 
Royal favour through these circumstances, which 
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indicated more the probability of innocence than 
the certainty of guilt. 

The busy tongue of scandal ever takes opportunity 
to pick out all that is bad in the character of men 
in my unfortunate circumstance. Cold pity, in 
assistance, showers down her ej ing sorrows 
for the sad catastrophe, and, while lamenting the 
man, extends the propagation of his guilt. 
These, I have said, are matters of i to 
me, as to myself—but I have, and shall leave 
behind, those I love most dearly. They will feel 
every word that is said ; each syllable respecting my 
fame must be a dagger or balsam to their breast. 
Oh, my friend, do you therefore watch and guard 
my name from calumny, and shield my unfortunate 
relics from the shame that must attend the 
mention of my fate. . . . When I look forward 
to Friday evening, and to that state in which my 
immort may be, what a world of imaginary 
wonders rises to my view! What doubts, what 
uncertainties do I experience! And yet the very 
reasoning on the subject is a conviction of its 
rectitude. Why have I these thoughts—why am I 
endowed with such sensations—and why do I ask 
these questions ? Is there not something stranger 
than the breath of existence, than the mechanism of 
our bodies, to cause such thoughts ? Man else is no 
more than a worm, to which the instinct of nature 
gives apprehension for its own preservation. Yes, 
my confidence and belief soar to another world ; 
and even without the assistance of that t aid 
the Gospel, they tell me, as Shakespeare finely ex- 

resses it, that “‘the Divinity stirs within me, that 

eaven itself points out a hereafter and intimates 
eternity to man.” 

Atheistical arguers may say that man, in the 
hour of his departure from this life, is frightened 
into a hope of the hereafter; but I am calmly, 
coolly, deliberately, and to an uncontrovertible 
certainty of opinion that even the most logical 
reasoner of the whole tribe is of my way of think- 
ing, and when he considers the powers by which he 
is enabled to argue on causes and effects, the very 
arms he uses for defending his doctrine are the 
weapons by which it is cut into annihilation. 

As the world increases in years, so the children of 
men multiply in wickedness. Wealth creates ease, 
ease brings on luxury, luxury gives birth to extrava- 
gance, and extravagance is the parent of ruin. When 
the means are gone, methods are sought to recover 
them, and hence it is that guilt is not alone con. 
fined to inherent indigence and birthright plebeian- 
ism. The great err as often as the little; but gold 
conceals many a crime that poverty discovers. 
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T was the tenth of last November that 
I first made his acquaintance. 

Perhaps I had better say “‘ heir acquaint- 
ance.” I was staying with del Giglio at 
his place near Florence, and that after- 
noon I went on an exploratory walk. 

One of the first things I saw was the 
pair of them, arm-in-arm. 

They were swaggering up and down the 
dirty little Via Vittorio Emanuele, their 
red caps nicely adjusted over their left 
ears, and their canvas trousers gracefully 
tucked into their yellow gaiters. 

“‘ Is there a regiment here ?” I asked of 
the Blind Beggar. 

“‘Nossignore. Those two are home on 
leave. They are off to Africa next week. 
Holy Virgin bless you, Signore !” 

I had nothing to do that afternoon, so I 
made friends with the two soldiers. 

It was easy. An admiring glance, a 
question or two, and it was done, and we 
were soon seated in front of the café, drink- 
ing red sirop out of eight-sided glasses. 
The taller of the two was the talker. 

“Yes,” he explained. 
la patria.” 

‘“‘ Has the Signore been to Africa? No? 
One of our lieutenants was once there, 
and it is said that he shot a lion—or was 
it an elephant, Vanni ?” 

“Tiger,” answered the little brown one 
briefly. 


**We go to serve 


Ee ee ee ; 
“Very interesting,” I said, lighting my 


pipe. ‘‘ Waiter, some cigars ! 
do you go?” 

“We go back to Florence Monday, and 
we embark from Naples on Thursday.” 

It was always Luca who did the talking, 
Vanni sitting silently stirring his sirop. 

“I see you are great friends,” I remarked 


presently. ‘‘ You are lucky to be going 
together.” 


And when 
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Luca threw his arm affectionately about 
Vanni’s shoulder, and gave him a little hug. 

“‘Sissignore, we are friends since we 
were babies—eh, Vanni ?” 

Vanni grinned, screwing up his little 
black eyes. ‘‘ Eh, altro,” he answered. 

““’Ngiorno, Gigina!” suddenly ex- 
claimed my two warriors together, jumping 
up and bowing with much zmpressement. 

Gigina, a stoutly built, black-eyed girl, 
whom I knew to be the daughter of the 
innkeeper, nodded gaily— 

*“**Ngiorno,” she returned, with a killing 
glance, which included both of them. 
Then she passed on. 

There was an awkward silence. 

“* Bellina,” I began diplomatically. Luca 
grinned, and gave a conquering twist to 
his little moustache. 

Vanni shuffled his feet and swallowed a 
great draught of sirop. 

“‘Gigina is very beautiful,” observed 
Luca; ‘‘ we dance together.” 

“You must make a very fine couple!” I 
answered. 

“Mmm. Non c’é male—not so bad. 
Vanni is too short for her.” 
“But Vanni has fine 

ventured mildly. 

Vanni rubbed his nose with the back of 
his hand. 

‘She weighs more than Luca,” he said. 

Luca sniffed. ‘‘ She gave me the red rose 
she wore in her hair at the fair.” 

** And you lost it!” 

Vanni leaned his elbows squarely on the 
little table, and grinned at his dearest friend. 

“Bah!” retorted Luca angrily, “she 
will give me another! You never hada 
rose, Flat-nose !” 

““She walked from church with me on 
Sunday, Bandy-legs,” screamed Vanni. 

“Ché! Because I was with Assunta 


shoulders,” I 
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Bifi. It is well to make them jealous 
sometimes. But you! Son of a pauper!” 

They had risen, and were facing each 
other across the table, Vanni white with 
rage, Luca sneering nastily. 

I was about to interfere when Vanni 
suddenly sat down. 

“We are forgetting ourcompact, Luchino 
mio,” he said, drawing a long breath. 

Luca nodded. 

“Thou art right, dear little one,’ 
they shook hands. 

“Tl Signore will think us mad,” said 
Luca, politely, to me. 

I raised my hands in deprecation. 

“Dio mio! I, too, was once young, my 
children,” I answered ; ‘‘ and when one is 
in love!” 

Luca jerked the tassel of his cap over 
his ear, and threw out his chest. 

“*E vero,” he said, with a self-satisfied 
air, “‘and we are amoroso tutt’ é due, aren’t 
we, Vanni?” 

Vanni, who was of a much less ex- 
pansive nature, only grunted, and nodded 
his head. 

“You see,” continued Luca, as the 
greasy waiter provided us with more 
sirop, “‘ you see, we are both in love—oh, 
very much in love with Gigina! Some- 
times we have almost hated each other on 
her account. But we are migliori amici, 
and that would be a pity.” 

I assented, and he resumed. 

“‘Gigina, she is very teasing, very gay. 
She always says, ‘One or the other.’ That 
is very well, but, after all, even best friends 
can’t share a wife: can they, Vanni? So 
now we go to the war, and when we come 
back she will take one or the other of us. 
In the meantime we are always loving 
friends.” 

Vanni held out his square brown paw, 
and the two men shook hands peacefully. 

“The Signore will understand that 
Gigina will marry the one who brings 
back the most glory.” 

It was the taciturn Vanni who volun- 
teered this information. 

I rose. ‘‘Ebbene, good luck to you 
both, and may the best man win.” 

I shook hands with.them and turned 
to go. 


> 


and 


’ 


“IT am bigger than Vanni,” observed 

Luca vaingloriously, as I departed. 
% * % * 

The next day but one they left. All the 
village was at the station to see the last of 
them. Vanni cried like a baby as his 
poor old mother clung to him. Luca 
strutted about, tossing his cock-feathered 
head, and telling of all the things he 
meant to do “‘ down there.” Gigina was 
gorgeous in a new flowered kerchief and a 
green satin corset. 

** Good-bye, my girl,” said Luca, taking 
her two hands in his: ‘I will return with 
a medal. You will be proud of me.” 


He was certainly handsome, far hand- 
somer than little Vanni, who stammered : 
May the Holy Virgin 


** Addio, Gigina. 
bless you!” 
% wt *% % 

Early in March del Giglio had to go to 
San Giorgio on some farm business, and 
I went with him. The day after our arrival 
there was a great excitement in the village. 
The two soldiers were coming home. I went 
to the station, you may be sure. When 
the train arrived there was a hush. Then 
out of a third-class carriage stepped Vanni. 

On the step he turned, and half lifted 
down in his arms—Luca ! 

Poor vain Luca, his right arm was gone, 
and one of his beautiful eyes. Someone 
screamed. It was the buxom Gigina. 

The silence was broken, and amid the 
ensuing clamour I stole away. 

The next day at about five I strolled 
into the old cathedral. It was usually 
empty at that hour, and I liked roaming 
about in the dusk. Suddenly I heard a 
sob. There, in front of a little side-altar 
knelt a man—it was Vanni. 

“Poor boy!” I thought, “he is praying 
for his friend.” 

And I was moving quietly away when he 
looked up and saw me. 

*‘ Ah, Signore!” he cried. ‘It is you!” 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘‘ What is wrong?” 

He crossed himself, rose hastily, and led 
me to a bench near by. 

“The ‘Signore is kind,” he said, still 
with that pathetic catch in his voice, “and 
he knew about—it—before. He will help 
me ?” 
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“ He will try,” I returned. ‘‘ Tell me.” 

“You have seen Luca, Signore ?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘* And—his gold watch ?” 

‘“Yes.” Had not all the world—the 
world, that is, of San Giorgio—seen the 
watch, and heard the story of how poor 
young Lieutenant Allegri had given it, 
just before his death, to the brave San 
Giorgiano? Was it not in the Giornale? 
Did not the village throb with proud 
excitement over the tale ? 

“Yes,” I answered again. ‘“‘ What then?” 

‘“‘Ebbene, it is mine, Signore—mzine! It 
was I who carried il povero Signore tenente 
back from the front, under the terrible rain 
of fire. It was to me he gave the watch!” 

‘* But then,” I said, utterly at sea, “‘then, 
how has Zwca got the watch ?” 

‘“‘ Because I gave it to him. Dio mio! 
Oh, Gigina !” 

““Don’t be a fool,” I said impatiently, 
‘but /e// me.” 

“Tf il buonissimo Signore will but help 
me not to be a sneak.” 

He didn’t look a sneak, this poor little 
miserable Giovanni. 

“A sneak?” I repeated. 
and I’ll do my best. 
the watch to Luca ?” 

He straightened back his shoulders 
then, and told me. 

“It was because his poor eye was gone, 
and his poor leg. He said to me: ‘ Now, 
Vanni, you have no wound, you have the 
watch, and you will also have Gigina. No 
girl would ever marry a one-armed man 
with only one eye.’ It was in the hospital 
at Massana, the day I first saw him, the 
poor boy. ‘ You have all, and I, your poor 
friend, have nothing. Good-bye, I will 
kill myself” He was always my miglior 
amico, Signore, and I was in despair. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I will kill myself, and 
then perhaps she will be sorry.’ So—if I 
was to have Gigina, what did I care for 
the watch ? I gave it 'to him.” 

He paused. 

“E poi?” I suggested. 

‘‘Sissignore, and then—Gigina says to 
me, ‘Shame on you, Vanni! To come 
home unhurt, with no honours! I will 
marry Luca!’ And now I am home, and 


“Tell me, 
Why did you give 
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they all despise me,” went on the poor 
lad ; “and Gigina laughs at me. She 
seems to think it is my fault, perhaps, 
that Luca has lost an arm and an eye. 
Oh, Dio!” he cried suddenly, rising, 
“I am so afraid I will ///! I nearly told 
them all just now in the piazza. I ran 
away and came in here.” 

“* Luca is a canaglia,” I said. 

“*Oh, no; but his life is ruined, pove- 
retto, and he was molto bello. Only,” he 
hesitated in his loyalty, “I think—non 
importa. But, perl’ amor di Dio, Signore, 
tell me, what must I do?” 

There was something of the Fatalist in 
the way he looked at me. I knew that 


whatever I might advise he would do. 
The fault would be mine—the responsi- 
bility no longer his. 
‘* Come to the station to-morrow at four,” 
“I will take you to 


I said at length. 
Florence with me.” 
* * * # 

On my way to the station I called on 
Luca. He was sitting outside in the sun, 
in a big pillow-filled chair, surrounded by 
a crowd of admirers. Beside him sat 
Gigina, beaming with pride. 

‘“Buon giorno, Signore,” she said, 
“isn’t it a pity that he has lost an arm and 
aneye? But I don’t care, and we are to 
married on Saturday.” 

She played ostentatiously with the 
watch which she wore on a cord around 
her brown neck. 

“‘T hear Vanni Bernelli is going with 
you. Then he won’t be here for the 
wedding ?” 

She smiled consciously. 
pity Luca. 

‘* Poor boy, perhaps it’s just as well!” 

Some of the bystanders laughed, and 
Luca twisted his poor thin fingers 
nervously about the buttons on his coat. 

““Oh, yes,” continued the village beauty, 
“he is a good lad, poor Vanni, but—a girl 
doesn’t have the chance every day of 
marrying a hero.” 

I looked significantly at Luca, who was 
watching me from under his bandage. 

“‘ And it isn’t every day that she knows 
enough to accept him when she Aas the 
chance,” I said. 


I began to 
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SCIENTIFIC HISTORY AND PROGRESS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 


By EDWARD CLODD. 


CIENCE has no boundaries : all space 
is its domain, all time its measure. 
Every worker in its vast field shares in 
the harvest reaped by his fellow. ‘“‘The 
eye cannot say to the foot, ‘I have 
no need of thee,’” and in all human 
relations, co-operation, not isolation, is 
the condition of advance. The present 
cannot detach itself from the past, and 
would not if it could. For the guesses of 
old time made possible the certainties of 
to-day ; the scattered hints of one gener- 
ation become the clues to the grand dis- 
coveries of its successors; and the facts 
which, all unwitting of their import, the 
collector gathers, have their deep sig- 
nificance made clear by the philosopher. 
As shown in the romantic incident of 
the independent discovery of the planet 
Neptune in 1846, by Leverrier and Adams, 
there is no monopoly of research. 

And as with the workers, so with the 
material. That is interrelated, all lines of 
inquiry converging towards a common 
terminus, and making for unity. There is 
a chemistry of the stars as well as of plants 
and -animals; the sensitive plate that 
registers our portraits records the scarred 
and rugged features of the moon and the 
torn and stormy envelopes of the sun; 
while with the electric light the navies of 
the world detect each other’s tactics in the 
darkness, and the physician examines our 
gullet and explores our stomach. There- 
fore, in any survey of progress of know- 
ledge we can draw no dividing lines, nor 
apportion a credit which is unshared. 
Nevertheless, the strains of ‘“ Rule, 
Britannia!” need not be played in minor 
key when the pezans of triumphs of 


man over nature during the last sixty 
years are raised. 

The year 1837 marks a time when savants 
were on the verge of great discoveries, and 
of the extended applications of inventions, 
to a degree undreamed of — discoveries 
which have wholly revolutionised our atti- 
tude towards the earth around us and the 
heavens above us; inventions which, as it 
were, make the world another planet con- 
trasted with that in which our forefathers 
lived. To the accomplishment of this, 
both in advance in knowledge of matters 
affecting daily life and needs, and of 
matters which touch not men’s health 
or pockets, but which enrich and ennoble 
the intellect, Britons, both at home and 
in the colonies, have contributed their 
full share. The “sonnet’s scanty plot 
of ground” is a wide field for the 
poet’s roaming when compared with the 
limits of space into which record of 
scientific progress during the Queen’s 
reign has to be packed, and this will 
explain why men honoured among us must 
have scant courtesy of recognition, and 
their achievements brief recital. 

’Tis a truism that travel enlarges the 
mind; the communication between 
strangers which it permits leads to that 
knowledge of one another which is the 
basis of true understanding. It is in this, 
as in fostering the resulting mental and 
material commerce, that science has 
rendered special service to man, and it is 
a branch of science in which Great Britain 
has the pre-eminence. This paper cannot 
be encumbered with many statistics, which, 
indeed, are procurable in plenty else- 
where; but the progress in locomotion 
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which has taken place in the United 
Kingdom in the last sixty years may be 
brought home by the statement that in 
1837 there were only 110 miles of rail- 
way open, whereas to-day the mileage is 
about 18,000 ; while in shipping the horse- 
power has increased from 600,000 to 
nearly 13,000,000. It was in June 1837, 
the month when Victoria ascended the 
throne, that Wheatstone and Cooke took 
out a patent for the electric telegraph 
(the rough idea of which had occurred to 
Galileo some two centuries before), but 
nearly thirty years elapsed before the 
finally successful laying of the Atlantic 
cable permitted congratulatory messages 
to vibrate between the Queen and Presi- 
dent Johnson. Light, the medium of 
visibility, is itself invisible, and the nature 
of electricity remains a mystery. But its 
deeds are manifest ; lighting street, home, 
and rock-bound coast, in which last- 
named and humane service Faraday has 
won immortal renown; driving engines, 
harnessing with dynamos mighty Niagara; 
diagnosing and curing disease ; applied to 
manifold arts and crafts—yet, withal, still 
as an infant Hercules whose might is un- 
measured. Trammelled by what in no 
very long time may be discarded as clumsy 
contrivances, electricians are busily ex- 
perimenting in wireless telegraphy ; pre- 
lude, perchance, to application, in varied 
ways, of those unused stores of power in the 
cosmos whose space-filling ether is com- 
puted to hold ten thousand foot-tons of 
energy in every single cubic foot. Then 
there are the triumphs of the telephone, 
by which man talks to man across a 
thousand miles of space; of the micro- 
phone, whereby we hear sounds “that lie 
on the other side of silence”; and of the 
phonograph—all inventions of men of 
Anglo-Saxon race—Graham Bell, Hughes, 
and Edison. Following the researches of 
Rumford and Davy into the nature of heat 
in the early years of this century, Dr. 
Joule, of Manchester, in his experiments 
on the definite relations between work 
and heat (known as its mechanical equiva- 
lent), helped to lay the foundation of the 
great theory of the Conservation of Energy, 
which, with the theory of Evolution, and 
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the researches into the constitution of 
Matter, comprise the more glorious achieve- 
ments of the Victorian era. Joule’s ex- 
periments led to the doctrine that energy 
is indestructible. It matters not through 
what transformations it may pass, as of 
light into heat, heat into electricity, or 
vice versa ; it remains unaffected, and thus 
all the various modes of motion in the 
universe are so correlated that we may 
advance without real break from the story 
of progress in the one to progress in the 
other. 

Chemistry has made giant strides. 
Foreign experts have done much, but 
Graham, Clerk Maxwell, and Lord Kelvin 
are names to conjure with; and Réntgen, in 
discovering the X rays, owes a great debt to 
Crookes; while both argon and helium 
might have remained long undetected but 
for the analytical skill of Ramsay. The 
conversion under high pressure with 
intense cold of certain gases into the 
liquid, and, in rare cases, into the solid 
state; the extraction of the wealth of 
colours latent in coal-tar; the cyanide 
process of recovery of gold from refractory 
ores; the artificial production of organic 
compounds ; the enrichment of impover- 
ished soils—these are the barest samples 
of a mass of contributions in which 
British chemistry has had large share. 
Photography, a younger sister of that 
science, has kept close at her heels. Sir 
Humphry Davy suggested, as far back as 
1802, the taking of pictures by sun rays ; 
but it was not until 1839 that Daguerre’s 
process was improved by Fox Talbot, or 
that much progress was made till paper 
and glass were substituted for silvered 
plates. The aid which, in conjunction 
with chemistry, photography has rendered 
to astronomy, will have reference later. 

The well justified sneer that doctors 
put physic of which they knew nothing 
into a body of which they knew less, has 
died away before the wonderful advance in 
knowledge of the causes and nature «of 
diseases; in surgery; and in the properties 
of remedial agents; which is one of the 
most striking examples of progress since 
1837. A man of British blood, Morton, 


of Boston, U.S.A., discovered anesthetics, 
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thus abolishing the horrors of the 
surgeon’s knife, and rendering the most 
daring operations possible; while Joseph 
(now Lord) Lister discovered antiseptics, 
or the prevention of putrefaction by 
microbes in wounds which otherwise 
involved amputation of limbs, or resulted 
in blood-poisoning. If in the establishment 
of the germ theory of disease—ze. the 
communication of fever, cholera, cancer, 
consumption, and other ills, by minute 
organisms—Continental doctors have taken 
the lead, British surgery, headed by Sir 
Spencer Wells, has wrought things pro- 
nounced impossible twenty years ago. 
Among these are the opening of the 
stomach for removal of foreign bodies; 
the excision of tumours from the liver and 
brain; the trephining of the backbone ; 
the cutting and rejoining of nerve-trunks ; 
and the grafting of portions of animal 
bones on corresponding parts of the injured 
human skeleton ; while, supplementing 
the physician’s work, and with prospect of 
finally largely superseding it, most notable 
is the improvement, or, more truly, the 
revolution, in sanitary matters. Diseases 
once endemic have thereby become rare 
visitors among us, and large are the gains 
in the higher tone of morals which is a 
result of obedience to the laws of the 
physical world. 

“*Man doth not live by bread alone,” 
and turning to those sciences which 
nourish the spirit, Astronomy, queen and 
doyenne, claims precedence. Since the days 
of Sir Isaac Newton and Lagrange it has 
ranked among the exact sciences; but 
it is within the last half-century that new 
departures have been taken, with the 
result of increase of knowledge concern- 
ing the heavenly bodies which the old 
astronomers would have deemed in- 
credible, and which Auguste Comte rashly 
pronounced unattainable. Chemistry and 
photography are the magicians that have 
wrought the change. Armed with the 
light - breaking spectroscope, Huggins, 
Lockyer, and other British astronomers, 
have marched shoulder to shoulder with 
foreign comrades in _ wresting the 
secret of the stars. No matter how 
vast their distance, nor how many 
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chiliads have elapsed since the light was 
radiated from their incandescent masses, 
so long as it is strong enough for analysis, 
they have been made to reveal through 
their spectra the elements present in their 
glowing vapours, and some among them 
even to exhibit the direction of their move- 
ment through space. We now know that, 
although specific differences exist between 
them, the sun and his fellow-suns, and the 
systems of which they are the centre, are, 
speaking broadly, made of like stuff, the 
heavens thus declaring that unity of the 
cosmos to which every scientific discovery 
is contributory evidence. Then, dispensing 
with his eyes, the astronomer uses a photo- 
graph plate which receives the spectrum 
of the star on its sensitive film. Thereby 
he not only secures accurate registration 
of impressions which, in the degree that 
they are within the limits of human vision, 
no two pairs of eyes see alike, but, the 
chemical plate being sensible to invisible 
light, he obtains records of heavenly 
glories to which his retina is insen- 
sible. The great photographic chart of 
the sky in which British, Colonial, and 
foreign astronomers are co-operating will 
include stars down to the fourteenth 
degree of mfagnitude, the total number of 
stars thus included being estimated at 
twenty millions, interspersed among which 
are the wisps of nebulous light which, in 
some instances, the spectroscope reveals 
to be suns in the process of making. 
Then there are the various spectra which 
tell of aging and worn-out suns in the 
great spaces. 

From the heavens above him the un- 
satisfied spirit of man has turned to the 
globe beneath him, to probe its depths and 
speculate as to what goes on at the core. 
But he has descended only to be baulked : 
the state of the earth’s interior remains 
matter of speculation, save in the assured 
fact that the temperature at the depth of a 
few miles is so high that every known 
substance must be much hotter than its 
melting-point at the surface. But the area 
of that surface is, within possible depths, 
becoming every year more thoroughly ex- 
plored, and knowledge of the order, succes- 
sion, and relation of the rocks and of the 
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fossil life-forms entombed in them, there- 
fore, steadily increasing. Chemical analysis 
and the microscope are proving efficient 
helps to discovery of the mode of origin 
and of the composition of strata; but 
general advance, through escape from 
erroneous theories of causes of change, 
became possible only a few years before 
the present reign. Liyell’s “‘ Principles of 
Geology,” published in 1830, gave the 
coup-de-grace to the old catastrophist school 
in making clear that changes in the crust 
of the globe have been brought about by 
agencies which are still in operation. 
Thus, the past is interpreted by the 
present. 

But the crowning glory of Geology 
in these times is the “ great cloud 
of witnesses” which it has brought in 
support of the doctrine of Evolution in the 
remains of extinct animals. The most 
important among these are such as fill up 
blanks in the story of life, as, e¢g., the 
birds with reptilian characters, and the 
little five-toed ancestor of the horse. 
These occur in foreign strata, but, before 
their discovery, Sir Richard Owen had 
made the Victorian era memorable by his 
services to palzontology. 

The map of the world has had many 
blanks filled in during the last sixty years. 
The writer has turned up the atlas of 
his schooldays, dated 1849, and therein 
he finds the heart of Africa marked 
“‘unexplored region,” while the space 
from Cape Colony to the Equator is 
a vacancy. Australia shows a fringe of 
names round the coast; but the interior 
(to this day not wholly explored) is a 
blank. In the many places to which the 
Queen’s name has been given, the great 
African lake, Victoria Nyanza, stands out 
as reminder how, in 1859, Speke contri- 
buted to the solution of the old mystery of 
the sources of the Nile. Livingstone led 
the van of a long procession of plucky 
explorers of the Dark Continent, among 
whom Englishmen, and Englishwomen 
too, have been well represented. There, 
and in the quest after the North-West 
Passage, Britain long took the foremost 
place. That “heroic sailor soul,” Sir 
John Franklin, told the writer’s father that 
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“if he couldn’t cut through the ice he 
would bite it,” and from 1845, when the 
Erebus and Terror sailed on their fateful 
voyage, a succession of brave sea-dogs have 
followed in a track which opened the way 
to Nansen’s great exploit. The Antarctic 
region, to which further expeditions are 
imminent, still holds its secrets ; but those 
of the deep seas have yielded to the 
dredge and plummet of the Challenger. 
That ship returned in 1876 rich in pelagic 
spoils, telling of strange luminous fish that 
swim in the dark abyss, and of cosmic 
dust that falls from space on the great 
ocean floor. On land the geographers 
have been busy over the invaluable Ord- 
nance Survey of the United Kingdom, 
while the now difficult but important survey 
of India is still in progress. 

But we must pass to rapid summary of the 
momentous advance in Biology, compris- 
ing, under the two departments of zoology 
and botany, the science of living things. 
In 1837, and for more than twenty years 
later, that science was in confusion through 
the lack of a master-key to the long-debated 
question as to the fixity or mutability of 
the millions on millions of species of past 
and present animals and plants. The 
obvious resemblances between certain 
groups had led to schemes of classifica- 
tion, but at the base of these lay the 
theory of special creation. However, 
Von Baer, in 1827, observed that the 
embryos of birds, dogs, fish, and other 
backboned animals, man included, are all 
alike during their earlier stages. Schwann, 
in 1839, discovered that every living thing 
is built up of cells; and Von Mohl, in 
1844, found that these cells are composed 
of an active, sticky stuff called protoplasm, 
which is ‘ the physical basis of life.” And 
as in the inorganic world the fundamental 
unity of things was becoming more 
apparent, the ground was clear for the 
reception of a theory which, in solving one 
problem, was to help in the solution of 
many others. The theory of the Origin 
of Species, formulated independently by 
Darwin and Wallace, was made public in 
1858, and forthwith brought about the begin- 
nings of a revolution in man’s attitude 
towards the universe. The theory, like most 
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discoveries, was simple enough when “found 
out.” As all living things, from weeds to 
men, multiply at so rapid a rate that, un- 
check=.' there would be neither food nor 
room fcr the offspring, the result is a 
struggle .or life, in which the weakest go 
to the wali. No two individuals of the 
same species are exactly alike ; each tends 
to vary, and, in the degree that the 
variations are favourable, the individual 
survives to transmit its qualities to its 
descendants. Nature is conceived of as 
choosing the simplest in life’s race, the 
strongest in life’s battle; hence the term 
‘natural selection.” And the result of 
the successive modifications in structure is 
the appearance of new species. If Von 
Baer’s discovery came as powerful support 
to the theory of the descent of the myriad 
life - forms from a common ancestor, 
no less helpful was the evidence from 
geology in the disclosure of an ascent 
of life in the occurrence of the 
simpler forms in the older _ rocks. 
The witness of paleontology as to the 
missing links in life’s chain has been 
already cited, and that from the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants and 
animals can only be named here. The 
materials supplied by anthropology, in- 
cluding under that term man’s mental 
nature as well as bodily structure, further 
evidenced the fact of his fundamental 
identity with the highest apes, while the 
advanced races are shown to have passed 
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through savagery and barbarism to civilis- 
ation. Under the head of social evo- 
lution, the development of language, of 
the useful arts and sciences, and of the 
ethical codes ruling relations between 
mankind as members of families, tribes, 
and nations, has been shown to fall-into 
line with that larger and all-inclusive 
theory to which Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species” gave impetus, and which Herbert 
Spencer has elaborated, from the origin of 
solar systems to that of human society in 
all its complexity, in his “Synthetic 
Philosophy.” Thus, on foundations that 
cannot be shaken, there has been built 
the theory of the unity of all phenomena, 
and the reign of 'aw throughout the limit- 
less universe. 

It would be pleasant to linger over these 
triumphs cf the human mind whereby 
material comforts have been added to 
unnumbered millions, and vast increase 
brought to the intellectual and spiritual 
wealth of mankind. Pleasant, also, to have 
dwelt with more emphasis on the work 
which science has done as a humanising 
influence in seeking out the causes of 
crime, madness, and misery, and thus 
paving the way to mitigation or to 
cure. But to those who intelligently 
survey that enormous social advance 
during the last sixty years which is mainly 
due to science, such reflections would 
be as superfluous as their insertion here 
is impossible. 





AN ASTHETIC MANIFESTATION 


PTILONORHYNCHIDE, 


IN BIRDS. 


OR FAMILY OF THE BOWER-BIRDS. 


By JAMES BUCKLAND. 


ANCY, hidden far among the moun- 
tains of New Guinea, deep in the 
luminous green twilight of the lone forest 
depths, a small bell-shaped hut, composed 
of twigs and moss. Through the aperture 
left for the entrance we see, about the base 
of the slender tree which supports the 
methodically planned structure, a conical 
pile of moss, bedecked with fruits and 
fungi of vivid colours. Nor is the builder 
satisfied with a bower alone ; there must 
be a garden. Picture, then, before the 
door, a moss-clad lawn bestrewn with rare 
and surprising orchids. No stone, or twig, 


or faded petal mars the purity of this tiny 


meadow. As soon as a flower withers—as 
we see from a refuse-heap half hidden by 
foliage in the distance—it is removed and 
replaced by another fresh-gathered. 

Now, to take delight in the beauty of 
flowers is a sign of good taste and refine- 
ment. What passionate lover of these, the 
most beautiful objects in nature, was it, 
then, who made this toy-like arbour and 
dainty parterre? Some dusky, soft-eyed 
poet, to sit by and sing? No. Some 
dreamful Papuan maid, whom these groves 
embower? No. Some sun-tanned naked 
little rogues, in innocent recreation ? No. 
Who, then? A bird. . 

“What!” you will ask, “‘ do you mean to 
say that a bird has done this?” Yes; 
and it is not saying too much to state 
that in the whole range of natural history 
nothing is of greater interest than this 
possession of such obvious esthetic tastes 
by a bird, inasmuch as it shows us how 
far we are from realising what is taking 
place in the minds of, or the height of 
development reached by, the members of 
the animal world. 

At the outset, it must be admitted that 


as yet we know very little about these 
highly artificial structures whence the 
feathered architects derive their popular 
name. One thing, however, of paramount 
importance in connection therewith we do 
know. From the first indications of it 
in Lawes’s Paradise-bird (Parofia lawest)— 
which does not build a bower, but merely 
clears a small piece of ground and decorates 
it with bright-coloured leaves and shoots— 
we are able to trace this sense of beauty 
upwards through successive developments 
until it reaches its artistic zenith in the 
work of the Gardener Bower-bird (Amdély- 
ornis inornata). 

It is the exquisitely graceful pleasance 
of this bird which I have described in the 
opening paragraph. 

The association of Birds of Paradise 
(Paradiseide) and Bower-birds may come 
as a surprise to some of you. The line 
which separated the two was never very 
easy of definition, and now that it has 
been discovered: that many of the species 
hitherto considered to be true Birds of 
Paradise are also builders of bowers, they 
have been united by some naturalists in 
one family. 

The range of the Bower-bird extends 
throughout New Guinea and over some 
portions of Australia. Although, by reason 
of the feather ornaments worn by the 
aborigines of New Guinea and observed 
by old-time navigators, the Birds of 
Paradise have been known in the West for 
centuries, we are still ignorant of much 
in their history. Many of the species are 
to be met with only in hostile districts, 
into which no white man may penetrate 
without danger to his life. In time to 
come, when a happier state of things pre- 
vails, much that is at present mysterious 
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and unexplained in connection with this 
strange proclivity for bower-building will 
be made clear. Then, too, when the 
stupendous summits of violet radiance and 
the profound valleys of royal purple 
shadow of this land, where all the wild life 
yet remains, shall have given up their 
secrets, some important additions doubt- 
less will be made to the numerous list we 
already possess of the subdivisions of this 
remarkable genus. 

Turning to Australia, we find, of course, 
a different state of things. But even here, 
truth to say, too much still remains to be 
done. Until recent years, a reprehensible 
apathy has been displayed by Australians 
in the study of the ornithology of their 
country. In proof of this I have but to 
state that, as late as 1893, a paper was 
read at the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Victoria describing, in conjunc- 
tion with two other similar discoveries (!), 
a nest containing a pair of fresh eggs of 
the Regent Bower-bird (Sericulus melinus), 
and that it was entitled “Three Rare 


Species of Eggs Hitherto only Described 


from the Oviduct of the Bird.” To make 
matters worse, we read that the nest was 
forwarded by a farmer to the naturalist 
who prepared the paper. Now the Regent- 
bird is abundant in many places in New 
South Wales—at one time it was to be 
seen occasionally in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney—and the female, at all events, is 
by no means difficult of observation. 

As a natural consequence of its geo- 
graphical position—for nowhere but in a 
tropical clime, where the sunsets are 
dazzling in their splendour, where the 
great forests are rank with varied vegeta- 
tion, where the flowers are gorgeous 
beyond all imagination, and where life of 
all kinds is at its fullest, could this strange 
instinct have been developed—Queens- 
land is the Australian stronghold of the 
Bower-bird. But Queensland is by no 
means its exclusive haunt. Several species 
are common both to this colony and to 
New South Wales, while one—the Satin 
Bower - bird (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus )— 
roves, one might almost say, along the 
whole length of the broad belt of densely 
wooded ranges which, for the most part, 
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border the eastern and south-eastern 
coast of the great island continent. 

Although the species vary somewhat in 
shape, they are all slenderly built and 
symmetrical birds. In size they run, 
roughly speaking, between that of a 
thrush and a magpie. Some of them are 
very showy birds, while the plumage of 
others is exceedingly plain. The Regent- 
bird, for example, with its brilliant coat 
of golden-yellow and deep velvety black, 
is a remarkably handsome bird, while the 
Gardener Bower-bird, as its specific name 
inornata signifies, is clothed in very sober 
raiment. It is also worthy of remark 
that in some of the species the feathers 
show no sexual difference, whereas, in 
others, the plumage of the male is as 
widely different from that of the female as 
you could well imagine it to be. 

This dissimilarity in the colour of the 
sexes is strongly marked in the Regent- 
bird, and about this I have something 
amusing to tell you. As soon as the 
male comes into his rich heritage, as if 
conscious that his golden gifts rendered 
him an attractive object in woman’s eyes, 
and might lead to his destruction, he 
exhibits an extreme wariness, and is most 
difficult to catch. On the other hand, the 
females and young males, who possess no 
such aurulent advantages, are not only 
much less shy, but considerably more 
numerous. 

I am thinking just now of an occasion— 
one of many similar experiences which it 
has been my good fortune to enjoy—when 
I had just risen from my couch upon the 
earth and was standing, breast-high in 
dewy boughs, looking away through a 
checker-work of leaves at the sky, all 
aglow with the glory of coming day. The 
great mountain range, behind which 
golden shafts were being driven up against 
the cloudlets, was dyed with a uniform 
deep purple, save where, here and there, 
soft white folds of mist were hanging 
motionless upon its sides. As the sun 
rose over the range in a blaze of heat, a 
Regent-bird shot up from the scrub hard 
by—a flash of living gilt no less beautiful 
than one of the long-bandsof glittering light 
which were streaming through the forest— 
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and, flying off to the topmost branches of 
a Canthium tree, began his morning meal 
upon the bunches of rich yellow berries. 
What with the brilliancy of the early sun- 
light, the sparkling freshness of the air, the 
golden lights and soft blue shadows of the 
far-reaching folds of gum-trees, and, above 
my head, the feeding bird. whose every 
movement showed his lustrous coat glinting 
in the sun, it was altogether a pleasing and 
a memorable sight. 
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matter. Like that pride of Australia, the 
Lyre-bird (Menura superba)—which, by the 
way, also constructs a “‘ dancing bed,” as 
its playground is locally called — the 
male of several of the species is an inimit- 
able mocker. He delights to prattle in 
borrowed voice, and can imitate not only 
the cries of the feathered denizens of 
the bush, but almost any sound he 
hears. When he is in his _ happiest 
mocking mood his rapid and marvellous 
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I never see one of these birds dead 
and stuck in a hat to gratify a woman’s 
barbaric tastes but I think of it. 

The natural cry of the Bower-bird is not 
musical. Even when sounded to the 
accompaniment of the great silence which 
everywhere reignssupreme in the Australian 
bush, its clear, sharp notes cannot be said 
to be tuneful. Moreover, when husband 
and wife quarrel over the disposition of an 
ornament in their bower, they treat one 
another to a shrill scolding, not at all 
pleasant to hear. 

The adopted voice of the bird is another 


imitations resemble a concert of all the 
birds in the scrub. 

Nor is this characteristic confined to 
some of the Australian species alone. The 
famous Italian naturalist, Dr. Becarri, who 
discovered the incomparable bower of the 
Gardener Bower-bird, says, in speaking of 
this finished little architect: “It is a 
clever bird, called by the inhabitants 
Buruk Gurea (master bird) since it imitates 
the songs and screaming of numerous 
birds so well that it brought my hunters 
to despair, who were too often misled by 
the Amblyornis.” 
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The food of the Bower-bird consists 
almost entirely of fruits and berries of the 
forest. Occasionally—and in this villainy 
the Satin Bower- bird is the principal 
offender—it pays pilfering visits to the 
orchards of outlying settlers. 

It must not be thought from this that the 
bird is attracted by man, or that it is a 
common object of the bush. On the con- 
trary, it is cautious, quick of motion, and 
generally keeps out of sight. At the same 
time, it cannot be called altogether a shy 
bird. 

There are times, though, when its wary 
disposition is temporarily subjugated. I 
refer to those dreaded periods of drought, 
when for months the sun has been like a 
burning-glass, scorching the earth until it 
is hot to the touch; when for months no 
cloud has dimmed the metallic glare of 
the sky, the whole land is blurred in a 
quivering haze of heat; when for months 
the rivers have ceased to flow, and water 
has become every day more precious and 
hard to find; and when for months the 
plains have been blasted deserts, parched 
and cracked and ghastly with the jutting 
bones of dead animals. Then, in some 
favoured spot where a water-hole has not 
dried up, you will find, in the sickly lead- 
like scrub surrounding this haven, birds 
by the score, now grown comparatively 
less difficult of approach. 

But it is time I spoke of the bowers 
themselves. Mr. C. W. de Vis, of the 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane, in his 
report of Sir William Macgregor’s expe- 
dition to the Owen Stanley Mountains 
(British New Guinea), thus describes a 
bower discovered on the Astrolabe Rane: 
‘This bower is built of twigs arranged in 
the shape of a shallow circular basin, 
about three feet in diameter. ‘The whole 
of the basin is covered with a carpet of the 
greenest and most delicate moss, which, 
as it is of a different kind from that growing 
around on the ground, trees, roots, etc., 
led me to conjecture that it had been 
planted by the bird itself. The surface is 
scrupulously cleared of all leaves, twigs, etc. 
In the centre of the basin a small tree, 
without branches, about two inches in 
diameter, is growing. Immediately around 
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this tree, and supported by it to the height 
of about two feet, is erected a light struc- 
ture of small sticks and twigs, placed 
horizontally, and crossing one another. 
On the extreme outer edge of the basin a 
more substantial collection of twigs had 
been built up, which was arched above so 
as to. join the collection around the centre 
pole, leaving a clear space beneath for the 
bird to pass through in his gambols. The 
basin had two entrances leading into it. 
They are four or five inches apart, and 
are formed by a depression or gap in the 
outer rim. The bower is placed imme- 
diately to the right of the entrances. At 
the opposite side of the entrances, and on 
the highest part of the raised rim of the 
basin, is placed a quantity of blacx sticks 
(four inches or so in length), blacl: beans, 
and the black wing coverings of large 
coleoptera. Black is evidently the most 
attractive colour to this bird.” 

Speaking of the bower of Lady Mac- 
gregors Bower-bird—a new species dis- 
covered during the expedition—the same 
gentleman says: ‘“ The 
Amblyornis Macgregorie 


bower of the 
departs widely 
from the ordinary plan of a more or less 
completely roofed gallery or tunnel, 
through which the birds run to and fro. 
Around a young tree growing on the 
slope of a bank or ridge, a circular mass 
of sticks, intermingled with and 
forty-five inches in diameter, is built with 
perpendicular sides to a height varying 


moss, 


from nine inches to two feet, the moss 
being used so copiously that externally 
it alone is visible. On the upper surface 
a circular channel, nine inches in depth, 
is left between the 
outer edge of the pile. All round 
the tree itself to a considerable height 
above the platform are fixed short sticks, 
interlaced at one end, protruding at the 


tree and the 


other, as though to form a protection 
against the approach of an enemy from 


above. The depressed channel of the 
upper surface is the playground of the 
bird; in it several of both 
sexes may be seen pursuing each other 
round and round... Mr. Kowald is 
strongly of opinion that the increase of the 
bower in height is almost constantly in 


individuals 
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progress, and that each is used by the 
same birds for years in succession.” 

In reference to this matter, I must on no 
account omit the following extract from 
Dr. Becarri’s description of the bower of 
the Gardener Bower-bird: ‘‘To prevent 
rotting and mould in the building, branches 
of epiphytical orchids are usually selected, 
as these keep alive for a long time.” 

What further proof is wanted of the 
marvellous discriminative intelligence of 
this bird ? 

Mr. A. P. Goodwin, who was attached to 
the Macgregor Expedition as one of the 
naturalists, writes of the bower of the 
Mount Musgrave Bower-bird (Amblyornis 
Musgravianus): “It was about two feet 
high and built evenly round a small tree, 
looking at first sight like a marble fountain. 
The small sticks placed in various positions 
on the tree gave the idea of jets of water.” 

You may not, perhaps, understand this 
comparison at once. Many of the bower- 
builders, in selecting materials for their 
playgrounds, show a decided preference for 
white moss. 

But it is for the bower of the gorgeous 
orange - crested Bower - bird (Amdélyornis 
subalaris) that Mr. Goodwin reserves his 
warmest praise : ‘‘ At a short distance off, 
the bower from the back looks like a cart- 
load of sticks rounded on the top. On 
going round to the front I saw the most 
beautiful building ever constructed by a 
bird, to which, however, my poor descrip- 
tion cannot do justice. The edifice was 
dome-like, only half covered over, and 
exposed to view inside aring or circus. In 
the centre of this was built a bank of 
moss, decorated with flowers and seed, 
out of which grew a small tree interlaced 
with sticks.” 

Should any one of my readers care to 
read these descriptions in their entirety 
he will find them, with accompanying 
illustrations, in Mr. de Vis’s zoological 
report attached to the Blue-book of 1892, 
and in the Jézs of 1890 and 1891. 

It is, however, only of the bowers of 
the Australian species that I can speak 
from personal observation. These “runs,” 
as they are locally called, by no means 
reach the artistic development of the 
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bowers of the New Guinea birds. Still, 
they are remarkable enough to call forth 
our wonder and our admiration. 

More interesting even than the specific 
modifications developed in this strange 
instinct are the deviations by individuals 
from a general plan. This erratic cha- 
racteristic is seen to advantage in the 
“runs” of Newton’s Bower-bird (Priono- 
dura Newtoniana), a bird of golden olive 
and bright golden yellow plumage, 
whose habitat is the lonely wild of 
the heavy bush which clothes the 
mountain ranges of Queensland. These 
highly artificial structures, although they 
vary both in size and shape, are for 
the most part massive, and of unusual 
bulk. Some, which have been resorted to 
for many years, attain a height as great as 
eight feet. The following description will 
give you an idea of the most elaborate of 
these constructions: A clear piece of 
ground between two small trees, about 
four feet six inches apart, is selected as 
the site for the building. Around each of 
these trees is piled to a considerable 
height a trim stack of small twigs. The 
intervening space is festooned with vines, 
adorned with fruits and ferns. The stacks 
also are richly ornamented with moss and 
bright-coloured seeds. But this is not all. 
Dotted about in the immediate vicinity of 
the bower are a number of short drain- 
like structures, made by bending together, 
and by keeping them so bent with a 
coping of sticks, the tops of the stems of 
tall- growing grasses. Backwards and 
forwards through the festooned arch of 
the central gallery, and in and out and 
round about the miniature “runs,” the 
birds, to the number of six or eight, frisk 
by the hour in wildest gambols. 

Unlike any of the other Australian 
members of the family, the Spotted Bower- 
bird (Chlamydera maculata) is confined 
almost exclusively to the interior, where it 
is to be found in low ranges covered with 
scrub, or on plains clothed with myall. 
The “run” of this bird is better known 
than that of any one of the species. There 
is hardly a stock-rider in the Lachlan or 
Darling River districts who could not take 
you to one. The bird itself, however, is 
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seldom seen by an ordinary passer-by. 
The structure is about three feet in length, 
and is in the form of a beautiful arch, out- 
wardly made of slender twigs and elegantly 
lined with tall grasses. But what perhaps 
is the most remarkable feature in the 
building is the manner in which stones 
are placed within, obviously to keep the 
lining in its place and to give solidity to 
the whole. Before the entrance, at either 
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ornaments there is a circumstance well 
worthy of mention. As the rivers from 
which the stones are obtained are often 
situated at long distances from the 
“runs,” the transportation of these pretty 
objects must be a labour of_no little diffi- 
culty. But, arduous as this task appears, it 
sinks into insignificance when compared to 
the toilsome exertion involved in procuring 
the shells. These treasures can have come 
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end of the avenue, is heaped a quantity 
of shells, pebbles, and other white orna- 


ments. These the bird seems never tired 
of arranging and rearranging. White is 
evidently the colour most attractive to this 
species. Unfortunately, its fondness for 
things immaculate leads it to carry to its 
bower the bleached bones of small 
animals, a practice which, in some parts 
of the interior, has gained for this clean- 
living, fruit-eating animal the repulsive and 
wholly unjust name of “‘ sepulchre bird.” 
In connection with the shell aad stone 
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from the sea-shore only, and the Spotted 
Bower-bird builds its pleasance in the in- 
terior of Australia—and Australia, it should 
be remembered, is not a country about 
which even an American need feel alarm 
in the matter of walking over its edge. 
The “runs” of the Satin Bower-bird, 
which vary considerably in formation, are, 
as a rule, built in a shady recess in some 
retired part of the bush. They are notice- 
able for the extensive and rather compli- 
cated platform of closely interwoven sticks 
upon which the gallery is erected. This 


PP 
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species is very fond of decorating its arbour 
with feathers cast from its own glossy blue- 
black plumage, a practice which gives the 
structure a very pretty appearance. 

There are two of these birds—a pair— 
in the Western Aviary of the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society’s Gardens at Regent’s 
Park. Captivity has not arrested their 
architectural impulse, and they are liber- 
ally supplied with materials with which to 
put it into execution. A balmy summer 
evening is the most likely time to find 
them at work. The male is the builder. 
Occasionally, however, the female, with 
much fussiness and ostentation, lends a 
hand, so to speak. Her efforts to assist, 
though, are rather ludicrous than im- 
pressive. She invariably misplaces the 
flexible twigs, and, as soon as her back 
is turned, they have to be pulled up 
again by her long-suffering husband. 
I left town early in July last year, and he 
was then constructing the third bower 
which he had built that season. The other 
two, as soon as they were completed and 
decorated inside and out to his liking, were 
pulled to pieces by his wife. 

This latter circumstance is of the greatest 
interest in assisting us to determine how 
closely the habits and peculiarities of this, 
perhaps, the most eccentric bird in the 
world, resemble those of the genus homo. 

I am not going to trouble you with a 
description of the playground of each one 
of the Australian species. It is enough if 
I say that, with the exception of the 
Tooth-billed Bower-bird (Scenopaus denti- 
rostris, which merely clears a space about 
ten feet in diameter, under the shelter of 
the branches of some overhanging tree, and 
decorates the bared plot with little heaps 
of flowers, fruits, and seeds of vivid hues, 
they all follow to a greater or less degree 
the general plan of an arched gallery. 


AN AESTHETIC MANIFESTATION 


IN BIRDS. 


For the rest, if you should happen to 
visit the Natural History Branch of the 
British Museum at South, Kensington, you 
will find, in Cases 21 and 22 of the Bird 
Gallery, four specimens of these“ runs.” 

But, alas! away from their natural sylvan 
surroundings, damaged beyond repair by 
transport, and sere with age, they are 
scarcely recognisable as examples of the 
beautiful structures one sees in the bush. 
I do not say this in any carping spirit—it 
is a matter for congratulation that we have 
them at all—but because I think a word 
should be spoken in the cause of the 
Bower-bird. 

You will notice the exceedingly complex 
platform of the “‘ run” of the fawn-breasted 
Bower - bird (Chlamydera cerviniventris)— 
remarkable for the extreme beauty of the 
fan-like lilac patch on the nape of its 
neck—and should remark that the walls of 
the avenue differ from those of the other 
specimens in the cases, inasmuch as they 
are upright and thick, and that the passage 
through is comparatively narrow. Further- 
more, if you look closely at this marvellous 
piece of work, you will observe a few dry and 
withered bunches of berries. These once 
gave the structure a fresh and a pretty 
appearance, but now their presence is 
depressing, as it tells of a glory faded 
and gone. 

Although I havé mentioned these berries, 
the decorative instinct is not largely de- 
veloped in this particular species. Never- 
theless, when any showy object does take its 
fancy, it carries it off to adorn its bower. 

The Blacks in the far north — the 
habitat of the bird—know this, and upon 
missing any small glittering article, at once 
set off to look for it in the “runs” in the 
neighbourhood, declaring that “ when 
nobody twigged it” some rascally Bower- 
bird “‘ had popp’d in and prigg’d it.” 
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By ALBERT 

- OTHING is changed in France; 
it only contains one more French- 

man.” This is the sentence Count Beugnot 

coined for the Count d’Artois, afterwards 

Charles X., on the latter’s return to his 

country in 1814. 

The sentence was 

by no means true, 

for pretty well 

everything had 

changed during the 

four-and-twenty 

years the brother 

of the ill-fated, 

Louis XVI. _ had 


beenabsent. Never- 
theless,the sentence 
told, for it was a 


happily conceived 
one. 

In spite of Vol- 
taire’s condem- 
nation of the 
second-hand use of 
an epigram, it has 
struck me, while 
gathering the notes 
for the following 
pages, that Count 
Beugnot’s” mot, 
slightly para- 
phrased, is much 
more applicable 
to England of 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, as compared 
with England of George the Third’s Jubilee, 
than it was to France of the First Restora- 
tion, as compared with France of the 
Revolution. As far as the loyalty and 
attachment of the English nation to the 
dynasty of the Brunswicks are concerned, 
eighty-eight years seem to have wrought 
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no alteration, and it may safely be said 
that during that period “nothing has 
changed in England, and that it simply 
contains some more millions of English- 
men.” In October 1809, there was 
one. man in the 
City of London who 
declined to close 
his shop on Jubilee 
Day. His name was 
Miller; he was a 
shoemaker by trade, 
and had risen to 
the dignity of a 
Common Council- 
man. The feast 
of St. Crispin 
happened to fall on 
October 25, and 
rather than incur 
the suspicion of 
being, after all, a 
contented subject 
in disguise, Miller 
even forebore to 
toast his patron 
saint. Such in- 
stances of “‘cussed- 
ness,” as the 
Yankees say, will 
no doubt be heard of 
during the present 
month ; they will be 
taken for what they 
are worth. The man who voted for 
Aristides’ ostracism ‘“‘ because he was 
tired of hearing him called ‘the Just,’” 
has descendants in every community. 
Miller’s ‘brethren of the bradawl” 
throughout the country refused, however, 
to be guided by his example, and made it 
a point of celebrating the double event by 
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drinking to the King’s health and to the 
memory of the amateur shoemaker—for 
St. Crispin was never more than that— 
‘without heel-taps.” The joke, hackneyed 
as it sounds to us, in virtue of its many 
years of use, was evidently relished by the 
public, and after three or four decades 
was Officially admitted into the English 
language by that clever and well-known 
philologist, James Orchard Halliwell, 
whom Webster credits with its sponsorship. 
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Of course the national beverage played 
a conspicuous part in the day’s proceed- 
ings—a more conspicuous part than it is 
likely to play on the present Jubilee Day ; 
for in 1809 the Temperance movement 
was not as much as dreamt of, and when 
more than a quarter of a century later 
there sprang up in Cork a little band of 
men, chiefly Protestants, who embraced 
the doctrine of total abstinence from alco- 
holic liquor, the wits of the Momonian 
capital were inclined to look upon them as 
so many lunatics who by some oversight 
had escaped confinement in the proper 
place for them. If, however, the idea of 
sustaining life without alcohol was jeered 
at more or less sarcastically in Ireland and 
in England’s provincial centres, in London 
itself it encountered nothing short of 
brutal and disgraceful animosity. The 
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Metropolis, in fact, was the only centre 
which offered direct insult and violence to 
the great Apostle of the Temperance 
movement, Theobald, otherwise Father 
Mathew. This, if my memory does not 
mislead me, was in 1843. Thirty-four years 
previously there were not even the reason- 
able few to check the unstinted consump- 
tion of heady beer and fiery spirits by the 
lower middle and lower classes on festive 
occasions; so it need not surprise us to 
read that the wealthy patrons and the 
municipalities, providing for the less 
wealthy inhabitants on that memorable 
October 25, based their calculations on 
two quarts for each male adult, one quart 
for each female adult, and half a pint for 
each child. As far as I am aware, the 
prototype of Mr, Chevalier’s ‘little nipper” 
in real life had not attracted popular 
attention then; more is the pity, for it 
would be interesting to have a record 
of his opinion with regard to the dis- 
proportion between his mother’s allowance 
and his own. In default of which we have 
a tacit protest against the insufficiency of 
the allowance for the urchins in the action 
of the mug-makers of the period, for they 
manufactured beer-jugs holding more than 
a pint, and inscribed them as “‘a present 
for a good boy.” 

At a rough guess, the Metropolis of 
George the Third’s Jubilee contained not 
more than one million of inhabitants. I 
cannot be far wrong in my figures, seeing 
that the census of 1801 put the number at. 
864,845, and that during the next forty 
years the population increased by a little 
over another million. We must not only 
allow for compound increase, but also for 
facility of immigration consequent upon 
the introduction of the railway system. 
Inasmuch as large families were and are 
nearly always the rule, and not the excep- 
tion, in England, which until very recently 
held the record to that effect in the shape 
of a progeny of thirty-one by one father 
and one mother (Bulstrode Whitelock and 
his wife in Cromwell’s and Charles the 
Second’s time), we may take it for granted 
that only half of that million of inhabitants. 
in the year of George the Third’s Jubilee 
were grown-up people. Well, these 
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500,000 managed to consume about 
seventy-two gallons of strong beer per 
head during that twelvemonth. I say 


“about,” in order to remain within the 
truth ; in reality they must have consumed 
much more, because we have only the 
output of six of the principal London 
brewers—to wit, Barclay, Perkins and Co. 
Meux, Reid and Co., Truman, Hanbury 
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had perhaps a great deal more purchasing 
power than it has to-day, but, on the other 
hand, the bare necessities of life were 
cruelly dear. Coals cost £3 12s. 6d. per 
chaldron (about one and a quarter ton of 
the present day) at the pit’s mouth; 
wheaten bread was 1s. 44d. per quartern 
loaf, and household bread was only three 
halfpence cheaper 
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and Co., Felix Calvert and Co., Whit- 
bread and Co., and Henry Meux and Co. ; 
but the produce of the smaller establish- 
ments, not to mention the ‘‘ home-brews,” 
must be added to this quantity, for in 
those days each community brewed for 
itself, and virtually only for itself, owing to 
the difficulties and expense of transport. 
And we must bear in mind that, in con- 
sequence of the protracted state of war on 
the Continent, times were bad. Money 


The ordinary trader appears to have had 
just as keen an eye to the main chance as 
his successor of our times, with this differ- 
ence, that the public were much more af 
his mercy than they are now. Never- 
theless, even they revolted at times. 
George the Third’s precarious health made 
it extremely improbable that he would live 
to complete the fiftieth year of his reign. 
About the beginning of 1809 an im- 
provement set in, and with it the exact 








date of the Jubilee and its mode of 
celebration became the general topic for 
discussion. The suggestions with regard 
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to the establishment of lasting institutions 
for the benefit of the nation at large were 
neither so numerous nor so catholic, from 
a philanthropic point of view, as they have 
been during the last twelvemonth. Yet, 
as we shall see directly, the idea of well- 
doing, though not on so large a scale as 
that proposed and carried out at present, 
was by no means absent. 

On the other hand, there was one 
feature of the preparations, the parallel to 
which, fortunately, we shall not witness. 
The moment it became patent that the 
subject was in everybody’s mind, there 
was a sudden rise in the tallow-market. 
In March 1809, the tallow-merchants and 
tallow-chandlers began to make what 
nowadays we should call ‘‘a corner” 
in the raw material, which, in spite of the 
introduction of gas two years previously, 
they knew would be largely wanted for the 
projected illuminations in the month of 


October. For the would-be regraters 
were aware of the prejudice exist- 
ing with regard to the new _light- 


ing medium, inasmuch as its promoters 
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had already been subject to many vex- 
atious prosecutions. Candles rose to 
1s. 4d. a pound, but not for long, for the 
public made a resolute stand against the 
extortion, and announced their inten- 
tion “not to illuminate at all.” Years 
before, when passing through Weymouth, 
George III. had been somewhat mortified 
not to see the town lighted up in his 
honour, although his welcome had been 
most cordial and loyal in every other 
respect. Next morning he was on the 
point of sending for the Mayor in order to 
ask for an explanation, when the latter 
begged to be admitted to his presence. 
** May I be allowed to express our regret 
to your Majesty for our apparent short- 
comings last night. We were most anxious 
to illuminate the town, but could not do so 
for many reasons,” began the Mayor. The 
King let him go on. “In the first place, 
your Majesty, we had no oil——” The 
Mayor was about to proceed, when the 
King stopped him. “We will dispense 
with the other reasons, Mr. Mayor,” 
replied his Majesty laughing ; for, though 
despotic in temperament, George III. 
could be very affable. When he heard of 
the nation’s decision not to illuminate, 
rather than be fleeced in a shamefaced 
fashion, he quite approved. “‘ It is evidently 
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ordained,” he remarked, alluding to his 
failing eyesight, ‘‘ that there shall be dark- 
ness when light is most wanted.” 

England was, after all, to have her 
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illuminations. In the face of the deter- 
mined attitude of the nation not to be 
imposed upon, the tallow-merchants and 
tallow-chandlers lowered their prices, and 
only raised them one halfpenny per pound 
of candles about a month before Jubilee 
Day. Odd to relate, the only large estab- 
lishment which did not benefit by this fall 
was the Bank of England—theoretically 
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Eighty-eight years ago, it was India 
that opened the Jubilee festivities with a 
magnificent ball at Bombay on the King’s 
birthday (June 4); this time Dublin took 
the lead with a banquet and reception 
given by Earl Cadogan at the Castle. But 
his Excellency’s predecessor in George the 
Third’s Jubilee year, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, though behind the Governor of 
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the most capable to cope with a treacher- 
ous business manceuvre. Its directors, 
whether apprehensive of a further rise, or 
anxious about the supply of so large a 
quantity of tallow as they were likely to 
want, purchased not less than 19,200 lb. 
of that commodity before the regraters 
were brought to their senses, and on 
Jubilee Day the Bank was ablaze with 
18,000 coloured lamps, which it took six 
hours to light. 


Bombay, kept the ball rolling for three 
days. Dublin Castle was not singular in 
that respect. It is doubtful whether from 
the morning of Wednesday, October 25, 
until the following Monday there was, 
throughout the breadth and length of the 
land, a single stroke of work done that 
could have been postponed. And no 
wonder : the poorest appear to have been 
amply provided for, while those who in 
ordinary times probably found it difficult 
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to make both ends meet by their exertions— 
namely, clerks, warehousemen, and em- 
ployés of every description—were enabled 
to join with a light heart in the rejoicings 
through the liberality of their employers. 
The Bank of England gave each of its 
clerks a guinea; and, handsome as the 
donation may appear, it was practically 
but a drop of water from the sea, for the 
number thus fee’d was under a thousand ; 
to be absolutely correct, 987. What is 
their number now? 

Whether the directors of the institution 
were still smarting under the defeat 
inflicted upon them by the tallow-mer- 
chants and tallow-chandlers, will never be 
known ; certain is it that their gift, com- 
pared with that of other financial and 
commercial establishments, indeed 
modest. The Royal Exchange Insurance 
Company presented ten guineas to each 
of their clerks, five guineas to each 
messenger, and one guinea to each fire- 
man ; for we must remember that in those 
days the Fire Brigade was almost wholly 
supported by the three or four insurance 
companies in the land. 

More munificent even than _ these 
douceurs were those of the East India 
Company — namely, a month’s salary to 
the seniors of each department and a 
proportionate gift to all the others. Nor 
were the less wealthy concerns behind- 
hand, Hansard’s, the Parliamentary printers, 
closing the list with half-a-guinea to each 
of their employés, and Sir Charles Flower, 
the then Lord Mayor, showing his grati- 
tude for royal favours to come—for he 
expected to be made, and in fact was made, 
a Baronet—by bestowing twenty guineas 
on each of his clerks. As will be seen 
from all this, the merchant princes and 
industrial magnates of those days no more 
hid their light under a bushel than the 
present ones; nevertheless, there is a 
slight difference in their respective methods 
of advertising themselves. The former 
gave, if not single-mindedly, at any rate 
largely, from their own store to their 
dependents, and did not blush to find it 
fame ; the latter levy contributions from 
their ill-paid assistants to swell theirs to 
some conspicuous charitable project, and 


was 
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send the collective gift virtually in their 
own name; for the words “and employés” 
added to the employers’ names are simply 
another glorification of said employers. 
They are meant to inform the public of the 
vast amount of labour employed by the 
firm, and of their quasi-gigantic business 
transactions. I have not written this para- 
graph without due consideration of its 
contents, for I would not willingly make 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee a peg 
whereon to hang spiteful remarks. At 
the same time, I decline to make it a 
pretext for pitchforking into popularity 
individuals who have no more to do with 
the prosperity of her Majesty’s reign than 
I, yet who would advertise themselves and 
their wares on the covers of a Bible, a 
prayer-book, or a history of England 
rather than be left unnoticed. Charity, to 
be /wice blessed, should not be mentioned 
once. 

The morning of October 25 broke most 
gloriously over the land, and was ushered 
in everywhere by the ringing of bells, the 
playing of the National Anthem, and the 
firing of guns. Curiously enough, both 
the musicians and the gunners in the 
provinces seem to have shown a preference 
for the loftiest spots in the various towns, 
the former invariably ascending to the 
galleries surrounding the church steeples, 
while at Berkhampstead and at several 
other centres the cannons were hoisted to 
the roofs of the places of worship. The 
thing had been done before at St. 
Clement's, Strand, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but not with the same pacific 
intent. It was to destroy the house of 
the misguided Earl of Essex, who was 
defending it against the Queen’s troops. 

Naturally, the poor were feasted every- 
where, and, as a rule, the ordinary 
methods were not departed from; though 
at Towcester, Hadley, Stoneleigh, North- 
ampton, Stafford, and other towns, the 
board was spread in the open streets, a 
revival of an old English custom which 
was in itself an imitation of the agapes of 
the primitive Church rather than an innova- 
tion borrowed from the “fraternal suppers” 
of the Reign of Terror. Equally, as a 
matter of course, provincial notabilities 
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presented oxen ‘“‘to be roasted whole.” 
At Devizes, a spinster, Miss Beffins, who 
went through life, like the late Mr. 
Kavanagh, without arms and legs, pro- 
vided the plat de résistance; in Windsor, it 
was a cornet, named Fenwick. These fea- 
tures, however, require but a passing men- 
tion, for they constituted nothing original. 

An original idea, at any rate in con- 
ception, was that of the inhabitants of 
Knutsford, who decorated their streets 
with designs in coloured sand. The good 
intentions with which the way to a certain 
place is said to be paved are, from an utterly 
unpractical point of view, as nothing to what 
that ‘‘ sabulous ” 
carpet must have 
been, unless the 
designers thereof 
forbade their 
townsmen to walk 
on it, just as 
Stockholm house- 
wives of the 
present day forbid 
their husbands 
and their friends 
to step on the 
“‘ arabesques,” in 
white-wash and 
other colours, with 
which their maids 
adorn the sstairs, 
passages, and 
doorsteps. Less original in its con- 
ception, though more original in its 
result, was the plan of the Sheffield 
Town Council to provide seventy-one poor 
men of seventy-one years of age (the age 
of the King) with hats and great-coats. 
One hundred and sixty-one eligible can- 
didates having presented themselves to 
claim the dole, they were, at the suggestion 
of a waggish town-councillor, provided 
with crowns instead of stove-pipes. Some 
twenty-two years later, Louis Philippe 
opined that a felt stove-pipe was more 
comfortable as a head-gear than a diadem. 
If any of the victims of the town- 
councillor’s joke lived until then, how 
enthusiastically they must have sided with 
the King of the French! 

An absolutely successful, original, and 
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kindly provincial feature of the King’s 
Jubilee, and which it would be impossible 
to imitate, was the entertainment of all the 
chimney-sweep boys of Bristol and Clifton 
by Captain Bardsworth. But the brave old 
officer’s clever idea scarcely met with its 
due reward, for people said that the action 
was prompted by the entertainer’s recollec- 
tion of his own sufferings as an urchin. 
The gallant soldier had no more been a 
chimney-sweep than I. 

In London, little or no fertility of inven- 
tion was shown, for, though gas was avail- 
able, there is no record of its having been 
used for enhancing the illuminations. 
Coloured lamps 
with floating wicks, 
or fitted with 
dumpy candles or 
taller candles be- 
hind _transparen- 
cies, were freely 
used, but gasseems 
to have been sys- 
tematically dis- 
carded in the Me- 
tropolis; the credit 
of having taken the 
first step in the 
contrary direction 
belongs to Man- 
chester. The pri- 
vate houses of the 
capital displayed 
in every window a tin sconce holding one 
candle, or if a more than ordinary display 
was decided upon, their tenants had re- 
course to tin chandeliers, constructed to 
hold five, seven, or more “Jubilee candles.” 
There is no evidence that the latter differed 
materially from the common article, but 
I have an idea that in many wards they 
were distributed gratis by the vestries, as 
was the case in Wellington; hence their 
name. Drinking was practised on a more 
capacious scale than illumination— 


The King’s most faithful subjects, we 
In ’s service are not dull; 

We drink to show our loyalty, 
And make his coffers full. 

Would all his subjects drink like us 
We'd make him richer far, 

More powerful and more prosperous 
Than all the Eastern Monarchs are. 


Thus wrote Thomas Shadwell, in ‘ The 
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Woman Captain,” a hundred and thirty 
odd years before King George’s Jubilee. 
To show that Englishmen had not de- 
generated in that respect, the landlord of 
the Catherine Wheel, in Little St. James’s 
Street, brewed a bowl of arrack punch of 
one hundred and four quarts. “I have 
written a poem of ten thousand lines,” 
said a would-be poet to the elder Dumas. 
“‘ And it will want twenty thousand people 
to swallow them; and then each of them 
will have indigestion,” was the answer. 
One wonders how many people it took to 
swallow those one hundred and four quarts 
of punch, “ with or without indigestion” ? 

It is but fa:- to state that, in spite of all 
the drinking, London was exceedingly 
orderly on Jubilee Day—even at Covent 
Garden Theatre, where there had been 
disturbances only a week before on 
account of the increased prices of ad- 
mission ; which disturbances are better 
known in the history of the Metropolis as 
the O.P. (Old Price) Riots— 
Kemble alone is the cause of this riot; 
When he lowers his prices, John Bull will be quiet, 
yelled the gods. Kemble would not lower 
his prices, but called to his aid the famous 
Jewish prize-fighter Mendoza and some 
of his satellites. Thereupon the Chief 
Rabbi, the Rev. Salomon Herschell, 
threatened to strike the satellites off the 
charity list. 

On Jubilee Day, however, the gods 
determined to suspend hostilities— 

Be Britons on the 25th, ~ 
But rally on the 26th, 

they wrote; and the performances at 
Covent Garden, as well as at the Lyceum 
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(which had taken the place of Drury Lane, 
then recently burned down) and at the 
Olympic, passed off without the slightest 
hitch. Of course, the rise of prices at 
Covent Garden was objected to because it 
was intended to be permanent, and also 
because the management had, at the same 
time, constructed the new gallery with the 
view of curbing the “‘ gods’” tendency to 
rowdyism when the bill of the play 
or the players themselves did not meet 
with their approval. From which it 
will be seen that whatever happens has 
happened before. The general public, 
though, appear to have been willing to be 
charged “extra” for admission to the 
entertainments on Jubilee Day. For in- 
stance, at the Haymarket Theatre, the 
interior of which was transformed for the 
occasion into a Chinese pagoda, tickets 
for the fancy-dress ball were charged one 
and a half guineas. I have heard people 
grumble before now at the guinea tickets 
for the Covent Garden Balls. At Vaux- 
hall the charge was three shillings, an in- 
crease of, at least, one third, if not of two 
thirds of the ordinary fee. The nearest 
likeness to the defunct pleasure gardens 
across the water is the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition, and I feel certain that the 
management will be wise in its generation 
and not imitate the proceedings of its 
prototype. This shows the spirit of the 
times. The policy of former days was to 
keep the masses away from everything like 
rational amusements. Our progress in this 
respect has by no means been as rapid 
as one could wish, nevertheless, we are 
advancing. 
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EVERY-DAY 


OCCURRENCE. 


By MAX RAYLTON. 


. 7 NELLY,—I was awfully sorry 

not to have been able to meet 
you last Sunday. I hope you didn’t wait 
long, for it rained in the evening, I know. 
Can you be at the Marble Arch to-night at 
eight ? Ihave something to tell you. You 
will come, won’t you, Nell >—Yours, 

“* GEORGE.” 


The monotonous clicking of needles 
ceased for a moment in the work-room as 


Nelly took the letter and slowly read it. 
The mid-day sun threw scorching rays 
into the close atmosphere, while through 
the half-opened window floated lightly 
specks of black and dust, poisoning the 
already befouled air. 

‘*I have something to tell you!” The 
girl’s heart beat quicker as she read the 
words, and her white anemic cheeks 


became tinged for a moment with a shade 
of pink. 


What could he have to tell her ? 


NELLY TOOK THE LETTER AND SLOWLY READ IT. 
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They had met at a local ball-room: he 
had seen her home, and since then they 
had taken walks together. Once they had 
gone to the Oxford with two tickets that a 
friend had given him. But she scarcely 
knew her own feelings towards him. She 


** COME INTO THE PARK AND HAVE A SIT DOWN. 


tried to think as she resumed her work. 
He was the first who had taken notice of 
her: the first with whom she had been 
out. And one night, on bidding her 
“Good-bye!” at the end of the street, he 
had kissed her. She remembered how 
strangely she felt; half pleased, yet half 
ashamed. And then, little by little, her 


EVERY-DAY 


OCCURRENCE. 


mind directed by the phrase in his letter, 
she thought of herself as his wife. His 
wife! In a little house with a tiny 
garden ; for she loved flowers and tended 
their own patch of ground at home. 
Her thoughts flew even quicker than her 


YOU LOOK TIRED.” 


“T have something to tell you.” 
They would have to be very economical, 


needle. 


for he was not rich. He had told her 
once, in confidence, that he only got thirty 
shillings a week, but that the “ guv’nor”’ 
had promised him a rise at Christmas. 
Then she would have to make cheap little 
dinners, and he could get some lunch in 
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the City at an aérated bread shop. She 
thought of the pleasure she would have in 
devising dainty dishes to surprise him, and 
how happy they would be together. Her 
thoughts ran on thus, and she sewed 
dreamily: sometimes smiling to herself, 
and vaguely happy. 

At length seven o’clock struck, and she 
rose to go. There was no place for the 
girls to wash in, so she dipped the end of 
her apron into the water-bottle unnoticed 
and removed as much as she could of the 
dust and dirt. ‘‘ Coming my way, Nell?” 
asked a thick-set, red-headed girl. ‘‘ No, 
dear,” answered Nell; and then, looking 
round and seeing that the others were not 
listening, she whispered, “I’m going to 
meet George, Polly.” ‘ Ah!” answered 
Polly simply, in rather a dry way. ‘‘ The 
letter was from him, I suppose?” Nell 
nodded, colouring a littie. Polly looked 


at her for a moment, said, ‘“‘ Well, good- 
night, my dear!” and turned away with a 
shrug of her shoulders not very flattering 
to the absent George. 

Nell put on her hat and jacket, smoothed 


out her dress, and then, wishing the fore- 
woman “ Good-night !” she walked down 
the narrow staircase into the street. Here 
she took from her pocket a pair of faded kid 
gloves, which she drew over her hands— 
and dainty, delicate hands they were, but 
for the marks of the needle at the tips of 
the tapered fingers. She was always afraid 
to put her gloves on in the work-room: 
the girls laughed and became sarcastic. 
But George liked her to wear them, and 
then, if the truth must be told, she knew 
that her hands were white and shapely, 
and she wished to keep them so. 

A few steps through a little court 
brought her into Holborn. From there 
to the Marble Arch is a long walk for 
a girl who has been sewing for ten or 
eleven hours at a stretch. But she could 
ill afford the money to ride; and then, if 
she took a ’bus, she would be too early. 
So she stepped bravely out. 

In Oxford Street a man eyed her fixedly ; 
then, turning, followed her at a distance 
of afew feet. She took no notice, but 
walked on. Ina few minutes he quickened 
his pace and reached her side. She moved 
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a littl from him, but he came closer. 
“What are you doing all by yourself, 
Miss?” he asked. “I’m going your 
way. Won’t you let me walk with you ?” 
She remained silent, then suddenly crossed 
the road. He looked after her in an 
undecided manner, then followed her and 
walked by her side. 

“Why can’t you let me alone ?” asked 
Nell plaintively. ‘“‘I don’t know you. I 
don’t want to know you.” 

“Oh!” replied the man, “ you girls all 
say that at first. Come into the Park and 
have a sit down. You look tired.” 

The word “ Park” roused Nell to a 
sense of her position. She looked up: 
she could see the Marble Arch at a short 
distance in front ofher. If George should 
be there! If George should see her talk- 
ing toa strange man! The blood rushed 
to her head: she stopped in the middle of 
the pavement. 

“If you don’t leave me this instant,” she 
said to the man, in a voice rendered firm 
by fear, ‘‘ I will call a policeman.” 

The man, surprised, stammered, ‘ Well, 
but——’” 

She cut him short with a gesture and 
hurried on. Baffled and partially cowed, 
he watched her retreating form. Then, 
with a queer clucking noise of the mouth, 
he shook his head and strode off in the 
opposite direction. 

As Nell neared the Marble Arch she 
unconsciously slackened her footsteps, and 
a tremor passed over her. ‘I have some- 
thing to tell you.” What could it be, if 
not that he 

A neighbouring clock struck eight. She 
reached the corner of Park Lane and 
crossed to the huge Arch. He was not 
there! She looked round in every direc- 
tion, but could see no signs of him. It 
was clear that he had not arrived. The 
Sunday before he had asked her to meet 
him, and she had remained at the chosen 
place for an hour beyond the appointed 
time, but he had not come. Her heart 
sank. ‘I have something to tell you.” 

“He is late to-day, and the last time he 
did not come at all. He can’t care much 
about me,” thought the poor little girl. 
And then her conscience smote her! 
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Perhaps he was ill! Perhaps he had been 
kept at the office! Perhaps—but no! If 
he had had any reasonable excuse, he 
would have told her in his letter. And 
she stood there, constantly elbowed by the 
moving crowd, feeling ill and miserable. 

The ’buses drew up at the corner in an 
endless stream, and, waiting only a few 
seconds, moved on again. It was still 
quite light, and Nell watched the people 
passing through the gates, and thought 
how happy most of them looked. Now 
and then a young fellow would hurry un 
to a girl, who greeted him with a smile of 
welcome; then, each taking the other’s 
arm, they would stroll off together, he 
bending over her lovingly, until they were 
lost to sight under the trees in the distance. 

“What are you doing, Nell? Dream- 
ing?” asked a voige by her side. Nell 
turned with a glad little cry, her face light- 
ing up. George held out his hand, which 
she took quickly. 

“T thought you weren’t coming,” 
said. 

“Oh,” he replied carelessly, ‘“‘ I’ve been 
kept a bit late. We’re frightfully busy, 
and rather short-handed.” 

He was a sallow-faced fellow, somewhat 
below the average height, with a narrow 
forehead and small, shifty eyes. He wore 
a straw hat, and his cheap brown boots 
protruded from a pair of light tawdry 
trousers. He was smoking a cigarette, 
and swung on his arm a heavy stick with a 
huge crook for a handle. 

Nell took his arm, and they passed into 
the Park together. Here, near the en- 
trance, clustered in little groups, were 
socialists, reciters, preachers—all seeking 
to convince their audience and to charm a 
few coppers into an old hat which was 
passed round at intervals. 

“Let’s get away from this lot,” said 
George disagreeably. Nell followed him 
obediently up a path until he stopped near 
the shadow of atree, whose green branches 
formed a sort of arbour under which two 
chairs had been placed. 

“This ’ll do,” he said. 
here ?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Nell; and they sat 
down 


she 


** Shall we sit 
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It was now darkening rapidly. 


The sun 
had disappeared below the horizon, but 
the sky retained dimly its clear unclouded 


aspect, offering to the view in every 
direction a stretch of delicate pale blue. 
The strains of the Park band could be 
plainly heard, but with a strange muted 
sound, as though the music were issuing 
from the bowels of the earth. 

“I hope you didn’t get wet last Sunday,” 
he said, breaking a long silence. He 
seemed ill at ease, and played nervously 
with the handle of his stick. 

““Not very, George,” answered Nell. 
“But you haven’t told me why you didn’t 
come. Weren’t you well?” 

‘I was busy,” he replied evasively. 

“ Ah!” she murmured faintly, but with 
a dull feeling at her heart. 

“What a noise that band makes!” he 
said discontentedly. 

“‘ Shall we move farther away, George ?” 
she asked. 

‘*Oh, itdoesn’t matternow,” heanswered. 

There was another long silence, during 
which Nell could see him prodding the 
grass with his stick in an aimless, uncertain 
manner. Faintly through the air came the 
sound of the invisible band. They were 
playing the “‘pizzicato” from “ Sylvia,” 
and the soft plucking of the strings seemed 
like the dancing of fairies’ feet on the 
distant grass. 

At length Nell, feeling she could bear 
the suspense no longer, asked in a voice 
that shook a little— 

“George, dear!” 

‘Well ?” he returned. 

“In your letter,” she went on, ‘you 
said you had * here her voice faltered 
for a moment—‘ you had something to 
tell me.” 

“Did I?” he said, after a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘ Yes, I s’pose I did.” 

“What is it, George?” she asked, 
determined now to end her doubts and 
fears. 





“Well,” he said slowly, “it’s not so 
easy to tell as I thought it would be.” 

The flute solo of the second part of the 
“* pizzicato” vibrated quiveringly in the 
close air, and the rich liquid tones seemed 
to penetrate Nell’s every nerve, for she felt 
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the tears in her eyes as if a great sorrow 
hung over her. 

“ How long have we known each other, 
Nell ?” he asked. 

‘‘Four or five months, George,” she 
answered. 

“Well, there couldn’t be anything 
serious between us in that short time, 
could there ?” he said. 

“I s’pose not, George,” she replied faintly. 
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the end of our street. Well” —he 
paused for an instant—‘‘ well, I’m going 
to marry her the week after next; and 
we ’re to have the shop, ’Liza and me, as 
old Mrs. Coltsfoot feels the work too much 
for her.” He tried to look at her face as he 
finished, but the darkness hid her, and 
all he could see was the outline of her 
head as she sat there, silent and motion- 
less. Here was the realisation of her 


HE STRODE OFF WITH A SECRET SIGH OF RELIEF. 


‘“‘Of course not,” he said ina relieved 
voice. ‘‘We’ve been out together once 
or twice ; but that’s nothing, is it ?” 

“‘No, George,” she answered. Oh, the 
pain at that little heart, intensified a 
hundred times by the music floating over 
them ! 

A mist seemed to almost close her eyes, 
and she listened as in a dream. 

“You see, Nell,” went on the egotistical, 
clumsy lout, “I’ve got to settle down 
now. It won’t do to go gadding about 
with girls. You know Eliza Coltsfoot, 
whose mother keeps a provision shop at 


dream ! 
home ! 

“You don’t say anything?” he com- 
plained. 

“‘What can I say,” she answered ina 
low voice. “I am so—so surprised.” She 
took his hands in hers for a moment. 

“I hope you will be happy, dear, very 
happy,” she said, and her lips were quiver- 
ing as she spoke. 

‘Of course,” he answered. ‘‘ Ofcourse 
we shall, with a fine shop like that!” 

He sat there, mentally calculating the 
money he would make, and revolving in 


Their marriage! Their little 
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his little brain all sorts of schemes for the 
shop. Suddenly he jumped to his feet. 

“By Jove! I had nearly forgotten. I 
promised to meet ’Liza at nine at Oxford 
Circus. It won’t do to be late.” 

Nell started as if she had been stung. 
But she uttered no reproach. She began 
now to understand something of the 
nature of the man before her. 

“« Are you coming ? ” he asked. 

“No!” she replied. “I shall stay a 
moment and listen to the band.” 

He hesitated for a second. 

“Well, good-bye!” he said. Then 
suddenly and almost feelingly, ‘‘ You don’t 
mind, Nell?” 

The tears were coming now, but she 
must keep them back till he had gone. 

‘““No, no!” she murmured, and he 
strode off with a secret sigh of relief into 
the darkness, out of her sight, out of her 
life ; and she sat there, her head whirling, 
her heart aching, her whole body shaking 
with emotions she had never known before. 
It was not the man that she regretted so 
much; forshe realised now that he whom she 
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had loved had been a creation of her own 
fancy, a being wrought from her imagin- 
ation, having nothing in common with the 
mercenary lout who had just left her. The 
man she had loved had never existed, and 
the tears began to flow as she regarded the 
crumbled ruins of her own illusions. A 
light breeze passed gently through the air, 
fanning her fevered brow lightly. The 
band was now playing Gounod’s “ Sere- 
nade”; she sat there, unnoticed by the 
passing people, still silently crying, and 
asking herself, ‘‘ What is to become of me 
now?” How could she face the world 
with this aching pain always at her heart : 
how could she interest herself in life again ? 

A distant church struck nine o’clock. 
Above, in the clear blue sky, the stars 
twinkled brightly, while the moon’s silver 
crescent threw the branches of the trees 
into shadows of a giant fantastic shape. 
Happy couples, enlaced in each other’s 
arms, moved lovingly up the path within 
a few feet of her. And as she saw the 


dark outlines of their forms, she bent her 
head and wept again. 
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By HERBERT WARD. 


ig no period of the world’s history are 
such continuous records of exploration 
and geographical research to be found as 
those compiled during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The mere enumeration of the 
names Of all the men who have, within the 
last sixty years, filled in so many of the 
blank spaces of the map of the world would 
constitute a list sufficient in itself to form 
a substantial volume; whereas the geo- 
graphical records that have been published 
during this period constitute a collection 
of volumes which could scarcely be con- 
tained in any private library. Assuming 
these facts, it is obviously impossible to 
attempt an abbreviated summary of this 
vast subject without necessarily omitting 
just and proper mention of the work 
accomplished by innumerable travellers. 
For an amplified record and chronicle 
of geographical discoveries achieved by 
Englishmen during the past sixty years, it 
will be necessary for the student to refer to 
the ‘‘ Transactions ” published periodically 
by the great geographical societies, which 
will be found to contain a vast and con- 
stantly increasing mass of information. To 
meet present purposes reference must be 
confined to the most world-famous dis- 
coverers—men whose success has led to 
the attainment of the greatest results. 
The most attractive field for geo- 
graphical investigation during the period 
under review has been Equatorial Africa, 
and it is within the limits of this con- 
tinent that the most brilliant work has 
been accomplished. Sixty years ago the 
map of Africa was little more than an 
outline, the vast interior of the continent 
being designated as unexplored. To-day 
the map of Africa is almost wholly filled 
in with names of places, with river, lake, 
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and mountain systems, clearly and correctly 
defined. This great work has been 
accomplished by numerous leaders of 
expeditions, English for the most part, 
who have entered the continent from every 
side, and who have kept cartographers 
busy filling in and rectifying their maps. 
The main result of this great activity in 
African exploration has been the partition 
of the vast continent among the nations of 
Europe in proportionate extent, according 
to the relative enterprise of their respective 
travellers and explorers. The attainment 
of this result has not been wholly un- 
attended by feelings of national and com- 
mercial rivalry; but the bitterness born of 
greed is of slight significance, and the fact 
remains that the vast area of the interior 
of Africa is now definitely parcelled out 
among the civilised nations. Every portion 
of Africa is now nominally under an 
administrative government, and the old 
order of chaos, under which the natives 
have battled for existence during countless 
centuries, is now rapidly giving place to 
established law, and some condition of 
order. - The great problems of Africa 
have, within this sixty years, changed in 
their form: the geographical problems, 
which puzzled former generations, have 
now all been solved, and the new problems 
bear only upon the development and 
regeneration of its population and vast 
resources. This rapid advancement of 
African exploration, with the attendant 
results of annexation, and the introduction 
of railways and opening up of missionary 
and commercial relations with the natives, 
may be said to owe much of its origin to 
the influence of Dr. David Livingstone. 
The travels of Dr. Livingstone have 
been more productive of good results than 
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those of any African traveller. Intrinsically, 
his travels led, among other results, to the 
opening of the Zambezi River and the 
envelopment of the vast area which lies 
between the Zambezi and the great lakes 
of Tanganyika and Nyassa, by the British. 
Morally, Dr. Livingstone’s influence for 
good upon Africa cannot be over-estimated. 
He practically heralded the new era which 
has dawned upon Africa by the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. The greatest bene- 
ficent result of his labours lies in the 
establishment of an enormous series of 
missionary centres throughout the con- 
tinent, whereby the countless millions of 
African savages are daily being approached 
by devoted and enlightened men. In his 
name, missionaries are still founding havens 
of refuge and comfort in the midst of wild 
and lawless populations, where the influ- 
ence of their teaching and the example of 
their devoted lives spread apace. One of 


the most vivid and beautiful pictures pre- 
sented to the mind, in connection with 
African travel, is of this old Scotsman, feeble 
and gaunt from hardship and suffering, 


tottering hither and thither among savage 
hordes, in vain endeavour to solve the 
great problem of the Nile and Congo 
River systems. Almost upon the threshold 
of solution, his strength failed, and he 
passed away, praying: ‘‘ May Heaven’s 
rich blessing come down on everyone— 
American, English, or Turk—who will 
help and heal the open sore of the 
world ! ” 

Dr. Livingstone’s journey across Africa 
from west to east, in 1856, marks the first 
authentic instance of the crossing of the 
continent by a white man. Of his far 
journeys it would be impossible in the 
present instance to give any worthy 
account. They comprise such an enor- 
mous area of land covered, and represent 
so many years of trained observation, that 
a careful study of his published records 
can alone give any adequate conception of 
the magnitude of his work. The impetus 
given to mission enterprise and to the 
exploration of unknown Africa by Dr. 
Livingstone, apart from his own indivi- 
dual labours in the paths of humanity and 
science, entitles his name to be enrolled 
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in the forefront of the noble army of 
African pioneers. As long as the name 
of the continent survives, so long will his 
revered name be indissolubly associated 
with it. 

Following Dr. Livingstone, as an ex- 
plorer and geographical discoverer, the 
next name that claims attention is that of 
Henry M. Stanley. His journey across 
Africa in 1874-77 is quite the most 
brilliant achievement in all the annals of 
African exploration. After succouring Dr. 
Livingstone in 1871, Stanley returned 
again to Africa in 1874, to solve 
the problem of the Lualaba River—a 
problem that had absorbed the attention 
and fired the ambition of Dr. Livingstone 
for some years previous to his death. Pro- 
ceeding from Zanzibar, Stanley navigated 
the Albert Nyanza, and subsequently 
circumnavigated the Tanganyika Lake. 
From Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, he 
proceeded to Nyangwe, the Arab slavers’ 
centre, on the mysterious Lualaba River. 
Embarking his party in native canoes, he 
traced the river, by descending it, fora dis- 
tance of over 2000 miles, and thus identified 
the Lualaba with the Congo. The entire 
journey, lasting 999 days, was fraught with 
great privation and suffering, and great 
loss of life, including that of his three 
white companions, one of whom, Frank 
Pocock, lost his life by drowning, when 
within about fifteen days’ direct march of 
the Atlantic coast. By accomplishing this 
bold and brilliant journey, Stanley at once 
culled the brightest remaining jewel from 
the crown of African hidden mysteries. To 
have successfully traversed 2000 miles of 
the Congo River’s course, and to have 
solved for ever the problem which had 
occupied the minds of all geographers 
since the discovery of the mouth of the 
Congo River by Diego Cam in 1482, was 
to fulfil, indeed, a great purpose. After a 
brief rest Stanley returned once more to 
the scene of his labours, and under the 
patronage of his Majesty King Leopold II. 
of the Belgians, he assisted in founding 
and administering the Congo Free State, 
which comprises an area of 900,000 square 
miles, with an estimated native population 
of 30,000,000. 















If such clear and practical results as 
these have attended the labours of 
Dr. Livingstone and Stanley in Africa, 
the work of other great travellers who 
have made valuable discoveries in that 
continent is in no way to be lightly 
estimated, by any mistaken inference of 
contrast. 

Passing from the work of these two 
brilliant travellers, attention should next 
be accorded to the sectional exploration 
of Africa. During the early years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign the region of Africa 
that attracted most attention was the 
northern and broader section of the con- 
tinent. In 1849, Richardson, who had 
already explored the Northern Sahara, led 
a large expedition across the Sahara, and 
explored the great Lake Chad region, 
the Sudan States, which bordered upon 
that vicinity, and also traversed a large 
portion of the Niger country. Some six 
years later, Baikie achieved great success 
in the exploration of the Lower and 
Middle Niger and Benue Rivers, and the 
subsequent establishment of British influ- 
ence in this region marks an important 
feature which resulted from his travels. 
Later on the further exploration of West 
and West Central Africa was most dili- 
gently and successfully carried out by 
numerous travellers, among whom Peth- 
erick, Baker, Burton, and Thomson deserve 
to be mentioned with particular distinc- 
tion, In 1857-58 Burton and Speke pene- 
trated to the heart of the continent from 


the east, and their extensive explor- 
ations resulted in the discovery of 
two of the great lakes—Tanganyika 


and Victoria Nyanza—the great reser- 
voir of the Nile. In 1860, Speke and 
Grant, in their journey northward from 
Zanzibar to the Victoria Nyanza, practically 
solved the problem of the Nile sources. 
Proceeding from the discovery of the lake 
to the mountain systems of Africa, the 
name of Stanley is inscribed as being the 
discoverer of the great Mount Ruwenzori. 
Mount Kenia has been ascended to the 
height of 17,000 feet by Gregory, an under- 
taking that has produced valuable scientific 
results ; whereas the third of the great 
mountains of Africa, Kilima Njaro, was 
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ascended and explored by H. H. Johnston, 
an explorer who happily combines the 
gifts of an artist with his qualifications of 
naturalist, botanist, and general observer 
of nature. In the region south of 
Abyssinia and north of Kilima Njaro 
much scientific work has been accom- 
plished by Scott, Elliott, Captain Dundas, 
Dr. Donaldson Smith, and Captain Swayne; 
the last-mentioned traveller having accom- 
plished seventeen journeys through Somali- 
land. In Central and South Africa, the 
names of map-makers are legion. Among 
the most famous discoverers, next to Dr. 
Livingstone and Moffat, much credit is due 
to Cameron, who crossed Africa from 
Zanzibar to Benguela in 1873 ; Thomson, 
who explored the regions around Lake 
Nyassa; Baines and Mohr, whose indi- 
vidual researches practically led to the 
development of Matabeleland and the 
gold-mining industry ; Selous, the famous 
hunter, whose records contain accounts of 
some of the most fascinating adventures 
to be found in the literature of African 
travel; Grenfell; the missionary pioneer 
of the Congo, a traveller whose journeys 
rank almost with those of Dr. Livingstone 
in point of distance covered and discovery, 
and which compare favourably with those 
of Dr. Livingstone, inasmuch that they 
were always carried out in a spirit of 
humanity and peace. 

In Asia, during the last sixty years, many 
individual Englishmen have distinguished 
themselves in the field of exploration and 
discovery; but our geographical know- 
ledge has been chiefly derived from the 
numerous military expeditions. Priority 
of mention is due to Wallace, the famous 
naturalist, whose valuable observations, in 
almost all paths of science, during his 
travels in the Malay Archipelago, are to be 
reckoned as among the most valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of this era. 
Burton’s adventurous journey to Mecca 
and Medina, in 1853, will always be 
regarded with interest by all lovers of 
daring enterprise. Palgrave’s journey 
across Arabia in 1862; Glaser’s extensive 
travels through Yemen in 1883; Selby’s 
famous ascent of the Karun and Dizful 
rivers in 1842; Sir Charles Wilson’s travels 
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in Asia Minor in 1879; Littledale’s cross- 
ing of Asia from Batum to Peking in 
1893; the travels of Carey through Chinese 
Turkestan, and of Younghusband across 
Central Asia to Kashmir, are all noble 
undertakings, which command special and 
careful study. The exploration of New 
Guinea also presents a record of valu- 
able geographical work accomplished by 
Englishmen during our Queen’s reign. 
Macgregor’s ascent of the Owen Stanley 
range in 1890 is worthy of special mention ; 
while the explorations of Macfarlane, 
Lawes, and Forbes, in the interior of this 
fascinating land, were productive of valu- 
able results. 

Australia, during the Queen’s reign, has 
presented wide fields for discovery, and 
English travellers have ably availed them- 
selves of the opportunities afforded of 
crossing and exploring its vast area. In 
1839 Eyre discovered Lake Torrens, and 
in 1841 he accomplished a most brilliant 
feat by journeying from Adelaide to King 
George’s Sound. Gregory, in 1856, ex- 
plored the Victoria River. The travels of 
Stuart, Burke, and Wills are world-famous ; 
whilst the names of M‘Kinley, Warburton, 
and Forrest will always be honourably 
associated with the work of Australian 
exploration. 

The exploration of the Arctic Regions has 
fired the ambition of many gallant English- 
men, and within the period of the Queen’s 
reign the desolate North has been the 
scene of many bold efforts and of many 
tragedies. In 1845 the Lrebus and Terror, 
under the command of Franklin, sailed 
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northwards to solve the problem of the 
North-West Passage. The subsequent 
fate of this expedition upon King William’s 
Island is one of the most mournful of all 
the numerous sad events connected with 
the Arctic. It was when engaged upon 
an expedition to discover traces of the ill- 
fated Franklin party, that M‘Clure success- 
fully completed the North-West Passage. 
In 1871, Hall attained the highest latitude 
up to that date—82 deg. 16min. A few 
years later Leigh Smith explored a portion 
of Franz Josef Land. In 1875, Nares 
set out with the Avert and Discovery, and 
succeeded in exploring the north coast of 
Greenland; while Markham, pushing north, 
reached 83 deg. 20 min. 26sec. At the 
present date Jackson is engaged in 
further exploring Franz Josef Land and 
the ice-bound vicinity, and he has already 


-accomplished valuable geographical work. 


The last remaining portion of the globe 
that has withstood the attack of travellers 
is the Antarctic Region. With the ex- 
ception of Ross’s explorations in 1839, 
when Victoria Land was discovered, and 
when latitude 78 deg. 4 min. S. was 
reached, but little has been done in the 
way of penetrating this formidable ice- 
bound region. 

The great geographical problems of the 
world’s surface have nearly all been solved, 
and it is a gratifying fact to know that 
many successful solutions have been arrived 
at within the sixty years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, and that a creditable share of the 
work has been accomplished by Queen 
Victoria’s subjects. 
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HE miners were very melancholy in 

the Idaho Saloon at Red Creek, 

and though almost as much poison was 

being consumed as usual, the conversation 
was unwontedly subdued. 

A long period of absolute silence was 
broken by Jim Arnold, one of the oldest 
pioneers of the camp. 

“ Boys, this’ll never do! No, it won't 
wash. We’ll have to fetch a doctor here, 
and do it soon.” 

‘““Ah! a doctor,” said the bar-tender 
pensively, as he made a new experiment 
in the mixing of liquors. “I’ve often 
thought of it.” 

“But what’s the good of a doctor 
now ?” said Milton. ‘ Ain’t the Siwash 
and Harry both dead? All the thunder- 
ing docs. between Panama and the Forty- 
Ninth Parallel can’t bring them back 
across the border.” 

Jim shook his head impatiently. 

“You’re a .good sort, Milton, but 
you ’ve no head to speak of. It tires me 
to hear you talk. You ain’t no foresight, 
no looking forward, no arrangin’ for to- 
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morrer. Because the Siwash shot Harry 
and because Harry blew four holes in the 
Siwash, it ain’t no reason others of us 
won’t be in the same way next week. 
And that’s what I’m thinking of. If 
I’m shot or jabbed I don’t want to 
linger. My motto is—‘Let’s die or get 
well,’ and a doctor is a comfort to a man; 
a wonderful comfort.” 

The whole melancholy gang agreed. 

“* But how to pay him, Jim ?” asked the 
bar-keep. 

“« By results, sonny,’ 
soon fix up a tariff.” 

“Ay, so much for saving a man, and 
so much for easin’ of him,” suggested 
Milton. ‘‘ But supposin’ there wasn’t no 
work for him ?” 

“Oh, don’t suppose no dodrotted foolish- 
ness!” cried Jim. “ Is there ever a week 
goes by without an accident or a difficulty 
in this Creek? And there’s always 
delirium tremens for the doctor to fall 
back on as a steady hold if there ’s no one 
hurt.” 

“That’s so,” said the crowd soberly, 
“‘there’s always that.” 

And silence reigned for a space. It 
was only broken by the roar of the Red 
Creek coming down a banker and by the 
splash of the bar-tender’s experiments, as 
he poured mixed liquids from one glass 
into another. 

But Jim spoke again after some ponder- 
ous thinking. 


said Jim. 


’ 


“He’d 
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“Tt ain’t no good sendin’ down after a 
man, for some stray apothecary’s apprentice 
would be run in on us. My notion is to 
advertise.” 

‘* Advertise!” echoed the crowd as they 
smoked and considered. ‘‘ Ay, let’s 
advertise.” 

“Let Billy drore it up for us,” said 
Milton. 

But the bar - tender shook his head 
hastily. 

“If things didn’t pan out good you’d 
say it was me, and I’d be unpopular,” he 
remarked, ‘‘and for a bar-tender to be 
unpopular ain’t business. He might as 
well wear a dirty shirt.” 

He turned round and eyed his own 
spotless expanse of linen in the glass 
with much contentment. 

“No,” he added, “ Jim Arnold has a 
head-piece. Let him fix the thing up and 
shove it in the Flumeville Hurrah.” 

“* Ay, that’s the most enterprising paper 
in the locality,” said the crowd, ‘and 
the editor ain’t no slouch of a man 
neither.” 

**He kin shoot,” cried Milton admir- 
ingly. 

“And for 
wards——” 

‘He ‘ain’t no equal,” said Milton. 
“ And poetry, too.” 

“TI don’t think much of his poetry,” 
cried Arnold; “and if I didn’t like him 
I tell him so straight. But I don’t hold 
with causing a difficulty with a friend over 
a matter of poetry that’s meant well. 
Gimme a sheet of paper, Billy.” He spread 
himself on the end of the bar, and was 
watched by the entire crowd as he wrote 
out the advertisement with two inches of 
a carpenter’s pencil. 

“‘Jim takes time to do it,” whispered 
Milton loudly. ‘‘ Now I’d have reckoned 
a thing like that wouldn’t have cost him 
so much thinkin’,” 

“You never done no writin’ that was to 
go in print, Milton, or you wouldn’t open 
your mouth so wide,” said Jim, who had 
overheard him. 

Theabashed Milton muttered an apology, 
and Jim scratched out a line and began 
again. 


notices after- 
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“How’ll this do, boys?” he asked 
presently. 

“‘Spit it out,” said the boys, leaning 
back and preparing to admire. 

Jim coughed and read it— 

To Doctors: Wanted, in a mining camp where 
difficulties is frequent, a well educated doctor, 
bringing his own bullet extractors, who will do 
what ’s necessary on a fixed and reasonable tariff; 
must be sober and industrious, and good at delirium 
tremens in all its branches. Employment guaranteed 
by the entire camp. Apply in the first instance to 
Miner, care of the Editor, 

A hum of applause greeted the conclu- 
sion, and Jim looked pleased. 

“So you think it’ll do?” he asked 
modestly. 

“It’s pure literature,” said the bar- 
tender with enthusiasm. ‘I never thought 
it was in you, Jim. But I’d put ave 
instead of 7s after difficulties.” 

“Why ?” asked Jim in surprise. 

“‘ Because it’s usual in print,” said Billy 
firmly. 

“And what about accidents?” asked 
one of the crowd. ‘‘ You don’t seem to 
hint at them.” 

““That’s true, I forgot,” said Jim, and 
he inserted ‘‘ accidents.” ‘‘And I’ve put 
it are to please you, Billy. Is there any 
other amendment, boys ?” 

‘“No,”’ said the crowd. 

“Then I’ll put it as the resolution as is 
before the meeting, and declare it carried,” 
said Jim. ‘‘ Them as is for it say ‘ Ay,’ 
and them that’s against it ‘ No.’” 

“But if anyone says ‘No’ there’ll be 
trouble,” said Milton firmly. And nobody 
did. 

The advertisement appeared in the next 
issue of the Hurrah, and a week after- 
wards the editor sent a small packet of 
letters down to Red Creek. Jim Arnold 
called a meeting at the saloon to consider 
them. 

“‘ These are the replies to our advertise- 
ment, boys,” he remarked as he untied a 
red handkerchief and poured the letters on 
the bar. ‘Me and Billy here resolved 
ourselves into a committee of two and 
sorted ’em out to save time. For some 
was obviously no good, the language and 
the spellin’ givin’ the writers away at once. 
But there ’s two or three that might suit. 
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One I’m strong on myself. For I admire 
the man’s style.” 

“Let’s hear them,” cried the anxious 
crowd. ‘Shut up all and listen.” 

Jim gave them two ordinary letters in a 
perfunctory fashion, and then threw out his 
chest. 

“They’re good enough, boys, if we 
can’t fix it up any better. But I’ve a 
letter here from a doctor we think (Billy 
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shoot straight, and lick most men of my weight 
and years, being now thirty and pretty active. An 
early answer will oblige.—Yours truly, 
HENRY SARLE. 

“There!” said the bar-tender, “‘ what 
did I tell you? Ain’t that the letter of a 
man?” 

“It’s a slashing good letter,” agreed 
the meeting, “a derned good letter. But 
what ’s his weight ?” 


HE SPREAD HIMSELF ON THE END OF THE BAR AS HE WROTE 
OUT THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


and me) would be an acquisition to the 
camp, and to any camp between Cariboo 


and Arizona. Ain’t that so, Billy?” 

“It is,” said the bar-tender. 

And Jim began reading in his best 
style— 

Sir,—In answer to your advertisement in the 
Hurrah, I’m ready to undertake the job at reason- 
able prices. I’m very good at gunshot and knife 
wounds, having had experience in South America 
during the Chilian War. My special line is 
delirium tremens. I can drink in moderation and 


“Gentlemen, I beg your pardon,” cried 
Jim. ‘“ He’s put it in a postscript. He 
weighs 220 pounds.” 

That settled it. 

“‘Let’s have him,” they cried, with one 
accord. ‘‘We don’t want no little whip- 
stick of a chap to handle a man like 
Milton when he’s got ’em.” 

“Why no,” said Milton proudly, “I 
take some handling then—that’s a fact.” 

“* He is down at Spokane,” resumed Jim, 


, 
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when quiet was restored; 
have him up in a week. 
at once.” 

And in eight days more the camp 
knocked off work to welcome the doctor, 
who rode in from Flumeville on a mule, 
escorted by Arnold and Milton. 

**So you’re an Englishman,” said Jim, 
who was a little disappointed at the fact. 

“T am,” said Sarle, “and moderately 
proud of it.” 

“Hum!” replied Jim; ‘there ain’t no 
need to be ‘oo proud of it in the camp. 
We’re mostly Americans, and some of us 
like getting fun out of Britishers.” 

“They ’re welcome,” said Sarle sternly, 
“but if any man runs in a quarrel on me 
and I hurt him, I shall charge him just 
twice as much to cure him as if another 
man had done it.” 

““Good, very good!” cried Milton; 
“shake hands, doctor; I like you. I’d 
like to see any son of a gun throw it in 
your teeth that you’re not American. 
Why, you are American to the hair and 
nails!” 

And he nodded joyfully to Jim. 

“Oh, what luck!” he cried. “I’ll go 
on ahead. We’re right there now.” 

He galloped his old mule down a break- 
neck path, and in twenty minutes charged 
into the crowd outside the saloon. 

“He’s coming, and he’s a daisy!” he 
cried ; “‘ but he’s a Britisher. And I want 
you boys to know that he ain’t ashamed of 
it. And bythe eye of him I reckon he 
kin shoot. His grip, too. is like getting 
your fist where a wedge ought to be. So 
don’t you think that you can play any 
games off’n him.” 

“We don’t want to play any games off 
on him,” said the boys, “‘ but did you see 
his extractors ?” 

Milton nodded and went for a drink. 
While he was inside he heard a cheer 
raised. 

“‘ Here he comes, Billy,” he cried. ‘‘ Get 
up the champagne.” 

And running out he found Jim and 
Sarle the centre of the entire camp. The 
doctor was going through the ceremony 
of shaking hands with fifty men, every one 
desirous of seeing whether his grip was as 


“so we can 
I’ll write to him 
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strong as Milton had said it was. He 
came out of the trying ordeal with flying 
colours, for more than one of the most 
daring retired to the outskirts of the 
crowd to test each finger separately for 
fractures. 

They took him into the saloon and 
introduced him to Billy, who had not 
thought it consonant with his dignity to 
mingle with the outside crowd. 

“We are glad to see you, Sir,” said the 
bar-tender, ‘‘ for this raises Red Creek in 


the scale. There’s no other camp has its 
own doctor. We will now drink to your 
health.” 


They drank solemnly at the expense of 
the saloon, and then Sarle spoke. 

‘*Gentlemen, I’m glad to come among 
you, though, barring accidents and diffi- 
culties, I see little prospect of making my 
fortune, for you look strong and healthy. 
And now it’s my turn to set up the drinks. 
Step up, boys, and select your own 
especial juice. And if you will join, 
Mr. Bar-tender, I shall take it as a 
favour.” 

“Hurrah !” 
then they drank. 

‘I tell you he’s a fair scorcher,” said 
Milton. ‘‘ And what a head Jim has to 
have pitched on the very man we wanted !” 

The doctor slept at the hotel, and in 
the daytime wandered round the various 
claims, or perhaps he went antelope 
hunting. For at least three days he had 
no patients. 

“But don’t get alarmed about that, 
doc.,” said Milton, whose admiration for 
Sarle increased day by day, “don’t you 
worry yourself, and especially don’t get 
no notion we’ve deceived you as to the 
prospects here. For they’re good.” 

“They ’ve got to be,” said Sarle, with a 
grim smile; ‘‘I should hate to have to 
resort to any harsh measures if the camp 
isn’t according to specification. For I’m 
no idler. I want work.” 

“That’s so,” cried Milton; “ you’re a 
man, you are, Sarle. That’s what I like 
about you. You’re a rustler from way 
back!” 

He went off to Jim’s claim. 

“I’ve a notion our doc. is gettin’ 


shouted the crowd, and 
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weary, Jim,” he said to his friend, *‘ he’s 
complainin’ of having no work. And he’s 
practisin’ at the back of the saloon with 
his pistol. Shoot! I should say so! 
He’ll be wingin’ some of us likely. 


He’s noreal Britisher; at any rate, he’s 
as good as an American, though I say it.” 
“He don’t talk of quittin’ ?” asked Jim. 
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and jest loose off a few ca’tridges to 
encourage him.” 

“* But who’s to be hurt ?” asked Milton 
anxiously. 

“‘ Why, no one, partner.” 

Milton snorted. 

““What’s the use of that?” he asked 
contemptuously. ‘‘He’s no greenhorn to 


MORE THAN ONE OF THE MOST DARING RETIRED TO TEST EACH FINGER 
SEPARATELY FOR FRACTURES. 


“‘ Not exactly,” replied Milton. ‘ He’ll 
score some of us before he shifts. He was 
kind of hintin’ to me of false pretences in 
that prospectus of yours which led him on 
to take shares in the camp.” 

Jim looked worried. 

“IT wouldn’t hev him think it for 
worlds,” he said after deep reflection. 
““We’ll hev to get up a game of poker, 


have a put-up job like that played on him. 
Someone has got to be hurt really. I 
can’t think what’s come to us; the camp’s 
just rotten with good nature.” 

“And before he came up,” cried Jim 
gloomily, ‘no man could feel safe that he 
wouldn’t pull on someone before night. 
I feel thishyer peaceful influence myself. 
But I’ll set up the drinks free to-night, 
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and if nothin’ else occurs old Simpson may 
get the jimjams. He’s a moderate hand- 
ful when he’s that way.” 

“And it’ll soothe Sarle a piece, any- 
how,” said Milton; ‘“‘ but what he real 
hankers after is to use them extractors 
of his.” 

Jim shivered and held up his hand. 

“‘That’s what’s done it,” he declared ; 
“it’s that wicked, shiny lot of knives and 
things as has cowed the camp. Didn’t 
you feel cold about the spine yourself when 
you see’d ’em ?” 

“TI did,” said Milton. 
freely.” 

“I’ve felt hampered in my mind ever 
since,” cried Jim. 

** That’s so,” said Milton; ‘‘ but he’s a 
splendid chap, Jim, and to hear him talk is 
a new eddication. So-long, we’ll see you 
to-night!” 

But the drinking was no great success. 
It is true that Simpson required treatment 
in the night for alcoholic poisoning, but 
the others showed no particular thirst. 
They drank with caution and picked their 
words. 

““What’s wrong with the boys?” asked 
Billy in astonishment. 

“It’s the knives, Billy,” whispered 
Milton. 

**What knives ?” 

“The doc.’s knives, Billy. Every man 
here funks getting hurt for fear of them.” 

“Do you?” 

“TI do; I own it freely,” said Milton. 
“‘He’s asplendid chap, but he mightn’t be 
a tender hand with them extractors. That’s 
what scares us.” 

And the first real job that Sarle got came 
from the neighbouring camp, some five 
miles away. A deputation rode down on 
mules, and made straight for the saloon. 

“Where’s that doctor of yours ?” asked 
the spokesman. 

‘Round the camp somewhere,” answered 
Billy. 

“Well, we want him. Can you find him 
for us?” 

“I don’t think he’s allowed to attend 
other camps,” said Billy. ‘I heard that 
was in the contract. You’d better see 
Jim Armold. That’s him over yonder.” 


*“T own it 
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““We want the loan of your doctor,” said 
the old miner after passing the time of day 
with Jim. ‘“ There’s a man at our camp 
bin shot.” 

Jim’s face lightened up. 

“B’gosh, you relieve my mind,” he 
cried. ‘“I’ll fetch him. Oh, there he is! 
Doctor, do you mind going five miles to 
tend a man that’s shot ?” 

“Not I,” said Sarle. 
instruments.” 

When he was out of ear-shot Jim spoke 
to the deputation. 

“According to the tariff here, his fee 
will be a hundred dollars, and you ’ll have 
to give him mileage too.” 

“Money ain’t no object,” said the head 
of the party, “‘ for it’s my brother.” 

“And just send us word if he’s tender 
with him, will you?” asked Jim. 

“He'll have to be,” said the leader 
sternly. 

“Mind you don’t make no fatal error 
about him,” said Jim, ‘for he’s the best 
and quickest man with a gun here. So I 
warn you. But here he comes.” 

When Sarle returned that night he 
brought a note for Jim. It was from the 
brother of the wounded man. The doctor 
had to decipher it. 

He does the job neat enough, but he made Bob 
howl considerable. We’ve paid him fifty on 


account, and he’s contracted to be paid by results. 
P.S.—Bob ain’t howling any more. 


“T’ll fetch my 


Sarle laughed, but Jim squirmed a little. 

“Did you hurt him, doc. ?” 

“Well, I should smile,” said Sarle in 
the vernacular. ‘‘ What do you suppose?” 

On Sunday most of the men sneaked off 
to the other camp to interview the wounded 
man, who was rapidly recovering. 

‘But what he said scared me,” cried 
Milton. “I -own it freely.” 

And nothing but a couple of fractured 
limbs broke the monotony of the camp 
for ten days. Sarle got sulky, and drank 
more cocktails than were good for him. 

“It’s gettin’ on the poor chap’s narves,” 
said Jim. ‘ He’s a big man and wants 
work. He’ll be breakin’ out most des- 
perate afore long. I’ve seen it, oh, I’ve 
seen it. You look out, you chaps!” 

“* It’s well he drinks something,” growled 
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the gloomy bar-tender. “I’m not takin’ 
half what I was before you fetched him 
up. Thishyer’s a spoiled camp. I hada 
letter from Geary at Helena complainin’ 
bitterly of the fallin’ off in what I send him.” 
“Did he now ?” 
“He did,” said Billy, “‘ and he talked of 


° ” 
closing down. 


SIMPSON REQUIRED TREATMENT IN THE NIGHT, 


This dreadful hint spread consternation 
through the camp, and the drinking greatly 


increased. Life wouldn’t be worth living 
without the saloon, said the miners, and 
in the evening things looked much better: 
there was a game of stud-horse poker 
running, and two promising rows were 
only broken up by Milton’s indiscreet 
allusion to “extractors.” But a little 
after midnight there was a sudden “ rough 
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house,” with Sarle in the thick of it. 
Bottles and glasses flew, several shots 
were fired, and before Billy could down 
the lights one man was killed, seven 
wounded, and several severely hurt. When 
peace was restored and Billy relighted the 
lamps, Sarle was seen standipg on a cask 
in the corner of the room with his six- 

shooter in his hand. 

“Come down, 
Sarle, there’s no 
row now,” cried Billy. 

**Not much, there 
isn’t,” said Sarle, 
glaring. “I’ve 
settled it. This’ll 
teach the camp to 
fetch a man up here 
and promise him 
work, All I hope is 
that no one’s dead.” 

*“* Only a stranger,” 
said Milton, who had 
a bullet- wound in 
his arm. ‘Only a 
stranger, and it was 
him as really started 
it.” 

When they got the 
wounded sorted out 
it was found that six 
were shot in the arm. 

“It’s an extra- 
ordinary coinci- 

dence,” said Sarle, with a grin, as he 
buzzed round his temporary hospital. He 
was now sober and happy. 

Jim grunted, and bore being handled 
better than he expected. 

* It ain’t no coincidence, if 1’m a judge 
of ’em,” he said significantly. ‘‘ What 
man among us could hit six other chaps in 
the same place ?” 

“Sarle could —now couldn’t you?” 
asked Milton admiringly. 

“It’s likely,” said Sarle; “ but if I was 
put to it Pe 

“By havin’ no work,” shoved in Jim, 
shaking his head. ‘But it does look like 
old times.” 

“That’s so,” said the crowd faintly. 
“It’s the best row we ‘ve had for nigh on 
to a year.” 
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THERE WAS A SUDDEN ‘‘ ROUGH HOUSE.” 
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‘*And everybody satisfied,* said Jim 
contentedly. ‘‘We’re not the sort to 
growl, doctor, seeing as we brought you 
here. I must say you’re a first-class hand. 
Did I howl any ?” 

** Not a howl,” said Sarle, with a pleased 
smile. 

“Then that’s all right,” murmured Jim. 

But when Sarle went out Jim spoke from 
his temporary couch. 

“This ’ll never do, boys. He’s hurt 
more in thirty seconds than he’ll cure in 
a fortnight. And, by the tariff, he’ll clean 
out the camp.” 

“I reckon you’d better ask him what 
he ’ll take to bust the contract,” said 
Billy. ‘And somebody’s got to pay for 
my mirrors.” 

‘‘We’il make it up to you when we’re 
well,” said the crowd. 

And they got well very rapidly. When 
he could leave them, Sarle went off hunt- 
ing and did not return for two days. 

““The camp’s, sendin’ you a deputation 
to-night,” Billy told him. 

‘What about ?” asked the doctor. 

“I don’t rightly know,” lied Billy. 
‘“* But they hope you’ll take it kindly.” 

The deputation came in about seven 
o'clock, and Jim, of course, was spokesman. 

“Did you have good sport ?” he asked 
nervously. 

“Only moderate,” said the doctor; 
“but what ’s wrong ?” 

Milton slouched into the saloon. 

“T’m not in this, doc., so mind; I’m 
for you every time.” 

Jim shook his head. 

“Don’t act like a galoot, Milton!” he 
cried jrritably. ‘“‘Who’s agin the doctor ? 
Why, no one! MHe’s out and away the 
most popular man here, and Billy himself 
will own to it. But oi 

“What ?” asked Sarle. 

“Well, it’s this way, doc,” burst out 
Jim, “‘as I say, you’re out and away the 
most popular man here, but even if so, we 
would reckon it as a favour if you’d break 
the contract and take a bonus to quit.” 

*“*T don’t say so,” put in Milton. 

“Oh, dry up, old man,” said Jim. 
‘* Because, doctor, to tell the truth, you ’ve 
caused more general and widespread 


devastation in thishyer camp than we ever 
done in the rowdiest of times. We’re 
proud of you, and think you a fine man, 
and we’ve no grievance against your way 
of handling those skeary looking instru- 
ments of yours, but it’s common know- 
ledge as you shot six of us, and done it 
neat, and it broke up the work most unex- 
pected. We lost considerable time over 
getting well. Oh, no, we don’t mean as 
you was long curing us, but it was lost 
time all the same. So we wanted to know 
if you’d take it crooked if we asked you to 
quit. Have I put it rightly, boys ?” 

The crowd looked shamefaced, 
agreed. 

“No,” said Milton, “and I don’t agree 
with breaking contracts.” 

Jim shook his head impatiently. 

“It’s for the doctor to speak, Milton,” 
he cried; “Say just what you think, 
doctor.” 

Sarle seemed rather melancholy. 

“I’ve had a good time here, boys,” he 
said presently, “‘and I’m not so keen on 
going. But since you put it as you do, 
well say no more about the contract. 
I'll quit.” 

“But we pay for results,” said Jim, 
“however caused.” 

** However caused,” echoed the deputa- 
tion. 

“And we’ll give you a bonus of two 
hundred and fifty dollars,” added Jim. 

“It’s very good of you,” cried the doctor. 

“‘ Not at all,” said Jim. “It’s cheap at 
the price. And we like you and are sorry 
to part. So now we’ll have a liquor all 
round. Set them up, Billy. Champagne, 
as when the doctor come.” 

Milton walked over to Sarle. 

“Tt ain’t my fault, doc. You believe 
that ?” 

**T do,” said Sarle. 

“‘ Because I like you.” 

Jim growled. 

“You’ve no call to cast a slur on the 
Creek by sayin’ no such thing, Milton. 
I’d like to see the man as would dare to 
say he don’t like him.” 

‘Ay, we’d all like to see that man,” 
cried the deputation. 

‘“‘Here’s to you, doctor.” 


but 





NELSON FISHED: EMMA SAT BESIDE HIM, AND, AS HE HAD BUT ONE ARM, 


BAITED HIS HOOK. 


See “ Our Great Naval Hero.” 





OUR GREAT NAVAL HERO. 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 


NELSON. 


By CLARK RUSSELL. 


“ALL IN THE Downs.” 

T was scarcely daybreak, and a bitterly 
cold morning. Nelson’s ship, the 
Elephant, had been ashore. The lookout 
saw a boat coming through the shadow, 
and as the dawn brightened she was dis- 
covered to be the gig of the Ziephant, 
with Lord Nelson in the stern sheets. In 
her he had repaired on board the S/. George, 
and believing the LZilephant was still 

aground, had rejoined her. 
His thoughts had been with his ship in 
which he had fought the Battle of the 


Baltic, and he was overjoyed at finding 


her afloat. He breakfasted in a hurry, 
and then took boat for a view of the 
prizes. A curious story is told by Brenton. 
One of the line-of-battle ships, the 
Holstein, lying under the protection of the 
guns of the Z7yekroner, had struck, but 
refused to acknowledge herself captured. 
Another ship, the Zea/and, had also struck, 
and about the surrender of this ship some 
quibble was likewise raised. Nelson 
ordered one of our brigs to approach her, 
and then proceeded in his gig to a Danish 
ship. within the battery to communi- 
cate with the Commodore. Brenton 
affirms that Nelson had meanwhile de- 
spatched a message to Sir Hyde Parker to 
send Captain Otway to the Holstein and 
claim her. Otway arrived. As the boat 
drove alongside the ship Otway ordered 
his coxswain, a daring, careless fellow, to 
jump aloft and bring away the pennant, 
whilst he (Otway) conversed with the 
commanding officer. Jack sprang into 
the channels and trotted up the rigging 
without apparently exciting attention. He 
hauled down the pennant, stuffed it into 


his bosom, and regained the boat. Cap- 
tain Otway failed to convince the Danish 
officer. He pointed out, however, that 
the ship had struck her colours and 
was a prize. They agreed to refer 
the matter to the Danish Commodore, 
who in reply to Captain Otway’s demand 
said that the ship had mof struck her 
colours, that her ensign had been shot 
away, and that her pennant was still flying. 
“Look at it, Sir!” he said to Otway. 
** Look at it yourself, Sir!” replied Otway. 
The Commodore, lifting up his eyes, saw 
with profound mortification that the pen- 
nant was gone! “The ship is undoubt- 
edly British property,” he said. With the 
help of a schooner, Otway cut the Ho/- 
stein’s cables, and she was towed clear of 
the batteries. 

Meanwhile Nelson had gained the ship 
he had made for, and found, not Fischer, 
but an old West Indian acquaintance, 
Captain Miiller, on board. He put the 
matter of the Zealand so effectively and 
graciously that the Danish officers not 
only conceded his point, but parted from 
him with the warmest admiration for his 
manner, tact, and courtesy. 

Next day (April 4) submits an extra- 
ordinary picture. Nelson went ashore 
accompanied by Captain Hardy and Cap- 
tain Fremantle to wait upon the Prince of 
Denmark. Dense crowds assembled to 
view him. What sort of reception was he 
to get? The mob seemed enraged at 
what they conceived his insolence in 
daring to land, and he was safeguarded 
by a strong body of troops. Some deny 
this, and contend that Nelson was received 
with acclamations. Now it is not very 
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likely that the people of Copenhagen, 
after the recent hideous conflict, and after 
they had seen their hulks and ships in 
flames, or made prizes of, would greet 
Nelson as he stepped ashore with any sort 
of enthusiasm. His heroism was nothing 
tothem. The Nile and St. Vincent made 
no appeal to ‘hem. Here was this man in 
a cocked hat, and an empty sleeve secured 
to his breast ; here was this man who had 
put Denmark into black coolly coming 
ashore. ‘‘The whole town,” Colonel 
Stewart says, “‘was in a state of terror, 
astonishment, and mourning. The oldest 
inhabitant had never seen a shot fired in 
anger at his native country.” 

Nelson was guarded to the Palace, 
dined with the Prince, then had a long 
talk all alone with his Royal Highness. 
He saw Count Bernstorf, the Danish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, for a moment, 
and in that moment slapped his opinions 
into the Minister with the heat cf a broad- 
side. He told him he could not help 
saying he had acted a very wrong part in 
involving the two countries, for that our 
After- 


countries ought never to quarrel. 
wards the Count gave Nelson a wide 
berth. 

Nelson did not again land until the 
gth; with him was Lindholm, who appears 
to have been a diplomatist of great good 
sense, kindness, and moderation. A crowd 


went with him to the Palace, but the 
demeanour of the people had ceased to be 
aggressive. The Danes were afraid of 
Russia: Nelson represented with unusual 
candour that his object in asking for a 
cessation of hostilities for fourteen weeks 
was that he might gain time to deal with 
the Russian fleet and then return to the 
Danes. A Commissioner hipted in French 
at a renewal of hostilitiés. Nelson, who 
had not visited France for nothing, turned 
to one who was with him, and exclaimed, 
with mingled heat and contempt, ‘‘ Renew 
hostilities! Tell him that we are ready at 
a moment, ready to bombard this very 
night.” The Commissioner apologised. 
No decision could be arrived at as to 
the duration of the armistice ; the matter 
must be referred to the Crown Prince, 
who held a levée in rooms which had 
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been stripped of their furniture for fear of 
a bombardment.. The Prince led the way 
upstairs to a grand dinner, and Nelson, 
leaning on a friend’s arm, muttered in his 
ear, ‘‘ Though I have only one eye, I see 
all this would burn very well.” He sat on 
the Prince’s right hand, and all was 
cordiality and, perhaps, revelry, though 
not “by night”; eventually the Prince 
consented to an armistice of fourteén 
weeks. 

Writing of this battle to a friend, Nelson 
says, ‘‘ The French have always in ridicule 
called us a nation of shopkeepers . . . so 
I hope we shall always remain, and, like 
other shopkeepers, if our goods are better 
than that of any other country, and we 
can afford to sell them cheaper, we must 
depend upon our shop being resorted to.” 
For this victory the King conferred on 
Nelson the dignity of a Viscount of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. There were no medals, nor did 
the City of London vote its thanks. In 
short, though a splendid, it was not a 
popular victory. The Danes were our 
very good friends, in spite of their in- 
sensate attitude in respect to the Armed 
Neutrality. It was like fighting with 
brothers, and triumphing over their 
slaughtered remains. In our age Denmark 
has suffered us to cull a sweet and tender 
flower from her royal garden. We hail 
the princely Danish lady as mother of our 
Kings to be, and this is better than bom- 
barding Copenhagen. 

Sir Hyde Parker was recalled to Eng- 
land, and Nelson took his place. There 
is little that lends itself to romantic colour 
in his proceedings after he sailed to Revel 
Roads in search of the Russian fleet. 
Colonel Stewart gives us a glimpse of 
Nelson’s life at this time. He rose be- 
tween four and five o’clock, and went to 
bed about ten. Breakfast was served at six 
o’clock, and sometimes it was nearer five 
when it was ready. A midshipman or two 
were always of the party. He never lost 
sight of the midshipmen. He remembered 
his own hopes and dreams and fears 
when he was a lad at sea, and compassion 
and kindness combined in his treatment of 
the youths. He would even during the 
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middle watch—that is, between twelye and 
four in the morning—send a message of 
invitation to the little fellows to breakfast 
with him. Whilst at table he would 
enter into their boyish jokes, and, says 
Stewart, “‘be the most youthful of the 
party.” He showed every consideration to 
his officers. ‘‘ He is no sailor who ill-uses a 
sailor,” runs the old forecastle saying, and 
if the excellence of a sailor is to be pro- 
portioned by his treatment of sailors, then 
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move. ‘Keep them going,” he used to 
say, “‘no matter how and no matter 
where.” 

Shortly .before Nelson returned to 
England he received the instructions of 
his Majesty George III. to invest Rear- 
Admiral Graves with the Order of the 
Bath. The Royal Standard was hung over 
a chair raised upon a grating of a 
skylight on the quarter-deck. A guard 
was ranged on each hand. The chair 


NELSON PROCEEDED TO A DANISH SHIP TO COMMUNICATE WITH THE COMMODORE. 


Nelson surely was the first sailor of them 
all. Every officer of his ship dined with 
him in turn. Asa host he was polite and 
hospitable. He invariably contrived that 
the business of the fleet should be 
spatched before eight o’clock. This gave 
him command of the whole day, and 
Colonel Stewart tells us that “‘ the alertness 
which this example imparted throughout 
the fleet can only be understood by those 
who witnessed it.” His principle was to 
keep all hands employed. The various 
squadrons were constantly kept on the 
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represented the throne, and when Nelson 
stepped up the ladder he made three 
reverences to it. The scene was im- 
posing. All the captains of the fleet 
in full dress uniforms attended. Rear- 
Admiral Graves was introduced ; he 
bowed thrice to the Throne, and once to 
Nelson. He then knelt, and Nelson laid 
the sword upon him, accompanying this 
act by avery dignified yet animated speech. 
He next placed the ribbon on the new 
Knight’s shoulder, and the star on his left 
breast. The whole fleet then fired a salute 
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of twenty-one guns, and the Royal Standard 
was hauled down. 

Nelson left the Baltic in a small brig 
called the A7z/e, commanded by Captain 
Digby. He was unwilling to take a larger 
craft from the fleet. His resignation was 
deeply lamented by officers and men, and 
a general depression damped the spirits 
of the ship’s companies. He sailed on 
June 19 and landed at Yarmouth on July 1. 
Here was a considerable voyage for a man 
impatient to get home. Certainly if the 
sea-officer of those days was not a good 
practical seaman, it was not for want of 
being compelled to use the sea. For 
months and months a man had nothing 
under him but a heaving keel. Nelson 
was thinking of Lady Hamilton, and we 
need not doubt that he made Captain 
Digby crack on. ‘‘Topmast and t gallant 
stunsails, Sir,” and ‘‘ Oh, yes, she ’Il carry 
that lower stunsail very comfortably. 
Heave the log. What is it?” ‘“ Eight, 
my Lord!” ‘Damned if those cloths 
have given her even half a knot.” Eight 


knots would probably mean half a gale of 


wind for the brig Av¢e. All acquainted 
with the old types of ships would know the 
sort-of wagon she was. If she could look 
up to within six and a half points she did 
well. The hull of the dredger to-day 
ironically perpetuates the shapeliness of 
such a brig as Nelson washed home in from 
the Baltic. 

On going ashore at Yarmouth he went 
to the house that had been called the 
Wrestlers’ Inn—it was now called Nelson’s 
Hotel. He visited some sick and wounded 
men who had been brought to Yarmouth 
after the battle of Copenhagen ; then, 
having lunched, he left at five o’clock for 
London, escorted as far as Lowestoft by a 
troop of cavalry. Sir William Hamilton 
was living in Piccadilly, and to his house 
Nelson repaired on his arrival in London. 
A party had been invited to meet him: it 
included the Reverend William and _ his 
wife, their son and daughter, and Captain 
E. T. Parker, a great favourite of Nelson. 
Lady Nelson was still alive ; the Reverend 
William knew it, but this oily gentleman 
saw nothing in his brother’s relations 
with Lady Hamilton to hinder him from 
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dwelling, himself and his wife and family, 
under her husband’s roof, and making use 
of her whenever opportunity gave him a 
chance. Nelson had no high opinion of 
his brother. Writing in February 1801, he 
says: ‘‘ My brother has a bluntness and a 
want of fine feelings which we are not 
used to ; but he means nothing.” And a 
month later he says: ‘‘ Reverend Sir you 
will find a great bore at times; therefore 
he ought to amuse himself all the morn- 
ings and not always to dine with you, as 
Sir William may not like it.” 

London was hot; everybody was out of 
town. Sir William Hamilton was an angler. 
Lady Hamilton, who, of course, took com- 
plete charge of Nelson, considered that 
his health was dependent upon a frequent 
change of air. The whole party thereupon 
went to Box Hill, and afterwards to the 
Bush Inn at Staines. Here Nelson wrote 
a letter to Lord St. Vincent telling him he 
was so unwell with the pain in his stomach 
that he had been forced to “‘ get again 
into the country.” He apologises for not 
dining with a certain nobleman, and says 
that large dinners truly alarm him. The 
English summer country, after weeks of 
ship-board and the bloody hours of 
Copenhagen, must have provided such a 
delight as only a sailor could taste to its 
innermost root. The desire of the long- 
voyage mariner approaching home is to 
nail the flaps of his ears to the back of 
his head and to steer a straight course for 
the inland wood. Nelson fished; Emma 
sat beside him, and, as he had but one 
arm, baited the hook. They floated upon 
the river Thames while Sir William con- 
tinued to bob for gudgeon on the river’s 
bank. Lord William Gordon writes of 
them as Antony and Cleopatra, and 
adds— 

While you, I mean, and Henry, in a wherry 
Are cheek by jole afloat there making merry. 
Henry is Lord Nelson. Lord William 
clearly had the ‘‘ Henry and Emma” of 

Prior in his mind. 

This little holiday was made all too 
brief by the call of duty. Buonaparte had 
this summer (1801) collected a large 
flotilla of flat boats and an army at 
Boulogne. He did not disguise his 
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intention to invade England, and _ his 
candour should have proved that he meant 
nothing of the sort. This country, how- 
ever, was in a state of panic. 
less than Lord Nelson in person in a 
frigate in the Downs with his eye on the 
French could soothe the general constern- 
‘ation. How should we like the news in 
this age that the French were collecting 
a great force at Boulogne, Calais, and 
other places to invade us ? 


Nothing 


We may be 
quite sure we should do that which our 
forefathers perhaps did not do for want of 
opportunity. I mean we should load the 
newspapers with correspondence, and 
every day’s issue would teem with the 
suggestions of naval experts and others. 
Perhaps, too, we should realise the danger 
in the price of Consols. But our fore- 
fathers were better off than we should be 
were another invasion threatened: their 
merchantmen were filled with British sea- 
men, their convoyed fleets could bring food 
to our homes. In our day the ships of our 
merchant navy are undermanned with 
foreigners, none of whom could be trusted 
if war broke out; and, as we should have 
very few English seamen to fall back upon, 
hundreds of merchantmen would be laid up 
for lack of men. We should be starved by 
our want of foresight, and so give the 
enemy a better chance of invading us. 
The Commander-in-Chief in the Downs 
was Nelson’s old friend Admiral Lutwidge, 
who made no trouble in being superseded 
by Nelson. On the 27th his flag was hoisted 
at Sheerness on board the Unité frigate. 
“To-day,” says he, writing to Lady 
Hamilton, ‘‘ I dined with Admiral Graeme, 
who has also lost his right arm; and, as 
the Commander of the Troops has lost his 
leg, I expect we shall be caricatured as the 
lame defenders of England.” Captain 
Parker, whom he regarded almost asa son, 
used to sit next to him at meals to cut his 
meat. The loss of a right arm is an in- 
convenient thing. Nelson makes notrouble 
of his personal afflictions. But a full 


portrait of the man should not omit even 
so trifling a detail as this of a friend cutting 
up his meat that he might dine. 

His dash and spirit were instantly felt 
His orders 


on his arrival at Sheerness. 
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comprised thirty of the ships under his 
command. On his way to Deal he stopped 
at Faversham to examine into the state of 
a body of men called the Sea-Fencibles. 
The idea of this force was due to Captain 
Home Popham, but he had little know- 
ledge of the elements he sought to mould. 
The longshoreman was then, as he is now, 
a capital smuggler, a hardy lifeboatsman, 
very nimble in the manceuvring of his 
own craft, in love with that capstan of the 
beach against which he loafs and lounges, 
a great growler, and the last man in the 
world to trust to as a resource. In vain 
Nelson appealed to the Sea-Fencibles. 
**Not one Frenchman,” says he, ‘“ would 
be allowed to set his foot on British soil ; 
it is therefore necessary that all good men 
should come forward at this momentous 
occasion to oppose the enemy, and more 
particularly the Sea-Fencibles, who volun- 
tarily enrol themselves to defend their 
country afloat, which is the true place 
where Britain ought to be defended, that 
the horrors of war may not reach the 
peaceful abodes of our families.” What 
was the issue of this and other appeals ? 
Of two thousand six hundred Sea-Fen- 
cibles only three hundred and eighty-five 
offered themselves to go on board a ship. 
Their argument was, ‘“ Our employment 
will not allow us to go from our homes 
beyond a day or two and for actual 
service.” Asa Naval Reserve it must be 
admitted that Popham’s Sea- Fencibles 
were a failure. 

Nelson shifted his flag to the Medusa 
and kept watch in the Downs. It was an 
extremely thankless office, presently to 
become wofully cheerless when the rigging 
began to shudder with the chill of the 
autumnal wind. Of all picturesque sea- 
bits, even in this age, I know nothing 
more fascinating than the wide and airy 
field of Downs when its waters are pawed 
by many ships, and the white line of the 
Ramsgate coast gleams soft as sifted snow 
as it winds out of Pegwell Bay through the 
liquid air into an altitude of sixty or 
seventy feet. But in Nelson’s time there 
survived much of that romance of the sea 
which has been rudely expelled from the 
ocean life in these days. Every ship was 
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a picture, quaint and curious, and full of 
colour, brave with pennants like banners, 
of all varieties of mould and of divers rigs. 
One hears of as many as nine hundred sail 
bringing up in the Downs wind-bound. 
Nelson would sometimes witness such a 
sight; the French were indeed close 
aboard ; the tonnage that passed through 
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the brush all necessary colour. In those 
days ships were fantastically equipped ; 
the quaint imaginations of an earlier 
period (we owed much to the Dutch of 
the seventeenth century; their Indiamen 
were remarkable examples of the genius 
of marine decoration) still lingered as 


inspirations in the shipwright’s yard. The 


A NUMBER OF BOATS WHICH HAD BEEN RIDING ALONGSIDE THE FRIGATE PUT OFF. 


the Gulls was convoyed; convoyed ships 
would occasionally be obliged to bring 
up, and there was no reason why the 
Medusa should not again and again have 
been surrounded by several hundred ships 
waiting for a slant of wind to swell their 
topsails for the Thames or West. 

Now here is a picture for a painter: 
Nelson in the Downs in the A/edusa ; make 
the month August; his frigate in the midst 
of two hundred anchored merchantmen. 
These, with the men-of-war, would give 


stern of a ship would glow in gilt over the 
brine trembling from her run, and the 
light of her large cabin windows would 
strike in spokes of fire glorifying the 
whole fabric, upon whose side the eye 
would zow repose with mingled merriment 
and admiration, so lofty was the poop, so 
depressed—yea, to the very figurehead— 
the bows. We would mark in her sides 
her little grin of teeth. We would marvel 
at the clumsiness of her spars, yards, and 
rigging, yet we should admit that this very 
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quality of clumsiness makes the picture 
the romantic sight we find it. 

But deep interest may be found by all 
sea-lovers, not only in the aspect of the 
shipping which rode round about Nelson 
in the Downs, but in the various characters 
of the craft. You do not see the slaver 
now—the long, low, black-hulled beauty 
with a pivoted brass gun on her forecastle, 
and her masts raking into a suggestion of 
nimble heels which affects the vision with 
an illusion of velocity, albeit she is at rest 
straining at her cable yonder. You do 
not see the pirate. She does not, indeed, 
hoist the black flag in the presence of 
Nelson. But that brig there, whose 
captain will tell you that he is bound to the 
West Indies, is as surely going a-pirating 
soon as the wind blows her out of the 
Channel, as that she is pierced for four 
guns of a side, and as that her commander 
has a face that makes you think of a rat 
staring through a ball of oakum, and as 
that her forecastle and ‘tween decks are 
full of men who do not, in these crowded 
Downs, needlessly obtrude 
upon the general marine eye. 

The French erected batteries both for 
guns and mortars on each side of Bou- 
logne, and a line of boats, all armed, 
large and small, lay outside the port. 
These vessels were shelled by the bombs 
under Nelson, but without much effect. 
As early as August 3rd Nelson was begin- 
ning to suspect that the threatened invasion 
of our country was nothing more than a 
piece of bombastic brag designed to divert 
attention from other measures; for he 
then noticed that ‘‘ these vessels anchored 
before this port appear to me incapable in 
the smoothest water of being rowed more 
than one and a half [sc] per hour.” He 
adds—“‘ With our present force from 
Dieppe to Dunkirk certainly nothing can 
with impunity leave the coast of France 
one mile.” This is convincing enough to 
aseaman. He writes, however, with con- 
viction next day to Addington—‘“ I think 
I may venture to assure you that the 
French army will not embark at Boulogne 
for the invasion of England.” 

A night scene which should be depicted 
by the pen of a Michael Scott unrolls 


themselves 
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itself with the panorama of Nelson’s life 
at this time. The hour is about half-past 
eleven; the night is very dark. A light 
wind is blowing, and the decks of the 
Medusa are thrown out upon the black 
tapestry of the atmosphere by the dull 
gleams of battle lanterns. At this hour’a 
number of boats which had been riding 
alongside the frigate put off. They are 
full of men, and are formed into four 
divisions commanded by Captain Philip 
Somerville, Captain E. T. Parker, Captain 
Isaac Catgrave, and Captain Robert 
Jones. These were the armed boats of the 
squadron, and they were accompanied by 
a division of mortar-boats. The design 
was to attack the French flotilla at Bou- 
logne. Although naval historians pass 
lightly over this service, it was as sharp, 
perilous, and arduous of its kind as any 
you may read of. The French flotilla 
included brigs of from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty tons, armed with 
from four to eight heavy long guns, 
eighteen, twenty-four, and even thirty-six 
pounders. The flats had stout bulwarks, 


and carried one hundred and eighty men in 
soldiers and seamen. 


They were armed 
thirteen-inch mortars, twenty-four 
pounders, swivels, and abundance of small 
arms. This was a formidable flotilla for 
a boat to attack; and day and night the 
enemy was on the alert, for he knew that 
Nelson was near. The tide was running ; 
the dusk was so deep that the boats lost 
sight of one another; the divisions dared 
not signal by flashes, and so, unhappily, 
they separated. The first division, under 
Captain Somerville, was carried to the 
eastward of Boulogne Bay. The Com- 
mander ordered the boats to cast one 
another off, and make for the flotilla 
as best they could. Just before dawn 
the leading boats attacked a brig lying 
close to the pier-head. She was carried, 
but she was secured by a chain, and 
so heavy a fire of musketry and grape- 
shot was opened upon our brave fellows 
from the shore, as well as from three 
luggers and a second brig, that the prize 
was abandoned. It was now morning; 
the troops were visible upon the pier and 
upon the shore; the old town of Boulogne’ 


with 
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rose to its rampart walls, a peaceful back- 
ing for its warlike picture of harbour. It 
was impossible to attempt more in day- 
light, and, with a total of eighteen killed 
and fifty-five wounded, the first division of 
boats pushed out of the bay. 

Parker’s division reached the flotilla 
before one o’clock in the morning. A 
large brig called the Zina, wearing a 
French commodore’s pendant, was instantly 
attacked. How splendid were those old 
boat-attacks of our men! Did you ever 
read the story of the cutting out of Za 
Chevrette? It will make you proud of the 
blood in your veins if you are an English- 
man; but it is one instance only of a 
thousand splendidly fearless, marvellously 
devoted and heroic actions of a like sort, 
whether you seek for their memorials along 
the coast of France, or search the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, or hunt through the 
maritime annals of the West Indies. The 
attack of Parker’s people was magni- 
ficent ; they gave that great British cheer 
which never failed to strike dismay into 
the heart of the foe, as it has been written 
again and again. But by the flashes of 
musketry they found themselves obstructed 
by a very strong netting triced up to the 
brig’s yard-arms, and it was not even in 
the power of British seamen to scramble 
over the impediment. Even while they 
were struggling to board our men were 
fired upon by the brig’s great guns and 
some two hundred soldiers ranged along 
the line of the bulwark rail. The dis- 
charge knocked our people back into the 
boats. The other boats of this division 
also met with repulse and withdrew from 
the scene of war, a melancholy procession, 
with a loss of twenty-one killed and forty- 
two wounded, Captain Parker 
among the latter. 

The efforts of the third division were 
equally heroic and equally futile. The 
fourth division, under Captain Jones, 
owing to the tide, could not get at the 
enemy, and put back to the squadron. 
Nelson was deeply chagrined. ‘‘ My 
mind,” he wrote to Lord St. Vincent, 
‘suffers much more than if I had a leg 
shot off in this late business.” In this 
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same letter he makes an admission which 
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should comfort the soul of the landsman: 
““Heavy sea, sick to death—this sea- 
sickness I shall never get over.” 


HUNTING THE FRENCH. 
Possibly the most uncomfortable time that 
Nelson ever spent in his life he passed in 
the Downs. His worries and troubles 
were real and fictitious. He found Deal 
the coldest place in the world, and the 
dance of his frigate kept him ceaselessly 
oppressed with nausea. There he lost 
Captain Parker, for whom his love was as 
a father’s for a son. The poor fellow had 
been desperately wounded in the attack 
at Boulogne. He died September 27th, 
and Nelson, who, in company with Admiral 
Lutwidge, Lord George Cavendish, and 
others, attended the funeral, wept during 
the ceremony. 

He suffered also from an imaginary 
grievance in the behaviour of Troubridge, 
who was now become one of “‘ My Lords” at 
the Admiralty. He seems to have believed 
that he was kept in the Downs entirely by 
Troubridge, who “has so completely pre- 
vented my ever mentioning anybody’s 
service that I am become a cypher and 
he has gained a victory over Nelson’s 
spirit. I am kept here. For what, he 
may be able to tell—I cannot.” If Trou- 
bridge writes of him in kindness, he finds 
something in his language that reads like 
a sneer: “Troubridge writes that the 
weather has set in fine again; he hopes I 
shall get wa/ks on shore. He is, I suppose, 
laughing at me—but never mind.” 

It is rather extraordinary that Mr. 
Squeers’s father should have written to 
Nelson about this time, for he tells Lady 
Hamilton that “It is not long ago a person 
from Yorkshire desired me to lend him 
three hundred pounds, as he was going to 
set up a school.” ‘This strange circum- 
stance seems to have been overlooked by 
Charles Dickens in his account of Dothe- 
At the root, however, of 
all these complaints was a secret pining 
for Lady Hamilton. It is true that Sir 
William and Emma visited Nelson at Deal 
on two or three occasions, but these 
infrequent meetings could but increase 


boys Squeers. 
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the infatuated man’s desire to be dwelling 
under one roof with his mistress. It is 
marvellous that she did not ruin his career 
at this juncture. Whilst he held the 
Downs command he bought a _ house 
without seeing it. He purchased it through 
Lady Hamilton, and he valued it as an 
estate, with plate and furniture, at twenty 
thousand pounds when later he wrote 
down a list of incomings and disburse- 
ments. The house is described by Mr. 
Jeaffreson as a cheery, well-built, homely 
villa, skirted with shrubberies, nestled in 
finely timbered paddocks, and within an 
easy drive from Hyde Park Corner. It 
was called Merton Place. Sir William 
Hamilton was astonished. “‘A seaman 
alone,” he wrote to Nelson, ‘‘ could have 
given a fine woman full powers to choose 
and fit up a residence for him without 
seeing it himself.” (Why a “‘ fine woman ?” 
I do not like the meaning in this old 
husband’s mouth.) He was finding some- 
thing also in considerations of his pension 
to vex and humiliate him. Lords St. 


Vingent and Duncan, who had fought 


one battle apiece only, had each received 
a pension of three thousand pounds. 
Nelson, who had won two of the most 
glorious victories in history, to whose 
tactics Lord St. Vincent owed the con- 
quest which had made a peer of him, was 
in receipt of no more than two thousand. 
He felt, and justly felt, this difference as 
a hardship. He fretted over it with 
wounded pride; nevertheless, his pension 
was never increased. 

He was fated to endure a protracted stay 
in the Downs. “1 pray God we may have 
peace, when it can be had with honour,” 
he wrote to Hercules Ross in September, 
anticipating one of the late Lord Beacons- 
field’s original remarks, ‘ but I fear that the 
scoundrel Buonaparte wants to humble us, 
as he has done the rest of Europe.” Never- 
theless, he felt the indignity of his com- 
mand. Certainly this obligation of sen- 
tinelling the Narrow Seas scarcely needed 
the genius of a Nelson. You get a little 
insight into his life from his chatty letters 
to Lady Hamilton. He tells her he landed 
at Walmer, “‘ but found Billy fast asleep, 
so left my card”; then he calls on Lord 
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George Cavendish, who has gone to 
London ; then on his old friend Lutwidge, 
with whom and his wife he partakes of a 
plain dinner, and then on board again— 
if, indeed, he can get on board, for often 
the surf runs so high that it is impossible 
to launch a boat. 

A deep and abiding source of indigna- 
tion with him was the reglect, or the 
refusal, of the Government to issue medals 
for Copenhagen. He had been honoured, 
but no testimony of appreciation beyond 
the thanks of Parliament had followed the 
splendid behaviour of our officers and men 
on the 2nd April, and as a true shipmate 
Nelson’s soul was sickened by this insen- 
sibility. The City of London had made 
no sign, and this also galled him. He 
wrote indignantly that a Lord Mayor of 
London had said to him, ‘“‘* You find 
victories and we will find rewards,’ and 
the City of London, which exists by 
victories at sea, had not kept its promise.” 

On the 22nd October he was released 
on leave, and straightway went to Merton, 
the highly idealised “cottage” which 
seems to have haunted his dreams, man 
and boy. He found a very charming 
house ; Emma was radiant and languish- 
ing, and Sir William, pale, ill, and 
courteous. The place was made as rural 
as a sailor could wish by cocks and hens 
and pigs. In fact, Sir William had 
previously written to him: “It would 
make you laugh to see Emma and her 
mother fitting up pig-stys and hen-coops, 
and already the canal is enlivened with 
ducks, and the cock is strutting with his 
hens about the walks.” Supplemented by 
Emma, this sort of home would be a 
paradise to a sailor fresh from “ salt beef 
and honour,” weary of the ceaseless motion 
of the deck and of the life of an anchored 
ship in the Downs. 

On the 29th of October he took his seat 
in the House of Lords as a Viscount. He 
was introduced by Lord Sydney and 
Admiral Lord Hood. Next day he made 
his maiden speech. It related to Sir 
James Saumarez’ gallant conduct in the 
action with the combined fleet of the 
enemy off Algeziras in the preceding July. 
His speech was smart and full of spirit. 
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He highly praised Sir James, and gave an 
account of some of his memorable services. 
Sir James was a gallant and an able officer, 
but he was by no means a lovable 
character, and scarcely deserved at Nelson’s 
hands the warm-hearted sympathy he 
received. 

It is extraordinary to notice that the 
character of Nelson’s relations with Lady 
Hamilton seems to have been unsuspected 
even by those who lived close to them, 
though how it was out of doors we know 
by the King’s reception and by what Miss 
Cornelia Knight says. Are we to believe 
that the relations were understood and 
deliberately connived at ? Is it impossible 
to suppose that Sir William failed to 
understand what was passing under his 
very nose? That the Rev. William Nelson 
considered Emma very good company 
for his wife merely means that it was the 
Rev. William who thought so. But how 
shall we reconcile old Edmund’s willing- 
ness to live with his son and the Hamiltons 
at Merton Place? Yet to Merton Place he 
would have gone but for his death, which 
1802, at Bath. 


happened on April 6, 
He was aged seventy-nine, and the remains 
were carried to Burnham-Thorpe for in- 


terment. One would wish to muse for a 
little on the memory and character of a 
man who had Nelson for a son. After I 
had written my Life of Nelson, I received a 
letter from the present Earl, in which his 
Lordship informed me that I was mis- 
taken in my estimate of the character 
of the Rev. Edmund, and that he (Earl 
Nelson) had in his possession several 
letters written by the Rev. Edmund 
exhibiting a very beautiful nature and dis- 
position. I cannot but repeat, however, 
what I have before said, that Nelson’s 
father was a man of a cold, formal, and 
insipid piety, whose expression you cannot 
follow in his published correspondence 
without displeasure and often disgust. 
But his son loved, honoured, and liberally 
cherished him to the end. 

While he was on shore on leave, Nelson 
made a journey into Wales. The inevit- 
able Hamiltons accompanied him, and 
with him went the Rev. William Nelson, 
his wife and son. _ They visited Blenheim, 
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and all will regret to learn that they were 
most unequivocally snubbed. The Duke 
of Marlborough declined to receive them ; 
indeed, they might have been a set of 
cockney excursionists. The Duke, on 
hearing that they were in his grounds, was 
good enough to send some refreshments 
out to them ; but they declined to partake 
of his gracious hospitality. One of this 
party had British Ambassador at 
Naples, and another was the greatest 
naval hero the world had ever produced ! 
It said that the Duke was a very 
shy man. An apology has been made 
for him by suggesting the absence of 
the usual ceremonies of introductory 
etiquette. — It more than probable, 
however, that the party were declined 
admittance because the ladies of the 
Marlborough family did not desire the 
honour of Lady Hamilton’s acquaintance. 
This, indeed, makes a strange picture in 
Nelson’s life. To think of our magnificent 
sea-chieftain inhospitably repulsed from 
the lordly pile which memorialises the 
exploits of a great warrior by land! What 
was in his mind whilst he contrasted the 
Palace of Blenheim and its miles of rich 
estate with his own little home of Merton 
Place ? Is it better to be a great General 
in this maritime country than a great 
Admiral? It is earnestly to be hoped 
that Nelson did not long linger within 
the precincts of that ducal building. 
Everywhere else, however, he met with all 
the honour he deserved. They rang the 
bells of the churches. Crowds hurrahed 
themselves hoarse. Bands of music greeted 
him. Guns were fired, and the militia 
turned out. At Swansea he was dragged 
in triumph by a body of sailors. Floral 
arches were erected ; the cities bestowed 
their freedoms upon him. At Monmouth 
he made a speech, the concluding sen- 
tences of which are well worth trans- 
cribing: ‘‘In my own person I have 
received an overflowing measure of the 
nation’s gratitude — far more than I 
ever merited or expected: because the 
same success would have crowned the 
efforts of any other British Admiral 
who had under his command such dis- 
tinguished officers and such gallant crews. 


been 


is 


is 
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And here let me impress it on the mind 
of every officer in the Service that to 
whatever quarter of the globe he may be 
destined, whether to the East or West 
Indies, to Africa or America, the eyes of 
his countrymen are upon him, and so long 
as public men in public stations exert 
themselves in those situations to fulfil the 
duty demanded from them by the public, 
they will always find the British nation 
ready to heap upon them the utmost 
extent of its gratitude and its applause.” 
These are words which sound as trumpet 
tones through the years, and it is well in 
these days of peace that we should some- 
times look back and hear and see what 
those great sailors were doing and saying 
in those red and spacious times of war. 
Sir William Hamilton departed this life 
on the 6th of April, 1803. Nelson and 
Emma had sat up together for six nights 
by the bedside of the sick man, who died 
holding his wife’s and Nelson’s hands. It 
never will be credited that Sir William was 
ignorant of his wife’s infidelity, yet he 
expressly says in a remarkable letter: “I 


well know the purity of Lord Nelson’s 


friendship for Emma and me.” Nelson 
made much of this loss in his correspond- 
ence and lamented it most strenuously. 
Lady Hamilton was not to be outdone. 
She poses thus upon her husband’s 
remains: ‘‘ April 6.—Unhappy day for the 
forlorn Emma. Ten minutes past ten, 
dear, blessed Sir William left me.” 

Not for long, however, was Nelson to 
enjoy the society of the widow. On May 16 
he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Mediterranean. On that date war was 
declared, and his instructions were to 
proceed to Toulon and deal with the ships 
of the enemy as he could. He was also 
to keep an eye on the Spaniard and the 
Dutchat sea, andto prevent Spanish ships of 
war from combining with French or Dutch 
squadrons. On the 18th of May he hoisted 
his flag on board the Victory at Spithead. 
His characteristic eagerness is again 
shown. A despatch from Portsmouth, 
dated May 20, stated that such was “the 
anxiety of Lord Nelson to embark, that 
yesterday, to everyone who spoke to him 
of his sailing he said—‘I cannot before 
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to-morrow, and that’s an age.’ This 
morning, before ten o’clock, his Lordship 
went off in a heavy shower of rain, and 
sailed with a northerly wind.” 

He was now to enter upon one of the 
most tedious of all the services that naval 
warfare provided for the sailor in the 
days of tacks and sheets. He was to 
watch Toulon. He was to fight the 
French ships if they came out. But they 
would not come out, and so he had to 
keep on watching Toulon. His spell of 
work ran into eighteen months. It is 
impossible to describe the tediousness of 
it, though Collingwood’s term of devoted 
service after Trafalgar ran into five years— 
that is, from 1805 to 1810, in which year 
he died at sea while going home. It was 
constantly blowing Levanters, and when- 
ever the sea ran high Nelson was sick. 
He found it hard to imagine what the 
enemy intended to do. Sometimes he 
thought that they would try to take 
Sicily before pushing on to Egypt; some- 
times that the fleet would go direct to 
cover the army across the Morea; some- 
times that the enemy was bound. outside 
the Mediterranean. This spell of watch- 
ing the French is memorable for the 
excellent health enjoyed throughout by 
the several ships’ companies ; wholly due 
to the sanitary victualling measures of 
Nelson. When ships watched ports they 
did not heave to, but sailed up and down 
in front of them. At regular intervals, 
therefore, the vessels went about. The 
beat of a pendulum could not be more 
monotonous. As pictures, the line-of-battle 
ships would look very stately, swelling 
white and lofty; a line-of-battle ship in 
“‘ stays” made a grand figure; she floated 
round in grandeur into the wind. This 
might be very well for once or twice, but 
eighteen months of it, with gale after gale 
which blew the ships out of sight of 
land, reduced them to storm-canvas and 
drove them sagging to leeward with struck 
topgallant masts! Nor were the ships a 
credit to the country. Nelson wrote to 
the Duke of Clarence that he had the 
happiness to command the finest squadron 
in the world: Victory, Kent, Superb, 
Triumph, Belle Isle, and Renown. But to 
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others he told the truth. ‘To watch the 
French,” he says, “‘I must be at sea, and 
if at sea must have bad weather; and if 
the ships are not fit to stand bad weather 
they are useless. I do not say much, but 


I do not believe that Lord St. Vincent 
have kept the 


would with such 
ships.” 

A poor - hearted coxcomb, one La 
Touche Tréville, was the French Admiral 
at Toulon. Like most cowards, this man 
was a liar. He caused a statement to be 
printed in the J/oniteur to the effect that 
he had sailed out of port on the 14th of 
June and put the English Admiral to flight. 
Nelson bitterly resented this infamous 
fabrication. How could he answer such a 
fellow ? ‘I do assure you, Sir,” he wrote 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, “ that I 
know not what to say except by a flat 
contradiction, for if my character is not 
established by this time for not being apt 
to run away, “tis not worth my time to 
attempt to put the world right.” He writes 
to others that if he gets hold of La Touche 
he will make him eat his letter. The 
I’rench Admiral, however, cheated Nelson 
of his revenge by dying a few weeks after 
the lie had been published. ‘The French 
papers, with unconscious irony, stated that 
he died in consequence of walking so 
often up to the signal-post upon Sepet to 
watch the British. ‘‘ He has gone,” wrote 
Nelson, ‘‘ and all his lies with him.” 

The Rev. Dr. Scott enables us to look a 
little closely into what may be termed the 
below-deck life of Nelson. ‘The Admiral 
had met Scott in the Mediterranean; the 
chaplain was afterwards up in the Baltic 
and helped Nelson in the arrangement of 
the celebrated Convention of Copenhagen. 
He was now Chaplain of the Vicfory, and 
he was one of the few who ministered to 
Nelson when he lay dying. Scott was a 
fine linguist, and Nelson put him to wade 
through countless trifling foreign pamph- 
lets, his idea being that no man ever put 
his hand to paper without having some 
information or theory to deliver worth 
attention. So side by side Nelson and 
the Chaplain would sit in the Admiral’s 
cabin toiling through interminable papers. 
They occupied two black leather arm- 


sea 
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chairs furnished with capacious pockets, 
and sometimes when Scott was weary of 
translating, he would contrive to smuggle 
into one of these pockets, unobserved by 
Nelson, a bundle of unopened private 
letters found in prize ships. These chairs 
with an ottoman when lashed together 
formed a bed on which Nelson often 
slept. Scott indicates in Nelson a quality 
of mind which one would not suspect 
from his correspondence or from such 
speech as is placed in his mouth by his 
biographers. It is the dry, arch quality 
that Swift enjoyed in Stella, the disposition 
to encourage a man to talk, and if he 
should prove a blockhead, to sink him 
deeper in his own absurdity. Scott, though 
a very good man, may be suspected of 
vanity, and Nelson appears to have 
diverted himself with trotting the parson 
out before company. Often after dinner 
he would lead the Doctor into arguments 
on literature, politics, Spanish language, 
naval affairs, and even invite him to deliver 
a lecture on navigation. The Doctor 
took him seriously, to the great entertain- 
ment of Captain Hardy, and the officers 
who might be present. 

In Dr. Scott’s Life a good story is told 
of Nelson. A midshipman’s servant fell 
overboard, and the midshipman to whom 
the fellow belonged shot after him. Nelson 
was highly delighted by this act of 
bravery, and when the pair had been 
hauled on deck, he called the streaming 
midshipman aft and made him lieutenant. 
A number of midshipmen were on deck, 
and the cheer they gave in honour of their 
messmate caught Lord Nelson’s ear. He 
seemed to find something significant in 
it, and, lifting his hand for silence, he 
turned to the crowd of middies, and said, 
with a good-natured smile on his face— 
“Stop, young gentlemen! Mr. Flin has 
done a gallant thing to-day—and he has 
done many gallant things before—for 
which he has got his reward. But mind, 
I’ll have no more making lieutenants for 
servants falling overboard.” The quiet 
humour of this is worthy of Elia. 

An instance of Nelson’s liberality and 
kindness of heart may here be given. He 
took a large land force afloat in his chase 
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‘¢3UT MIND, YOUNG GENTLEMEN, NO MORE MAKING LIEUTENANTS FOR SERVANTS 
FALLING OVERBOARD.” 
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of the French after his arrival at the West 
Indies, and learning that the sailors got 
one pound of meat per day, whilst the 
allowance to the soldier was only three- 
quarters of a pound, he gave orders that 
so long as the men were under his 
command the rations to the services should 
be made equal. 

Meanwhile Nelson kept his fleet remark- 
ably healthy, and in fine order, as he him- 
self expresses it, “‘to give the French a 
dressing.” The weather was constantly 
bad. He wrote to Lady Hamilton on 
October 18 that since September 1 they 
had not had four fine days, ‘‘and,” he 
adds, “if the French do not come out 
soon I fear some of my ships will cry out.” 
After La Touche’s death Rear-Admiral 
Dumanoir took command of the French 
fleet; he was shortly afterwards replaced 
by Villeneuve. Nevertheless, the French- 
men did not put to sea until January 18, 
1805. When the news reached Nelson he 
was with his ships at Maddalena. The 
enemy was said to have been steering 
south. Nelson went to Egypt. He did 


not find the Frenchmen there, and re- 


turned. On his arrival at Malta he heard 
that the enemy had put back to Toulon 
with many of their ships crippled. 

They sailed again, however, from Toulon 
on March 30, but it was not until May 11 
that Nelson, who had gathered that the 
enemy’s combined fleet amounted to 
eighteen sail of the line, and that it had 
gone direct for the West Indies, went in 
pursuit. 

Strange to observe in naval history how 
it is always the British who are chasing 
the French. A small squadron flying the 
white flag locks up in port a big fleet 
flying the tricolour. In vain the British 
coquette with the enemy. They pretend 
to go away; they pretend to run away; 
they endeavour to coax Crapeau out 
by cunning exhibitions of very inferior 
strength. Tono purpose. When Johnny 
does creep forth he has taken care to see 
that the road is clear. How do French 
historians relate these matters in the 
little histories of France which they write 
for schoolboys? Possibly they cite such 
authorities as Mr. Touche-Tréville. 
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Here now was Nelson in full pursuit of 
the French fleet across the wide Atlantic 
to the West Indies. The enemy’s force 
consisted of eighteen ships of the line, 
and, for all Nelson knew, the force might 
be augmented to twenty-eight or thirty 
when the Frenchmen reached their destin- 
ation. Nelson’s squadron was composed of 
ten sail of the line and three frigates. He 
had got some news of Cadiz by speaking 
the Louisa of Baltimore, which sailed from 
the Spanish port on May 2. Peter Billings, 
the Master, told Nelson of the sailing of 
five Spanish line-of-battle ships, a French 
eighty-gun ship, and some smaller craft. 
Also he spoke of eleven French sail-of- 
the-line and four frigates appearing off 
Cadiz, and of a Spanish line-of-battle ship 
of great value having touched the ground 
on going out. Billings talked of three 
thousand Spanish troops, and of the con- 
fusion that attended their embarkation. 
He said that the Spaniards could not get 
their ships to sea without great trouble. 
He reported that provisions were plentiful 
and cheap, but seamen were scarce, and 
those they had were most reluctant to 
serve. Truly might Nelson write to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty: ‘It will not 
be fancied I am here on a party of 
pleasure running after eighteen sail-of- 
the-line with ten, and that to the West 
Indies.” 

On the squadron’s arrival at the islands, 
the hunt was to begin. Where were 
the French? At Barbadoes, Nelson 
was informed that General Brereton had 
received information that twenty-eight 
sail of the enemy’s fleet had been sighted 
off St. Lucia heading south. Upon this 
intelligence Nelson relied, though he 
afterwards had reason to curse it, as, in 
fact, in many of his letters he did curse 
it. He proceeded to Tobago, thence to 
Trinidad, thence to Grenada, and here he 
learnt that the enemy had been seen 
standing to the northwards, and that he 
had captured a convoy of fourteen sail of 
sugar-loaded ships. He sailed to Mont- 
serrat, anchored at St. John’s, Antigua, 
to land two thousand troops that 
Lieuteriant-General Sir William Myers 
had embarked, himself in command of 
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them ; and this done, judging now that the 
combined fleet were making for Europe, 
he sailed on his return journey. 

This is a service very easily recited ; 
but the arduousness, the devotion of it, 
the marvellous spirit which animated a 
little squadron of ten or twelve ships to hunt 
after twenty-eight or thirty huge sail-of-the- 
line! how is this to be expressed? One 
must endeavour to remember there was no 
steam in those times. Ships had to snatch 
propulsion as best they could out of tne 
antagonism of head winds, or that most 
irritating condition of the life of the sail- 
ing-ship, the calm and the catspaw. It is 
quite certain that Nelson meant to attack 
the enemy, let him be in what force he 
might. He is reported to have said, 
speaking without reserve to some of 
his captains, “Do not imagine I am 
one of those hot-brained people who 
fight at immense disadvantage without an 
adequate object. My object is partly 
gained”—he meant that he had driven 
the enemy from the West Indies. “If we 
meet them we shall find them no less than 


cighteen, I should rather think twenty, 
sail-of-the-line, and therefore do not be 
surprised if I should not follow them 


immediately. We won’t part without a 
battle.” Nelson not the man to 
pursue with the idea of evading an enemy. 
“Our battle,” he tells the Duke of 
Clarence, ‘‘most probably would have 
been fought gn the spot where the brave 
Rodney beat De Grasse.” 

The squadron sailed slowly across the 
Atlantic, keeping a bright look-out for the 


was 
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Frenchmen and the Spaniards. Slow it was 
according tothe reckoning of these times, an 
average ofa little more than a hundred miles 
a day. You see the chafing, eager, ardent 
mind of the man in this brief extract of 
his private diary dated June 21, 1805: 
“* Midnight, nearly calm, saw three planks, 
which I think came from the French fleet. 
Very miserable, which is very foolish.” It is 
midnight, and he is on the look-out. There 
may be a corner of moon in the sky, or 
perhaps in the gleams of the phosphorous 
clouding the brow of the swell with golden 
lustre ; he is able to distinguish the three 
planks. Nearly calm! This is death to his 
irritable spirit. How sickening to him must 
be the hollow flap of the canvas as it beats 
the masts, raising a musketry of reef- 
points! Many a yarn could the old Vicfory, 
as she lies off Portsmouth, spin (in the 
dialect of creaking timbers) of this won- 
derful pursuit of the French and Spanish 
by a few British ships of war across the 
Atlantic and back. Nelson’s impatience, 
his “Jump aloft, young gentleman, and 
report anything in sight,” the straining of 
his eye round the horizon, the hope that 
lighted up his face even when a pinion of 
sail was reported; this and very much 
more than this, could the old Victory 
whisper to a listener who knows how to 
interpret the language of ships. 

Nelson anchored at Gibraltar on July 19, 
and on the 2zoth he made this entry in his 
private diary: “‘I] went on shore for the 
first time since the 16th June, 1803, and 
from having my foot out of the Victory two 
years wanting ten days.” 
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industry. 
situated on 


London, as I have said, is 
that charming river, the 
and is very properly in the 
flourishing county of Middlesex. Its 
original were, I believe, Lon- 
doners; and their intention was to dupli- 
cate, as far as possible, that great, splendid 
and opulent, if somewhat foggy, dirty 


Thames, 


founders 





in which it is situ- 
ated note the whim- 


sical resemblance 
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though that properly 
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is a righteous, im- 
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Strand, a snobless 
Hyde Park, a cosy 
St. Paul’s, and a 
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fogless 


ning a translucent Thames. I am sorry to 
have to add that at present Westminster 
Abbey is nothing more or less than a 
public-house ; but against this fact I may 
confidently put another: that at Covent 
Garden Market one can buy produce finer 
and fresher and cheaper than is possible 
between the ancient 
Bedford and of Bow. 
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and uncomely, capital which is the pride 
of all Englishmen everywhere. Although 
the parallel thus begun has been continued 
to the present day, yet I am told that 
in late years there has been a decided 
defection. Had the spirit of the original 
Londoners continued in their descendants, 
London the Little would to-day have been 
even more like London the Great. There 
is no reason why the pardonable whim 
should not have been entered into with 
such infinite heartiness as to have inspired 
a Cockney with a sense of even greater 
familiarity—even to an illusion that he 
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gazed upon the buildings which lined 
Fleet Street, Cheapside, High Holborn, 
and the Strand—and having found the 
thing worth doing at all, have finished by 
doing it well. But after ten minutes spent 
in the town one can see the difficulties 
which this laudable spirit encountered. 
“Dundas Street ””—what does 7# do in this 
galley, except as a concession to a band of 
Scotsmen who settled here early in the 
century? And as for King Street, does 
anyone for a moment suppose that 
it was so designated out of compli- 
ment to any of the four recognised 
and lawful Georges? Not at all. King 


Street, you may depend upon it, stands 
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for the Pretender, as any Scotsman at 
the London Club—and there are many, 
including a lineal descendant of Robert 
Burns—will tell you. Yet for all that, 
London is a fine city—a clean, prosperous, 
beautiful city. The photographs which 
accompany this article, courteously fur- 
nished me by Little London’s Mayor, 
Mr. Little, speak for themselves. Covent 
Garden Market, especially on a Saturday 
morning, presents a scene of bustle and 
animation which is scarcely outdone by 
its Cockney namesake ; and I cannot laud 
too highly the beautiful park and the wide 
residential streets, with their dovole vista 
of elms and poplars. 
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